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The Uncertain States 

. * The US has a health 
problem - and it has 
nothing to do with Clinton’s 
wounded knee’ 



Enfant provocateur 

‘An interest only 
in business, as an 
interest only in oneself, 
is dangerous ’ 
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e youngest star 

‘Hingis possesses that 
fierce will to win that 
drives champions to the 
limits of endurance' 
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Death of Old Peking 

' History is beuig 
wiped out before our eyes. 
Soon, there will be 
nothing left ’ 


Page XXII 



Shanghai businessman in pigeon coup 

Ely Janies Hartfina 

How lofty ambitions in China came down to earth 


By James Harttng 
m Shanghai 


By bsvid Owen in Paris 

to France bit 
a postwar record of 12-8 per 
cod in Fe&ruary, increasing 
pressure on the country's 
cedfeenght government. 
„..The; : social- tensions pro- 
dded by high unemploy- 
provided a potent 
noting point for opposition 
fincei un both the left and 
. thkiixtreme right. The 
Ntiftaal Front, in particu- 
lar/)* «*pected to try to 
e^oft the issue at its trien- 
nia} conference in Stras- 
bourjjibis weekend. 

Yesterday's figures came 
as Josior hospital doctors 
said they would continue a 
UKh# strike over a govern- 
ment' cost control plan, in 
spiteof progress in talks 
. -with "Mr Jacques Barrot, 
so cial affair s miniwt pr Mean- 
while, Easter holiday travel- 
lers were feeing disruption 
•i because of industrial action 
it Oit? airport in Baris. 

1 Coaddned with weaker- 
OMOHopectfidAikhistria} out- 
• January, the fig- 

vBtt.TBwfeitoed the fragility 
of th# chantry's economic 



at is relying 

on fefsfer growth to help 
radace its budget deficit to 

K^^ropean currency, its 
aavtpk prediction is for 1997 
Sfow&i of 2 £ per cent, up 
from per cent last year. 

The number of unem- 
ployed, based on Interna- 
tteMl Labour Organisation 
, tffarii. edged tip from 127m 
fett- EBm . lifting the total 
1 from 12.7 to 12^ per cent. 


By contrast, figures from 
the French labour ministry, 
which are calculated differ- 
ently, showed the number of 
people out of work, season- 
ally adjusted, declining by 
7,500 to 3.09m. 

Mr Alain Juppg, the prime 
minister, sought to put a 
positive gloss on the figures, 
saying unemployment had 
stabilised and highlighting 
the fifth consecutive 
monthly fall in the number 
of people under 25 out of 
work. “The French economy 
is beginning once again to 
create jobs, although not 
enough to bring down unem- 
ployment significantly." he 
said. 

The pro- Communist CGT 
trade union warned that the 
situation would deteriorate 
further in coming months, 
as job losses from factory 
closures took effect and this 
year’s school-leavers joined 
the labour market. 

The government, which 
says it has made job creation 
a priority, is under pressure 
to reduce unemployment 
before parliamentary elec- 
tions in March 1998. 

The industrial output data 
showed production falling 
L2 per cent in January, after 
a 0.9 per cent improvement 
the previous month. 

The negative message was 
further underlined by the 
latest monthly industrial 
survey published by Insee, 
the national statistics insti- 
tute. This showed a deterio- 
ration in business confi- 
dence in Mar ch. 

Passions stirred. Page 2 


When Billy Lhi was three, 
hiS family fled Shang hai as 
the Communists took over 
the city, leaving behind a 
Insurious mansion, a string 
of waterfront properties, a 
profitable paper business 
and a loft of pigeons. 

An inherited passion for 
the birds and an eye for 
a business opportunity 
brought Mr Liu back to the 
now rapaciously capitalist 
city of his birth 50 years 
later. 

Along with many busi- 
nessmen investing in China, 
he found the market poten- 
tial irresistible. But. like 
other sectors of the coun- 
try’s fledgling free market 
economy, pigeon racing 
proved a cut-throat business 


that left him disillusioned 
and out of pocket 

“1 am a foreigner in 
Shanghai don't under- 
stand the local way of doing 
things." he says. 

China's rulers used 
pigeons as couriers for cen- 
turies, and racing in the 
western style was intro- 
duced in 1928. Now nearly 
8m newborn pigeons are 
tagged every year. 

But prizes in events run 
by the state Pigeon Racing 
Federation are paltry, leav- 
ing a gap for big-money prize 
events. 

Mr Liu set up a joint ven- 
ture with local partners - 
Shanghai Aslan Racing 
Pigeon - which won the 


exclusive rights to run com- 
mercial pigeon races in 

China 

Fanciers, as the bird 
breeders are known, pay to 
send their month-old pigeons 
- “squeakers" - to a large 
loft just outside Shanghai, 
where they are looked after 
for six months until race 
day. when they are driven to 
a release point in the Chi- 
nese countryside to race 
back to the Shanghai loft. 

Winners earn between 
$5,000 and $20,000, and in the 
auctions the following day 
champions - which, like 
racehorses, have a stud 
value - can fetch up to 
$15,000. 

In China, where state 


races offer prizes of an aver- 
age of Yuan2,000 ($241), Mr 
Liu believed S hang hai Asian 
Racing Pigeon was a very 
lucrative proposition. 

Unfortunately, he says, his 
Chinese partner, Mr Zhang 
Mengqi, thought the same. 
“He wanted to control the 
business and appointed his 
Mends and family into all 
the key positions. He 
betrayed me." 

Mr Xu Liang, now chair- 
man of the company and 
brother-in-law of Mr 2hang, 
the general manager, says 
Shanghai Asian Racing 
Pigeon needed $300,000 to get 
off the ground. When Mr Liu 
did not produce the money, 
Mr Xu, who made his for- 


tune in Shanghai real estate, 
did. 

“It is not a question of 
who is reliable. In China, 
things are very realistic. The 
money is the most important 
thing. I took the money out 
of my own pocket." Mr Xu 
says. Anyway, he continues, 
Mr Liu would not have been 
able to secure the licence: “A 
foreigner wouldn’t get 
authorised. He would not 
have the 'guanxi' [con- 
tacts]." 

Mr Liu, who has been 
involved in other business 
ventures in China, insists he 
had the $300,000. as well as 
the contacts in the interna- 
tional pigeon racing world to 
bring in big-name pigeon 


fanciers, such as the Wu 
brothers from Taiwan who 
have netted an estimated 
Yuan 100m in 10 years from 
breeding and racing. 

He says he was 
“deceived", and the last 
straw came when the state 
Pigeon Federation demanded 
10 per cent of the profits and 
half the company’s earnings 
at the post-race auctions. “If 
you do not make money, you 
are in trouble, but if you do, 
the authorities come after 
you." he says in despair. 

Billy Liu has pulled out of 
the business, written off his 
sizeable initial investment 
and is trying to put the ven- 
ture behind him. “My name 
is ruined in pigeon racing 
circles," he says. “Many 
joint ventures go this way. 
you know. We just can't 
trust each other.” 



Thousands of Christians from all over the world gathered yesterday in Jerusalem to witness and participate in the Good 
Friday procession and other events marking the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ pwukap 


Belgacom outlines 
early retirements 


By Neil Buckley In Brussels 

Dp to half the 25,000 
employees of Belgacom, Bel- 
gium’s partly-privatised 
telecoms monopoly, are to 
be offered early retirement 
or internal job moves in a 
sign of the likely turbnlence 
when the European Union 
telecoms industry is opened 
to competition next year. 

- The group is offering 
6,500 workers over 50 volun- 
tary retirement, and plans 
to retrain and redeploy 
between 4,000 and 6,000 
more. 

Insiders warn that if Bel- 
gacom's share of its domes- 
tic market falls by more 
than expected after liberalis- 
ation next year, compulsory 
lay-offs cannot be excluded, 
but Mr John Goossens, Bel- 
gacom ’s chief executive, 
insists be will do everything 
possible to avoid that. 

The company hopes to 
transfer about 1,300 people 


by 2000 into a new security 
subsidiary offering installa- 
tion and monitoring of 
alarms linked to Bdgacom's 
network, and secur i ty guard 
services. 

Other employees will be 
redeployed in functions cur- 
rently outso ur ced. 

Bel ga corn's plan may be 
the first in a wave of job 
losses as telecoms monopo- 
lies get into shape for liber- 
alisation of the ED market 
on January l 1998, followed 
by liberalisation of 70 mar- 
kets worldwide under a 
World Trade Organisation 
agreement 

Belgacom is one of 
Europe’s less efficient opera- 
tors and heavy job losses 
bad been expected since a 
consortium of Amerttech of 
the US, Tele Danmark and 
Singapore Telecom took a 
49.9 per cent stake in 1995 
for BFr73.3bn (then 
$2.57bn). The government 
retains a majority stake. 




News General 


Yeltsin promises reforms 

president Boris Yeltsin promised to address the grave social 
Wraenis aired by millions of protesters across the country this week. 
^be^Oyernment announced plans to pursue a host of micro-economic 
Rfanssi to encourage industrial restructuring, str engthe n, share- 
teMap rights and upgrade managerial skills and accounting prac- 

Communist party leader Gennady Zyuganov said the dem- 
os showed the people rejected the current course of 
: reform and the composition of the government. Page 2 

•ads ban on grant aid to China: Japan aided a 
r ban on official grant aid to China in an attempt to Improve 
^iqras. Tokyo suspended the aid, a small but symbolic part of its 
gfefennnent ftwriRfanr-p to China, in protest against nuclear weapons 
• Japanese foreign minister Y nkfhik o Ikeda will pass on the cabi- 
decision today at the start of a two-day visit to China. Page 3 

****** calls for pres sure on Israel: Palestinian Authority 

Yassir Arafat called on Arab and Moslem countries to force 
.W fo stop building Jewish settlements in and around Arab east 
*P®Um.US Middle East peace envoy Dennis Ross met Israeli 
Pf&je minister Beniamin Netanyahu and was preparing last night to 
refrlm to Washington to brief US president Sill Clinton. Page 3 

cuts Import tariffs to boost economy: Pa k istan cut 
fEs and a general sales tax and reduced personal and car- 
swate Income in an effort to revive its economy and strengthen 

with the International Monetary Fund. Finance minister 
wU Aziz said: “Our overriding objective is to revitalise the econ- 
in particular the industrial sector." Page S 

m 

^DalaiLama 


loader has upsdt 8e$ng this week. 
Ns first visit to Taiwan. In the 40 years since 
•JJtod his cotaitry after a fated uprising against 
■9*»fie lute, the "God-king" has been an effective 
**»nen for Ns people. But CWna continues to 
_2*fcthb demands for Increased autonomy tar 

despite the precedent set tor Hong Kong. 
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News Business 


Bre-X records demanded 

The Ontario Securities Commission asked to see all share trading 
records relating to Canadian exploration company Bre-X Minerals. 
Bre-X discovered the Busang gold site in Indonesia, thought to be the 
world’s largest but later shown to contain insignificant amounts of 
gold. Bre-X shares fell $13 to C$2L50 on Thursday, cutting the com- 
pany’s market value by C$3J2bn (US$2J27bn). Page 23; Crumbled to 
dust. Page 6; World stocks. Page 19; Lex, Page 24 

Suez- Lyonnais* merger talks confirmed: French holding 
company Suez and utilities and communications group Lyonnaise des 
Eaux confirmed they were holding merger talks. A combined group, 
in which Suez would probably be absorbed by Lyonnaise, would cre- 
ate a significant shake-up in the European utilities sector. Page 24 

Footsie amis shortened week firmly bat IIS shares slip 

Shares cm the London market ended the 
shortened holiday week firmly on Thurs- 
day. The FTSE 100 index, which began the 
week on a bleak note only to rally strongly 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, finished the 
day 114 points up at 4JS12JS. 58.1 points 
ahead on the week. US share prices 
slipped sharply lower on Thursday as the 
yield on the benchmark 30-year Treasury 
rose over the 7 per cent mark for the first 
time since September. By the close the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average had fallen 140.11 points to 6,740.59, its 
lowest level since January .World stocks, Page 19; London stocks, 
Page 20; Markets, Weekend FT Page XXII 
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LucasVufty plans buy-backs: Anglo-US en g inee ring group 
LucasVarity plans to become the first UK-quoted company to aban- 
don dividend payments in favour of a rolling programme of share 
buy-backs. The company, formed by last year’s 2SJ2bn ($5.Ibn) merger 
of Lucas Industries and Varity Corporation of the US, behaves buy- 
backs are fairer *h»n dividends for most shareholders because there 
is no additional benefit to tax-exempt pension funds. Page 24 

Formula On* row could delay flotation: A dispute over 
Formula One prize money and television royalty revenues involving 
the teams and motor racing's governing body, the Federation 

Internationale de I’Automoblle, could delay proposals to float For- 
mula One on the New York and London stock markets. Page 21 
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GLOBAL PRIVATISATION FUND 
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The Guinness Flight Global 
Privatisation Fund was the top performing 
international equity growth fund 
over 1996, with a performance of 33.8%*. 


Fbfiowing the British model, wefi ewer 100 countries haw now adopted privatisation as 
a core part of pubfic poficy. The OECD recently reported that global privatisations 
reached a new recad in 1996, up 14%, and are expected to rise again to USS1 00 btton 
In 1 997. The global privatisation programme makes available lor investment many tege 
co mpante s hi stable industries that have oonaiderabte scope for efficiency gains, and 
substantial profit advances, as they enter a competitive environment. 

You can access these opportunities through the award-winning Guinness ffight GtobaJ 
Privatisation Fund, the first otishora fund of its type; 

GUINNESS FLIGHT 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 


Gutman Hgitt Fund Mragn (Buomny) LlmlNd. OdrewOT Fight How. PO Bax 2SX St Rotor Port. 
Gaomaoy On 30H, CtamdUtetaL Wt «4« (D) MSI 7l2T7t. Fn *44 (0) 1481 71206&. 

Manat lwiuiAnnAALcDRi 

mere mKSimmonSSS at tto Gtawi ffipfcf QUtaf MnUnUeafaad 


CuutOia 


Call +44 (0)1481 712176 for information 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Reforms continue as millions demonstrate over wages and pensions 

Yeltsin undeterred by protests 


Belarus 
eurobond 
plan tests 
realms of 
credibility 

By Matthew Kaminski 
in Kiev 

In a week when citizens 
demonstrating for greater 
democracy were beaten, a 
US diplomat expelled and 
foreign journalists muffled, 

Belarus bas annnoanced it 

wants to issue a eurobond. 

The former Soviet repub- 
lic. which had all lending by 
the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank 
broken off last year, plans 
to approach capital markets 
with a debt issue of unspeci- 
fied size next year. 

“I guess anyone can do it 
nowadays," said Mr Dirk 
Damraii, head of research at 
Renaissance Capital in 
Moscow. “The market for 
wacky and off-beat issuance 
has increased a hundred fold 
In just the last few years. 
But you've got to draw the 
line somewhere." 

Russia, Kazakhstan and 
Moldova have already 
issued eurobonds and sev- 
eral regions within Russia 
and other former Soviet 
republics are planning debt 
issues. But on any risk crite- 
ria, Belarus looks an 
unlikely bet Tor a sovereign 
issue. 

President Alexander 
Lukashenko, a 42-year-old 
former Soviet farm boss, 
threw ont international 
donors who lobbied for mar- 
ket reforms and last year 
instituted foreign exchange 
controls and cracked down 
on private banks. 

With economic policies 
reminiscent of the Soviet 
era, the country experienced 
13 per cent inflation in Jan- 
uary alone. Mr Lukashenko 
won a confrontation with 
parliament in November and 
bas replaced it with a pup- 
pet chamber and broadened 
his powers. 

He is also lobbying for 
closer integration, perhaps 
union, with Russia. 

Given the president's dis- 
taste for western ways, bis 
support for a eurobond sur- 
prised some analysts and 
amused others. 

“Albania would be the 
only one Td laugh harder 
at," Mr Damrau said. “I 
don’t think investors are 
that stupid. Maybe as a Rus- 
sian region it might be via- 
ble." 

Mr Vyacheslav Kuropa- 
tenko, head of the capital 
markets division at the 
finance ministry, said Bela- 
rus expected scepticism but 
viewed a eurobond as a 
cheaper way to plug its bud- 
get deficit. 

“In principle our country 
is sovereign and we can do 
this," he said. “I'm not say- 
ing that Belarus would get a 
good credit rating or sell at 
the lowest possible interest 
rate." 

As spreads on interna- 
tional emerging debt mar- 
kets narrow, a eurobond 
from Belarus might help 
satiate the “developing 
appetite for high risk 
paper", an official from a 
credit ratings agency said. 

A western banker said 
Belarus’s low debt burden 
could help it secure a rea- 
sonable rating. 

Russia claimed ail Soviet 
assets and liabilities and 
Belarus had built up 31 bn in 
debt since 1991, mostly for 
energy imports. “Belarus 
never defaulted and no one 
has been crazy enough to 
lend to the country,” the I 
banker said. 

However, the credit- 
agency official cautioned: “I 
wouldn't rule Belarus out; 
1998 is a long. long time in 
emerging market politics." 
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By John Thornhill 
in Moscow 

President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday promised that the 
Russian government would 
take “energetic and reso- 
lute” steps to address the 
social problems aired by mil- 
lions of protesters across the 
country’ this week. 

But Mr Gennady Zyuga- 
nov, Communist party 
leader, said the wave of pro- 
tests showed the people 
rejected the course of eco- 
Domic reform and the com- 
position of the government 
He threatened to vote down 


U p to 50.000 people 
are expected to 
march in protest 
later today in Strasbourg 
against the opening in the 
city of a congress by the far- 
right National Front fFN). 
which is stepping up its 
drive to enter m ains tream 
French politics. 

An extra 1,500 police have 
been drafted in to the Alsa- 
tian capital to keep order 
during the congress. It will 
end on Monday with Mr 
Jean-Marie Le Pen. the FN*s 
veteran leader, due to call on 
the French to make “the big 
change" and elect his party 
to parliament next year. 

The party's congresses are 
held every three years. The 
latest comes shortly after 
the party captured a fourth 
town hall in southern 
France and follows recent 
controversy over legislation 
a gains t illegal immigration. 

Since its formation in 1972 
the FN has held only one 
congress outside the Paris 
region. By holding the latest 
gathering in Strasbourg Mr 
Le Pen may have wanted to 
reward Alsace for giving him 
25 per cent of its votes in the 
1995 presidential contest 10 
points above his national 
score. But the decision or the 
anti-Maastricht treaty party 
to choose the city - home to 
the European parliament, 
the Council of Europe and of 
France's largest Jewish com- 
munities. and run by a 
Socialist mayor, Mrs Cather- 


the government in parlia- 
ment 

Trade unions claimed 20m 
Russians participated in 
Thursday's demonstrations, 
called to protest against the 
late payment of wages and 
pensions. 

The authorities suggested 
only 2m protesters had come 
out on to the streets, and 
praised the people's 
restraint 

Highlighting Mr Yeltsin's 
rediscovered reformist zeal, 
the government announced 
plans to pursue a host of 
micro-economic reforms to 
encourage industrial 


ine Trautmann - borders on 
the provocative. 

Saying the way to deal 
with the FN was “not to ban, 
but to fight it”. Mrs Traut- 
mann has helped orchestrate 
the protests. 

This week. anti-FN and 
anti -racist organisations 
have been holding meetings 
and seminars in the city. At 
a writers' gathering on 
Thursday, Mr Salman Rush- 
die. the British author under 
an I ranian death threat for 

‘The political 
class should get 
a grip on itself 
and the press 
should put up a 
wall of silence 5 


his opinions, insisted on the 
freedom for Mr Le Pen “to 
express his evil opinions... 
and for writers to criticise 
them”. 

Yesterday a black flag flew 
briefly from Strasbourg 
cathedral and there was a 
symbolic “evacuation” of the 
city, reminiscent of the exo- 
dus in 1940. The Charlie 
Chaplin Dim The Dictator 
was also shown. 

When the FN's 2JJ0O dele- 
gates travel this morning 
from their hotels to the 
Palais des Congr&s (where 
the European Union in 1989 


restructuring, strengthen 
shareholder rights and 
upgrade managerial skills 
and accounting practices. 

The government also 
announced it would with- 
draw state support from 
companies which failed to 
follow basic principles of cor- 
porate governance. 

Mr Sergei VasiJiev, the 
deputy economics minister 
who has proved one of the 
most energetic reformers in 
the government, said such 
changes were needed if 
industry was to attract 
increased investment and 
promote growth in Russia's 


decided to launch the negoti- 
ations that ended in the 
Maastricht treaty), they will 
cross a road with “F as in 
Facist. N as in Nazi" etched 
into the tarmac. After the 
delegates leave on Monday 
evening a symbolic “spring 
cleaning" is to take place in 
the square outside. 

Mr Lionel Jospin and Mr 
Robert Hue, leaders of 
France’s Socialist and Com- 
munist parties respectively, 
will take part in today's big 
rally. 

But most in the governing 
centre-right coalition believe 
the demonstration will play 
into Mr Le Pen's hands, giv- 
ing him yet more publicity 
and reinforcing his follow- 
ers' martyr complex. 

Mr Gilles de Robien, par- 
liamentary leader of the 
UDF, part of the government 
coalition, said this week “the 
political class should get a 
grip on itself and the press 
should put up a wall of 
silence against an anti -demo- 
cratic formation. With all 
this publicity, the FN can 
only prosper". 

According to an Ipsos poll 
in yesterday's Le Point mag- 
azine, the FN would still fail 
to win any seats in elections 
to the National Assembly in 
1998. 

However, many analysts 
believe the party could at 
least be a spoiling factor in 
some 100 constituencies, gen- 
erally to the detriment of the 
conventional right. 


recession- racked economy. 

"Potential investors do no: 
know the real situation at 
companies * even the man- 
agement does no: necessar- 
ily know.” he said, adding 
that a detailed industrial 
reform plan would be pub- 
lished within a month. 

The government said 42 
per cent of Russian indus- 
trial enterprises incurred 
losses in the first 10 months 
of 1996. compared with 35 
per cent a year earlier. 

But the lack of effective 
and enforceable bankruptcy 
procedures has meant many 


Where proportional repre- 
sentation exists - for the 
European Parliament and 
France's 22 regional councils 
- the FN has shown it can 
win. It has several Euro-MPs 
and 227 regional councillors, 
as well as control of four 
southern towns. 

In an interview in Le Fig- 
aro this week, ilr Le Pen 
said that under certain dr- 


prises struggle on. failing to 
pay wages, commercial defats 
or taxes on time. 

This has worsened the 
debt crisis plaguing Russian 
industry and contributed to 
the large shortfalls in gov- 
ernment revenues. 

Mr Vasihev said a draft 
presidential decree would 
also be issued next month 
giving enterprises title over 
their land and creating an 
active market for non-agri- 
cultural land. Bankers sug- 
gest this could help compa- 
nies raise additional capital 
by pledging land as collat- 
eral. 


cumstances the FN could 
“benefit from a popular 
grounds well in its favour". 
Asked what these circum- 
stances might be. he 
suggested a possible victory 
of Islamic fundamentalists in 
Algeria “with the flight 
towards France of 100.000 
[government] Algerians" or 
an "explosion in [French] 
suburbs”. 


Italian businesses 
hit at mini-budget 


By Robert Graham in Rome 

Italy's business community has 
pledged to stage a protest meeting 
against the government's mini- 
budget. unveiled this week. 

Business leaders have joined the 
rightwing opposition in complaining 
that the financial package does little 
to help Italian chances of joining the 
first stage of the European single 
currency, due to begin in 1999. 

The mini-budget is designed to 
reduce this year’s public accounts by 
0.8 per cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct and bring the deficit within the 
Maastricht treaty’s target of 3 per 
cent of GDP. Bat economists have 
attacked the absence of structural 
adjustments and the reliance on 
accounting devices that will have to 
be paid for later. 

The unprecedented protest meet- 
ing. called for April 10 by Confindus- 
tria, the industrialists' confedera- 
tion, Is a hostile gesture. 
Confindustria Is concerned at the 
decision to proceed with plans oblig- 
ing businesses to make advance tax 
payments on funds they hold to pay 
leaving employees. The advance tax 
is due to raise L6.000bn ($3.5bn) of 
the L15J500bn total In the mini-bud- 
get. The enforced payment will also 
apply in the 1998 budget 
The director-general of Confindus- 
tria, Mr Innocenzo Cipolletta, yester- 
day claimed: “This will help depress 
the economy and do nothing to 


improve the public accounts." 

Other measures agreed by the gov- 
ernment reflected the need to retain 
the support of hardliners in Recon- 
structed Communism. The latter 
refused to allow cuts in the pensions 
and welfare system - recognised as 
the one area where significant in- 
roads can be made on the structural 
nature of public spending. The Party 
of the Democratic Left <PDS>. the 
dominant partner in the govern- 
ment, was also reluctant to alienate 
its electorate ahead of key municipal 
elections next month. 

These pressures influenced the 
decision to resort to accountancy 
devices. Some L2,600bn will come 
from a six-month freeze on “exit" 
payments made to public sector 
employees; L400bn from extending 
the amnesty period for repaying 
social security contributions; L500bn 
from a rise in postal tariffs; L1300bn 
from cuts in ministerial budgets; and 
L4,500bn from banks accelerating 
payment of the income taxes they 
handle, alongside a speed-up in 
inheritance payments. 

The government also arranged for 
an Easter sweetener, Eni, the par- 
tially privatised oil company, is to 
cut petrol prices by L50 a litre. 

• Italian growth slowed sharply to 
0.7 per cent in 1996 from 2.9 per cent 
a year earlier, according to figures 
released yesterday. 

Currencies. Page 8: World Stock 
Markets, Page 19 


Portugal to boost 
sell-off programme 


By Peter Wise in Lisbon 

Portugal’s Socialist government 
plans to raise Es800bn (S4.7bn) in 
1998-1999 from the privatisation of 
17 companies, including TAP-Air 
Portugal, the national airline. 

The sell-off programme unveiled 
by the finance ministry brings total 
estimated revenue from privatisa- 
tion to more than Esl.700bn in the 
government’s four-year term, due to 
end in October 1999. 

The sale of holdings in TAP will 
probably take place next year. Pre- 
liminary talks are believed to be 
under way with, among others, Air 
France, Iberia, Alitalia and Swiss- 
air. The state is to remain an 
“important reference shareholder", 
but will consider giving up majority 
control. TAP is forecast to show a 
profit this year after an EO-backed 
rescue plan that involved an injec- 
tion of state aid as a condition for 
staff cats and restructuring. 

Ana, airport operator, is also to be 
privatised next year, bnt air-traffic 
control will be split off and remain 
under state control. An independent 
authority to regulate the civil avia- 
tion sector will be created. 

Others companies to be sold 
include Gaz de Portugal, a gas util- 
ity. the Viana do Castelo shipbuild- 
ing yard in northern Portugal, and 

EPAC, a grain marketing and distri- 
bution company that the govern- 
ment acknowledges Is faced with 


closure unless a buyer can be found. 

Most revenue will come from the 
sale of farther stakes in companies 
already in the process of privatisa- 
tion. These include some of the 
country’s biggest industrial compa- 
nies such as Portucel (pulp and 
paper). Cimpor (cement), Petrogal 
(oil), Tabaqueira (tobacco) and 
Electricidade de PortugaL 

Mr Antonio Sousa Franco, finance 
minister, said privatisation would 
be decisive in reducing public debt. 
It was also aimed at making Portu- 
guese industry more competitive 
and enlarging capital markets. 

As part of the convergence plan 
for joining the single European cur- 
rency, the government forecasts 
public debt will fall from 64 per cent 
of gross domestic product this year 
to 59.4 per cent in 2000. 

• The European Commission has 
asked Portugal to explain why the 
state has guaranteed new loans to 
Lisnave. Europe’s biggest ship 
repairer, after the failure to imple- 
ment an EU-approved restructuring 
plan involving Esl7.7bn (5104m) in 
state aid and Es43bn in compensa- 
tion for moving shipyards. 

It wants to know why the govern- 
ment gave guarantees at the end of 
1996 for Lisnave to reschedule 
repayment of a loan of £s6bn and to 
cover an overdraft facility of 
Es3.5bn. These had enabled the com- 
pany, which is 15 per cent state- 
owned, to stay in business. 


ABN Amro hardens soft-drug stance 


By Sander Thoenes hi Amster da m 

ABN Amro, the largest Dutch retail 
bank, has responded to growing 
international ire with the liberal 
Dutch attitude to drugs by slamming 
the door on soft-drug dealers. 

In a letter to clients who run cof- 
fee shops, which tend to specialise in 
marijuana and hashish rather than 
coffee, the bank said it would no 
longer provide credit, mortgage 
accounts or other business services 
for such illegal activities. 

"We are quitting.” said Mr Theo 
van Dijk, spokesman for ABN Amro. 
“It's all getting too foggy." 

The sale of cannabis is illegal in 


the Netherlands, but sales of no 
more than five grammes of hashish 
or marijuana are tolerated by police 
and revenues are taxed. 

“In the past there were grounds 
for doing it,“ Mr van Dijk said. "But 
the tolerance policy is getting 
tougher. 

"That makes the hank's position 
less secure. We keep being forced to 
adjust to shifting views on what is 
money laundering." 

Neighbouring countries, particu- 
larly France, insist there is no room 
in a united Europe for an alternative 
Dutch policy on drugs, as cannabis 
bought In the Netherlands can then 
be moved freely around the EU. 


France has refused to implement 
fully the Schengen treaty removing 
internal border controls until the 
matter is resolved. 

The Netherlands has responded to 
criticism with tougher limits on the 
amount of drugs that can be sold, 
more raids on coffee shops and 
highly publicised crackdowns on 
hard-drug smuggling, which has 
never been tolerated. 

The Dutch population, too. Is 
growing increasingly resentful of the 
side effects of their country’s drug 
policy, such as a high pe tty-crime 
rate and an influx of foreign drug 
addicts. 

The government has tried to com- 


bat the laundering through Dutch 
banks of money from sales of hard 
drugs, for instance by requiring that 
an transfers of FI 25.000 ($13,200) or 
more be reported. But the policy of 
tolerance has created a grey area 
resistant to police attempts to sepa- 
rate the big and small players. 

ABN Amro’s announcement left 
its competitors gloating, although 
newspaper reports suggested that 
some banks still dealt with coffee 
shops. 

“ING Bank has had a policy for 
years not to deal with businesses 
that deal with drugs." said Mr Rob 
Vonk, ING's spokesman. "Tolerated 
is still Illegal." 


of these joss-making enter- 


National Front stirs 
Strasbourg passions 

David Buchan on the far-right party’s decision 
to hold its congress in the Alsatian capital 



Jean-Marie Le Pen; expected to call on French to make “the 
big change” and elect his party to parliament can s>» 


INTERNATIONAL NEVVSDjgEST 

US economy 
grows 3.8% 

The US economy mwr at an annual wlr •»« lt*r « vti? in 
the last three months of 1336. a slightly Niouerp.ua- funis 
previously reported hut stili likely :o hr rwftiAwi. t.*> 
fast for uon-inflftliunanr eoutfiff poury m.ikn:- 
Yestenhiv's report from the Comment iMuwi ■ 
which revised its previous estimate of 3.6 P*t ■vn* 
in gross domestic product in tin* fourth quarter. :» 
the week that the Federal Krservr raised interest raU-- | 
cool inflationary pressures. 

All the evidence from the first lew months of 1.0 i 
suggests that the strong pace is being mamMnm! ■»«»! 
may require further action by the central bank tis Iftc 
next few months. 

Fears ora further rate increase sparkiil a nu <«u 
Wall Street on Thursday. The Dow Jones Iiu1ustrt.U 
Average dosed 140. 11 points lower at Imvkv-: 1h>'ij 

down 217 points at one stage. 

The GDP report also revealed that profits before tax at 
US corporations Increased by 04S per cent in Uw fourth 
quarter from the previous three months After- lax pfriiU.- 
rose by 1.5 per cent, following a decline of 1-4 per cent In 
the preceding quarter. (jmsnf ft/Ait, 

Currencies. Pajre 8; World Stock Markets. Ibute IT. 

Wall Street: Weekend FT. Page XXII 

Zairean rebels capture town 

Zairean rebels were reported to hove ruptured another 
town in Shaba province yesterday, a day after agreeing fit 
talks with President Mobutu Sese Seta's shaky region 1 
The reported fall of Kasenga means that Mr l.mrenf 
Kabila's rebels control about a quarter of Zaire, live 
months after starting the revolt m the east. 

Kasenga is on Lake Mweru. 220km north-east of 
Lubumbashi. Zaire's second city and the centre of the 
country's reserves of copper, cobalt and precious metals. 

Mr Kabila's and Mr Mobutu’s delegates agreed at -i 
summit on the crisis in Togo to hold the first negotiation.- 
between the two sides, probably in South Africa early 
nest week. Neuter. LubuHileuJ.': 

Party boost for Algerian poll 

Algeria's Socialist Forces Front iFFSI. the main secular 
opposition party, has announced that it will take part in 
the June 5 legislative elections. Mr Seddiq Debaili. first 
secretary of the party, made it dear on Thursday hi* did 
not believe the elections offered a solution to the five-year 
Algerian war and said the party reserved the right to pul! 
out of the campaign if it appeared to ho manipulated. 

The participation of one of the army -kicked 
government's most outspoken critics win lend credibility 
to elections from which the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), 
the party stripped of an election victor}* in 19H2. is 
excluded. But FFS officials said yesterday their 
participation simply aimed to take advantage of the 
political opening allowed during the campmtni period t« 
put across their message of the need for dialogue. 

The national assembly which will emerge from the 
elections will have very limited powers, followuig hist 
November’s amendment to the Algerian constitution. 
Despite this, however, an FFS boycott would have risked 
leading to the party's marginalisation on the political 
scene. Roula Kkataf. Lowin'! 

Sarajevo power-sharing deal 

Bosnian Moslem and Croat leaders have agreed on a 
power-sharing deal for Sarajevo's city government, paving 
the way for the election of a mayor for the Bosnian 
capital, state television has reported. 

Sarajevo has had no mayor for more than a year 
because of months of political stalemate- International 
mediators have been calling on local leaders to put aside 
their differences over power-sharing and throw their 
support behind a prominent figure as mayor who could 
promote the city’s reconstruction. 

Sarajevo once had large Serb and Croat minorities but 
since the 1992-95 Bosnian war. the city is now 
predominantly Moslem. Croats are estimated to comprise 
less than 10 pm 1 cent of the city's post-war population. All 
but a few Serbs fled in the spring of 1996 when their 
suburbs reverted to Moslem-Croat federation control. 

The argument over the structure of Sarajevo's city 
government has been one of many disputes to plague 
Bosnia's troubled Moslem-Croat federation. Croats 
suspect Moslem leaders of trying to dominate the 
federation, based on a larger share of the population. 
Moslems have accused Croats of plotting to annex 
Croat-controlled territory to neighbouring Croatia. A 1995 
peace treaty preserved Bosnia as a single state comprising 
the federation and a Serb entity. Reuter. Sarajevo 

CIS summit ‘a turning point’ 

A summit in Moscow of the 12 former Soviet republics 
making up the Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) melted some of the ice between them yesterday but 
left the most pressing problems unresolved Russia's 
President Boris Yeltsin, taking a firm lead after months of 
illness, said the three-hour summit had overcome doubts 
about the future of the grouping, which rose unsteadily 
from the ashes of the Soviet Union after its collapse in 
1991. “Yes. the question really arose at our session, how 
can we move forward? Nevertheless, we later reached the 
common conclusion that the Commonwealth was 
necessary,” said Mr Yeltsin. 

He declared the summit a turning point and said that 
all the presidents had pledged to integrate their 
economies. The leaders also said they had agreed to 
extend the mandate of CIS peacekeeping troops in the 
central Asian state of Tajikistan to stop a four-year civil 
war flaring again. But there was no word on the future of 
Russian peacekeeping forces in the breakaway Georgian 
region of Abkhazia, which Tbilisi says must either do 
more or leave. Reuter. Moscow 

GM workers end strike 

Workers at a US General Motors plant have approved a 
new contract, ending a two-week strike that disrupted 
production of the company's pickup trucks. 

Eighty-five per cent of the United Auto Workers 
members at Fort Wayne. Indiana, who attended a meeting 
on Thursday voted for the agreement, said a union 
member. 

Under the pact. GM agrees to bring in 278 more workers 
from its placement centre to ease the staffing shortage u\ 
the plant, which produces the full-size C/K series pickups, 
some of GM's best-selling vehicles. AP, Fart Waf/ue 

Rafsanjani going to Mecca 

Iranian President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani U 
expected to travel to Saudi Arabia next month to perform 
the haj pilgrimage to Mecca. Mr Mohammad Reza Nouri 
Iran's ambassador to Riyadh, told the London-based 
newspaper Asharq al-Awsat that it would be Mr 
Ra&anjaoi's Hist official visit to Saudi Arabia. 

Analysts say Iran's desire to improve ties with Rivadh 
have been reflected by a softer tone used by the media 
and officials towards Saudi Arabia in the past few weeks 
Riyadh has refused to confirm US media reports of an 
Iranian link to the June bombing which killed 19 US 
servicemen in the eastern Saudi city ofKhobar. Iran, 
subject of sanctions from Washington - which accuses it 
of sponsoring state terrorism - denies any role. 

Iran’s foreign minister. Mr Ali Akbar Velqyati. said life 
visit to Saudi Arabia earlier this month as- part of a Guif 
tour had opened up a new chapter in relations between 
Tehran and Riyadh. Reuter, Dubai 
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P akistan cuts taxes and import tariffs 


By Fsrhan Bokhan 
In Islamabad 

Pakistan yesterday slashed 
its import tariffc, cnt per- 
sonal and corporate income 

taxes, and reduced a general 
sales tax, in a new effort to 
revive its economy and 
strengthen relations with 
the International Monetary 
mud. 

Mr Sartaj Aziz, finance 
minister, told the national 
assembly the import tariff 
would be cut from 65 per 
cent to a maximum 45 per 


cent for all items except 
cars. General sales tax 
(GST) of 18 per cent was cnt 
to 12.5 per cent, and income 
tax rates were reduced to a 
g-20 Per cent range, down 
from a 10-35 per cent range. 
Tax rates for public lim ited 
co mpa n ie s were cnt from 33 
par cent to 30 per cent 

The new rates will be 
enforced from July when the 
next financial year begins. 

Although the announce- 
ments need to be approved 
by parliament, that 
appeared a mere formality. 


The ruling Pakistan Mos- 
lem League (PML) has the 
following of almost 80 per 
cent of the MPs in the 217- 
seat lower house. 

Mr Aziz also proposed a 
GST of 3 per cent at all 
retail outlets from July. At 
present, the tax is charged 
at the manufacturing stage 
when products leave facto- 
ries, and there are no col- 
lections at the thousands of 
shops and larger selling 
points across the country. 
Food and medicines would 
remain exempt 


“Our overriding objective 
is to revitalise the economy 
and' In particular the indus- 
trial sector,” Mr Aziz said. 
Senior officials said the new 
incentives were part of an 
effort to strengthen the 
manufacturing sector, 
where growth is expected to 
fall below 3 per cent this 
year, down from an average 
of 6 per cent in the 1980s. 

Yesterday's package fol- 
lowed last week’s break 
with the IMF when it was 
confirmed that a $83 lm 
standby loan accord had 


ended prematurely because 
of Pakistan's failure to com- 
ply with its tough condi- 
tions, especially in cutting 
the budget deficit to 4 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
act 

The government plans to 
use Us latest incentives to 
make a plea for a medium- 
term structural adjustment 
loan. 

Although it has still not 
been officially announced, 
some government officials 
believe that Mr Aziz may 
travel to Washington next 


month to begin a fresh 
request. 

- Many business analysts 
welcomed yesterday’s 
announcements, but some 
said the domestic markets 
might take several days 
before coming out with a 
clear reaction. 

his Ayesha Muzaffar, ana- 
lyst at James Ca pel’s office 
in Islamabad, said: “The 
package should have a posi- 
tive Impact on reviving 
demand for industrial prod- 
ucts and Pakistan's textiles 
should especially benefit.” 


Arafat 
calls for 
greater 
pressure 
on Israel 


ByAvi Machfis in Jerusalem 

and Reuter 

' Mr Yassir Arafat, president 
of the Palestinian Author- 
ity, yesterday called on 
Arab and Moslem countries 
to take steps to farce Israel 
to stop building Jewish set- 
tlements in and around 
Arab east Jerusalem. 

As Mr Dennis Ross, US 
Ifiddle East peace envoy, 
ended his latest shuttle to 
save the peace process, the 
Mr Arafat’s spokesman dis- 
missed reports that Mr Ara- 
fetbad made a new pledge 
to stop violence. “The presi- 
dents and the Palestinian 
Authority’s stand is dear on 
this . issue and does not 
require to he reaffirmed,” 
die spokesman said. 

Mr Ross met Mr Benjamin 
Netanyahu, Israeli prime 
minister, yesterday and was 
preparing last night to 
return to Washington to 
brief President Bill Clinton. 

Hr Netanyahu said Mr 
Arafat had assured Mr Ross 
he would crack down on 
“terrorism”, Israel’s central 
demand from the Palestin 
tans. Rot, he added. Israel 
was waiting to see "dear, 
concrete action on the part 
of the Palestinian Author 
tty* before renewing peace 
talks. 

Air Ross had met Mr Ara- 
fat in Rabat, where he was 
attendug a special conven- 
tion of the Islamic nations’ 
Jerusalem Committee, 
which sharply criticised 
Israel's “expansionist pol- 
ky" tn east Jerusalem. 

Israel’s decision to go 
ahead with building the Bar 
Horn settlement in east 
Jerusalem has provoked 
nine days of unrest in the 
occupied West Bank. Israeli 
froops and Palestinians 
clash ed again yesterday 
flntmghoai .tiie territories. 

Last week a suicide 
tonber from Hamas, the 
Islamic resistance move- 
- matt, blew MmcoFf up in a 
Tel Aviv restaurant and 
kflkd three Israeli women. 

Palestinians rejected 
J®teFs accusations that 
.were responsible for 
fc* current crisis. “Settle- 
yd* and peace do not go 
tafcther, and violence and 
Pttte do not go together,” 
®* Hr Saeb Erekat. chief 
Wtettnkm negotiator, after 
Mr Ross. "But one 
*taiHy leads to the other 
that's the equation that 
be understood.” Mr 
said Israel had offi- 
' "toy suspended peace talks. 
Israeli newspaper 
•fate yesterday published 
/■“ opinion poll which indtt- 
“■kd rapport for Mr Netan- 
. Jtirn among Israelis was 
®°®ng. It showed 54 par 
*Jdof Israelis were not sat- 
“**d“wifh the prime min- 
performance in diplo- 
affairs”. Fifty-eight 

cent favoured establish- 
•rat-of a “national unity 
®®tMaent” with the oppo- 
Labour party. 


Japan resumes 
official grant 
aid to China 


By WBfiam Dawkins hn Tokyo 

Japan yesterday ended a 
two-year ban on official 
grant aid to China in an 
attempt to improve strained 
relations. 

Mr Yukihfko Eked a, Japa- 
nese foreign minist er, will 
pass on the cabinet decision 
to his Chinese counterpart, 
Mr Qian Qichen, today at the 
start of a two-day visit, the 
first by a Japanese minister 
since the death of Deng 
Xiaoping on February 19. 

Japan suspended grant 
aid. a small but symbolic 
part of its total government 
assistance to China, in May 
1995, in protest against the 
latest in a series of nuclear 
weapons tests. Chinese 
nuclear testing is especially 
offensive to the Japanese, 
victims of the only atomic 
bombs ever used against 
civilians, in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in 1945. 

The Tokyo foreign minis- 
try recommended resuming 
aid last aut umn , in recogni- 
tion of China’s decision to 
stop testing and to sign the 
United Nations comprehen- 
sive nuclear test ban treaty. 
However, the ruling Liberal 
Democratic party needed 
time to discuss the matter, 
on which it is internally 
divided, and to choose a pro- 
pitious moment. 

As a first step, Mr Ikeda 
said yesterday he would 
offer Yl.7bn ($13.7m) for the 


supply of medical equipment 
for the women and children 
of Nanjing. 

Japan disbursed Y7bn in 
grants, mainly for medical, 
educational and humanitar- 
ian needs, to C hina in the 12 
months to March 1995, the 
final year before aid was cut 
off. That is tiny compared 
with Japanese government 
soft loans, mainly for infra- 
structure, of Y140bn 
($Li3bn) in the year to last 
March, which was unaf- 
fected by the nuclear dis- 
pute. 

Mr Ikeda also plans to dis- 
cuss China’s bid to join the 
World Trade Organisation. 
The Tokyo government 
eagerly support s accession, 
as a way to anchor China 
politically to the interna- 
tional community and to 
protect Japan's test-growing 
private sector investments 
there. 

This weekend’s agenda 
includes a new treaty to set 
exclusive fishing rights 
within a 200-mile coastal 
zone. This is complicated by 
an unresolved dispute over 
the ownership of a group of 
Japanese held islands in the 
East China Sea. known as 
Senkaku in Japanese or Dia- 
oyu in Chinese. Mr Ikeda 
also seeks progress over 
plans to destroy chemical 
weapons left by the Japanese 
imperial army in China at 
the end of the second world 
war. 


Deregulation 
moves approved 


By Wffliam Dawkins 

The Japanese cabinet 
yesterday gave its blessing 
to a wide-ranging package of 
nearly 3,000 economic and 
financial deregulation mea- 
sures and called on govern- 
ment ministries to come up 
with implementation plans 
by September. 

Many measures have been 
under discussion for years, 
or are already scheduled for 
implementation, but the 
2^23-point plan also lists 890 
new ideas, mainly relating to 
financial services and the 
property market 
The government will on 
Monday announce more 
details of plans to promote 
the property market includ- 
ing higher building plot 
ratios and a possible cut in 
taxes on the sale of securit- 
ised property loans. 

Private sector economists 
were sceptical whether this 
latest in a series of deregu- 
lation schemes would really 
hasten the reduction of offi- 
cial barriers to business. 

The government is com- 
mitted to ending controls on 
fees for all kinds of financial 
transactions and scrapping 
barriers between banks, 
stockbrokers and insurance 
companies by 2001. A time- 


table for the liberalisation of 
stockbroking commissions 
will be issued in June. 

The most important new 
financial measure in the 
plan would enable establish- 
ment of special purpose 
flpanr-iai companies to trade 
in investment trusts and 
asset-backed securities, said 
Mr Hiroshi Mitsuzoka, 
finance minister. The gov- 
ernment is also considering 
ending a ban on share 
options. 

■ The Japanese labour mar- 
ket strengthened slightly in 
February, but not enough to 
cut unemployment from the 
3^5 per cent rate at which it 
has stagnated for the past 
few months. 

Within the total, the num- 
ber of people in work rose by 
1.9 per cent, the biggest 
jump for five years, accord- 
ing to official data yesterday. 
But tills had no impact on 
the overall jobless rate 
because the size of the work- 
force rose by exactly the 
same proportion, mainly 
because of an increase in 
people seeking work. 

Id another sign of the gen- 
eral weakness of recovery, 
industrial production fell by 
3.4 per cent in February, 
alter a 5.6 per cent rise in 
January. 


Malaysia announces moves 
to restrict speculation 


JWgjsla annrmnpprt what it described as 
pre-emptive” measures yesterday against 
Property and share speculation, capping 
to selected types of property devel- 
and to stock market investors. 
Writes James Kynge in Lumpur. 

Mr Ahmad Mohamad Don, the central 
governor, raid they were essential to 
®bsure that asset inflation did not upset the 
country's sparkling record of economic 
A propert y glut predicted from late 
.this year or in 19% has raised concerns that 
“plsjsfa could encounter some of the finan- 
cMl Problems currently afflicting Thailand. 

Economists raw the new restrictions as 
p ud. Al though sentiment on the stock and 
Property market may be slightly depressed 
the short term, the measures should he 
re 8arded as healthy far the long-term devel- 
° Pj|P efl t of both markets, they said. 

Fran April i, loans by commercial banks 
*nd finance houses for the purchase of 


stocks or units in unit trusts may not 
amount to more than 15 per cent of total 
lending. Merchant banks cannot disburse 
over 30 per cent of their total loans for these 
purposes. Lending to property developments 
- apart from infrastructure projects, indus- 
trial buildings and lower-cost housing - is to 
be capped at 20 per cent of total bank lend- 
ing from April 1, Bank Negara, the central 
bank, said. T-^nHmg for stock market invest- 
ments was 14.4 per cent of total lending last 
year, and loans for the types of property 
specified by the central bank was 21 

per cent of total loans. 

It forecast gross domestic product would 
grow this year at 7.B&2 per cent, compared 
with an actual R2 per cent last year and 9 A 

per cent is 1995. . 

It also said that the deficit m the current 
account, which measures trade in goods and 
services, fell in 1996 to M*13bn (USS524bn> 
from MSl&7bn the year earlier. 



HANBO’S 

CHAIRMAN 

ARRESTED 

South Korean prosecutors 
yesterday arrested the chair- 
man of the stricken Hanbo 
Group whose steelmaking 
flagship collapsed in Janu- 
ary, a prosecution official 
said, Reuter reports from 
Seoul. 

“Mr Chong Bo-keon (on 
the left in the picture) was 
arrested and taken to the 
Yoongdnngpo prison.” he 
said. Mr Chong was held 
after being questioned at the 
prosecutors’ office. Prosecu- 
tors have accused Mr Chong 
of pocketing about WonSTbn 
(S42m) from Hanbo Group 
funds. Hanbo, with 22 affili- 
ate companies, is Sooth 
Korea’s I4tb largest indus- 
trial conglomerate. 

Mr Chong’s father, Hanbo 
founder Chung Tae-soo, is 
already standing trial with 
nine others in connection 
with the Hanbo loans scan- 
dal that has rocked the 
nation. Hanbo Steel 
defaulted on debt repay- 
ments after racking np 
$5.Sbn in largely unsecured 
loans. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


KL softens line 
on Singapore 

Malaysia yesterday showed signs of retreating from its 
announcement earlier this week that it would freeze new 
d eal i n gs with Singapore and stop awarding contracts to 
Singaporean companies. Mr Anwar Ibrahim, deputy prime 
minister, said Malaysia wanted to normalise relations but 
it would take some time to “reestablish previous levels of 
confidence”. Mr Ibrahim did not mention cabinet 
decisions this week to suspend governmental and political 
contacts and to stop awarding new contracts. 

Since that cabinet meeting ministers have sought to 
stand back from their action, which depressed share 
prices in Singapore and caused turbulent trade in the 
Singapore dollar. Observers said the statements were 
meant to ease but maintain pressure on Singapore’s 
leaders, whom Malaysia wants to show more contrition 
over derogatory remarks made by Mr Lee Kuan Yew, 
former Singapore prime minister, about a Malaysian 
state. James Kynge, Kuala Lumpur 

Thai exports increase 

Thailand’s exports grew in January for the first month 
since last June but imports were higher than expected, 
causing the trade and current account deficits to widen 
substantially, according to central bank figures. January 
exports grew 5.1 per cent year-on-year to Btll$.9bn 
(S4.47bn), while imports rose 112 per cent year-on-year, 
resulting in a trade deficit 11.6 per cent higher than in the 
same period the previous year. The current account 
balance, though falling 17 per cent on a year-on-year 
basis, was 172 per cent higher than in December. The 
large import bill was due to businesses delaying 
purchases until tariff cuts took place at the beginning of 
this year. Ted Bardacke, Bangkok 

Australia intercepts aircraft 

Australia yesterday ordered a cargo aircraft, believed to 
be carrying helicopter guns hips and other military 
supplies to Papua New Guinea, to land at an air base In 
the Northern Territory. The Antonov-124 aircraft's cargo 
was thought to have been for the use of mercenaries hired 
to quell PNG secessionist rebels. A spokesman for Mr Ian 
McLachlan, federal defence minister, confirmed that the 
aircraft had been intercepted at the request of the PNG 
government Nikki Tail, Sydney 

Israeli tycoon Saul Elsenberg, 76, who played a key role 
in establishing diplomatic ties between China and Israel 
in 1992. died in Beijing on Thursday night from a heart 
attack, Israeli sources said yesterday. AFP. Buying. 



How are men keeping their chins up in the face of ageism and 
stress in the workplace? Why is the professional woman 
profligate if her suit costs as much as a man’s? Why are 
millionaire mariners trading in their sleek super yachts for salvage 
tugs, icebreakers and other incredible hulks? And Is that Greek 
urn on your mantelpiece proof that you are a discerning 
collector or a collaborator in the looting of historical sites? 

Find out in the monthly how to spend it magazine, free with 
the Weekend FT on Saturday, April 5. 
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NEWS: UK 


Price guide downgrades used auto values as survey shows many dealers refuse trade-ins 

Daewoo under fire from motor trade 


By John Griffiths in London 

Daewoo, the Korean 
carmaker that ignored con- 
ventional dealers to set up 
its own sales network in the 
UK two years ago. is coming 
under threat from an 
increasingly hostile motor 
trade. 

Values of used Daewoo 
models have been down- 
graded by up to 10 per cent 
by Glass's Guide which is 
one of the two arbiters of 
used car selling prices in the 
UK. The downgrading coin- 
cides with trade press 
reports that dealers have 
been reluctant to take Dae- 
woo models as trade-ins. 

Glass's took the unusual 
step of announcing the 
downgrading, declaring that 
□aewoos had become 


Ford may abandon plans to build a 
Ford Escort-based “multi-activity 
vehicle" at its Halewood plant near 
Liverpool in north-west England, 
starting in 2000, if the market for such 
vehicles looks too crowded when a 
final decision on the project is taken in 
mid-1998, John Griffiths writes. 

But even if the MAV is cancelled 
because of the rapidly growing number 
of rival models, an alternative vehicle 
will be found to preserve jobs at the 


site. It will be built in tfae same vol- 
ume as the MAV - about 150,000 units 
a year - provided only that the work- 
force meets interim quality and pro- 
ductivity goals. 

This emerged yesterday as Ford 
played down its disappointment that it 
will receive only £I5m (S23.85m) in UK 
government grant aid for the project, 
which is expected to involve Ford itself 
spending well over £l00m. Halewood is 
to be re-equipped and modernised to 


build, the new vehicle, and a dedicated 
component supplier “park" established 
adjoining the assembly lines. 

Ford insiders indicated that Mr Jac 
Nasser, chairman of Ford of Europe, 
had sought about £40m aid Hale- 
wood from a government concerned by 
Ford's previously-declared intention to 
lose 1.300 jobs at the site and not to 
award Halewood prodnctios of the 
next Escort model, to be built In Ger- 
many and Spain starting next year. 


“doubtful stock", mainly 
because of their unaccepta- 
bility to the trade. 

Daewoo’s 40.000 registra- 
tions since April 1 1995, have 
made it by far the fastest- 
growing import franchise on 
record. It is contesting the 
validity of both the down- 
grading and a survey claim- 
ing that four out of five deal- 


ers refuse to take Daewoos 
as trade-ins. 

Daewoo’s presence has 

been controversial from the 
start, not least because, as 
part of its sales package, 
buyers receive free servicing 
and repairs for three years, 
free collection and delivery 
at service time and a tree 
replacement car, if needed. 


while the car is serviced. 

The rest of the motor trade 
has been under pressure to 
provide a similar service, 
said Mr Ian Goswell. execu- 
tive director of Dial, the car 
leasing subsidiary of Bar- 
clays b ank. “That means 
lower marg ins and the trade 
appears not to like it.” he 
said. 


Justifying its downgrad- 
ing. Mr Arnie Fenn. Glass's 
executive editor, said: “Until 
recently the Daewoo net- 
work had been willing to 
take back all ics cars into 
stock to protect their value. 
Now these used cars are 
finding their way on to the 
open market with fairly 
disastrous results. 


“The traditional motor 
trade is very reluctant to 
handle Daewoo core, borne 
out in a recent survey show- 
ing that 84 per cent of deal- 
ers will not touch a used 
Daewoo." 

Glass's rival, the CAP 
"Black Book", has not sin- 
gled out Daewoo, but it is 
also taking an increasingly 
cautious view of values. 

The controversy has 
arisen since the start of this 
year, when Daewoo decided 
that its cars must start Bod- 
ing their own value in the 
marketplace. 

The company said it was 
planning no direct action 
over the controversy, “but 
we are getting pretty upset 
at the negative stories". 

Daewoo has more than 160 
outlets in the UK. 


Rejuvenated shipyard 
is back in the swim 

Dutch owner plans further investment and 
expansion at the north-east’s Swan Hunter 


T he Dutch business- 
man who rescued 
Swan Hunter just 
days before its demise is 
planning further multi- mill - 
ion pound investment in the 
rejuvenated shipyard and 
expansion to another site on 
the River Tyne. 

Since Mr Jaap Kroese 
bought Swans' Wallsend 
yard in 1995 for £4m (S6.36m) 
from receivers Price Water- 
house. £6m has been 
invested there. 

Later this year he starts a 
further £6m of upgrading to 
enhance its ability to win 
work in the fast-growing 
market for conversion of 
ships into floating produc- 
tion storage and offloading 
vessels, for use in offshore 
oil and gas fields. 

Mr Kroese is also prepar- 
ing to bid for the Port of 
Tyne - privatisation of 
which is now on hold until 
after the general election - 
in the belief he could 
improve the river for indus- 


trial users. Part of his port 
privatisation business plan 
includes the proposed acqui- 
sition of another site on the 
Tyne for dismantling dis- 
used oil rigs and dredging 
the river so bigger ships can 
use it. He is being advised by 
the Port of Rotterdam. 

Swan Hunter, together 
with Norwegian-owned 
Kvaemer. is also among 
short-listed bidders for the 
disposal of the redundant 
Brent Spar rig. Mr Kroese is 
involved in a joint venture 
with Luk Oil Kaliningrad 
Morneftegaz. Russia's big- 
gest oil exporter, which he 
hopes will take Swan Hunter 
into construction of small 
oilfield modules. Stanislav 
Yuden. a Russian crane ship 
which is part of the joint 
venture, is working at 
Swans. 

“Once you can set £lm 
aside, all the money you 
invest is no risk because 
your lifestyle will always 
remain the same." says Mr 
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Kroese. who made his for- 
tune as operations director 
of Dutch-owned offshore 
industry specialist Heerema. 
“I think this yard has great 
potential.” 

In his first IS months at 
Swans. Mr Kroese made 
about £2m pretax profit. 

Since he bought it. Swans 
has completed a £4m con- 
tract to dismantle four plat- 
forms from the Conoco /BP 
Viking Alpha complex in the 
North Sea. 

But its mam workload has 
been the conversion of bulk 
carrier Solitaire into the 
world's biggest pipelaying 
vessel, a contract which has 
leapt in value from £50m to 
between £l20m and £140m. 

Swans won the contract 
from Solitaire’s Swiss owner 
Allseas after the job ran into 
difficulties at a Singapore 
shipyard. Swans’ work on 
Solitaire, which arrived in 
the Tyne last May. was 
expected to take 2m man- 
hours. since revised to 3m. 



Jaap Kroese and the Solitaire, the yard’s largest contract 


The number of men working 
on the vessel peaked last 
month at 3.000: it is now 
2.700. Mr Kroese expects at 
least 1.500 will continue 
until her completion around 
August. 

The job's scale has delayed 
further yard refurbishment 
but he expects this high-pro- 
file contract to help the com- 
pany as it bids, against 
Spanish. German and Dutch 
competition, for FPSO con- 
versions. 


If an FPSO contract can be 
secured, he hopes to keep 
about 500 on the payrolL 
Swans had lacked invest- 
ment for a long time. Mr 
Kroese claims. UK yards, he 
adds, have always been late 
into new markets. "This 
country is run from the City. 
And you can't expect any- 
body from the City to invest 
in a market like this, it’s vol- 
atile.” 

Chris Tighe 


Shareholder body may 
target poor performers 


By John Gapper, 

Banking Editor 

The California Public 
Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. which is among the 
world's leading advocates of 
shareholder activism, is to 
consider publishing a target 
list of poor performers 
among UK companies in 
which it holds shares. 

Calpers, which on Thurs- 
day published for the first 
time a set of corporate gover- 
nance principles for the UK 
and France, said it was 
likely to consider in “a year 
or two" publishing “focus 
lists” of underperforming 
companies. 

Calpers, which manages 
$110bn in funds, publishes 
an annual list of 10 “focus 
companies" in the US which 
it tries to make implement 
corporate reforms. It says 
that such activism has 
brought the fund an extra 
$150m in annual returns. 

Ms Kayla Gillian, head of 
corporate governance, said 
that Calpers' guidelines for 
the UK and France were the 
first it had published outside 
the US. It is planning two 
similar initiatives in Ger- 
many and Japan this year. 


Mr Charles Valdes, chair- 
man of Its investment com- 
mittee. said that France 
“needs to begin meeting 
market expectations and 
requirements to continue to 
attract capital" from such 
investors, and need to 
improve disclosure. 


have a representative on the 
latest UK committee on cor- 
porate governance, which is 
being chaired by Sir Ronald 
Hampel, chairman of I CL 
In France, Calpers wanted 
elimination of cross-share- 
bolding among industrial 
companies, which it believed 


Calpers’ principles for the UK 

■ Shareholders have a right and an obligation to exercise 
responsibilities as a corporate owner 

■ Existing UK codes of best practice should be strength- 
ened, not weakened 

■ Best practice guidelines should be updated periodically, 
and review bodies should include non-UK investors 

■ A company board's structure should be built on twin 
concepts of independence from management and account- 
ability to corporate owners 

■ UK governance practices should include elements to 
strengthen management’s accountability to corporate 
shareholders 


Ms Gillian said that Cal- 
pers wanted to build on 
efforts of local shareholders 
to guide the corporate gover- 
nance of their companies, 
such as the Cadbury and 
Greenbury committees in 
Britain, and the V16not com- 
mittee to France. 

She said Calpers would 
like itself or another interna- 
tional shareholders’ group to 


prevented other sharehold- 
ers from Influencing compa- 
nies, and also wanted the 
breakdown of traditional 
takeover defences. 

Calpers invests $3.7bn in 
the UK and $1.9bn in France, 
from a total overseas invest- 
ment portfolio of $23bn. 

Apple faces grilling, Page 23 
Lex, Page 24 


Women 
graduates 
‘lose out 
on jobs’ 

By Andrew Bolger, 
Employment Correspondent 


Women graduates are 
increasingly losing out to 
their male counterparts in 
the race for the best jobs and 
salaries on graduation - 
partly because men start 
looking for work much ear- 
lier, according to research by- 
Barclays Bank. 

Its survey found that 
while women graduates last 
year had an average starting 
salary of £11,749. {(18.6801 
men typically started on 
£13,660 - 16 per cent more 
than women. This compared 
with a salary difference 
between the sexes of 8 per 
cent among 1995 graduates. 

Women are la g gin g behind 
in the pay stakes in spite of 
doing better academically at 
university. Of the 1,500 grad- 
uates surveyed, 64 per cent 
of the women gained upper 
second degrees or first-class 
degrees, compared with only 
55 per cent of the men. 

Almost twice as many men 
as women were in graduate 
training schemes, which 
generally offer higher sala- 
ries - on average. £14.902. In 
contrast, more women took 
temporary jobs - 26 per cent, 
compared with 23 per cent 
the previous year - with 
average salaries of only 
£9.137. Women graduates 
also expected to be paid less 
in the future. When asked 
what they expected to be 
gaming in five years* time, 
women estimated an average 
of £20,852. Men expected 
£25,119. 

The survey suggested that 
an early start in the search 
for work was having an 
effect on graduates' 
short-term career success. 
Sixty per cent of those who 
were in the first job in their 
chosen career had started 
looking for work before 
Easter of their final year, 
compared with only 27 per 
cent of those in temporary 
jobs. 

High-earning graduates 
started the search for 
employment earliest. More 
than 20 per cent of those 
earning over £20,000 had 
started job-hunting before 
their final year. However, 36 
per cent of graduates left 
their job search ants up to 
two months after their 
exams. 

By Easter of their final 
year. 46 per cent of men had 
started looking for full-time 
employment, compared with 
only 38 per cent of womexL 
Men applied for an average 
of 27 jobs, while women 
applied for 22. 


Call for poll stand over sleaze 


By John Kampfner and 
George Parker 

The main opposition Labour 
party last night sought to 
keep the “sleaze" issue alive 
by withdrawing its general 
election candidate in Tatton, 
the parliamentary seat held 
by Mr Neil Hamilton, the 
Conservative MP at the cen- 
tre of the “cash for ques- 
tions" inquiry. 

Senior aides of Mr Tony 
Blair said the Labour leader 
hoped that the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats, the second opposi- 
tion party, would also stand 
aside, paving the way for a 
Joint “anti-corruption, pro- 
public standards" candida te, 
preferably from outside 
politics for the election on 
May 1. 

The move will reinforce 
pressure on Hr Hamilton to 
quit, even though senior 
Conservatives have 
defended him - in contrast 
to their criticism of Tories 


accused of sexual misde- 
meanours. Mr Richard Bran- 
son, chairman of Virgin, 
who last week called on Mr 
Hamilton and other Tories 
faring allegations of finan- 
cial impropriety to resign, 
immediately ruled himself 
out as a candidate. 

The formal announcement 
of Labour’s withdrawal from 
Tatton will be made this 
morning by Mr Jonathan 
Kelly, the party's candidate. 
Initial reaction from the 
Liberal Democrats was posi- 
tive. Lord Holme, campaign 
chief, said: “The idea of a 
single anti-sleaze candidate 
is worth considering if Mr 
Hamilton remains as the 
Conservative candidate.” 

However, their local can- 
didate, Mr Roger Barlow, 
suggested the move might 
be “a stunt" by Labour. 

Labour officials made 
clear they would pursue 
their tactic even if the Lib- 
eral Democrats did not join 


them. Mr Kelly would rein- 
state himself only if Mr 
Hamilton resigned before 
the April 14 deadline for 
registering candidates. 

While expressing disdain 
about sleaze dominating the 
election agenda, to the detri- 
ment of Issues such as edu- 
cation and health. Labour 
strategists are showing no 
compunction about massag- 
ing the news to keep the 
story running. 

An adviser to Mr John 
Major, the prime minister, 
described Labour's move as 
“pathetic”. Mr Hamilton 
was “innocent until proven 
guilty” and retained Mr 
Major’s confidence “as long 
as his constituency associa- 
tion supports him", tbe offi- 
cial ciiii 

With senior Tories 
increasingly exasperated by 
their inability to turn their 
fortunes around, two weeks 
into the campaign, one cab- 
inet member urged Mr 


Major or Mr Brian Mawhin- 
ney, the party chairman, to 
issue a statement setting out 
when MPs under a cloud 
should resign. 

Conservative headquar- 
ters spent the day - the 
start of a long weekend on 
which they had hoped to 
draw breath before next 
week's manifesto launches - 
trying to contain damage 
from sexnal allegations 
against Mr Piers Merchant, 
MP for Beckenham. 

Mr Merchant went to 
ground late on Thursday, 
tearing party officials trying 
to make contact with him, 
urging him to step down. 

As if to emphasise their 
dire predicament, the Con- 
servatives were also consid- 
ering a new candidate to 
replace Mr Tim Smith in 
Beaconsfield. Mr Smith 
resigned last week over the 
"cash for questions” saga. 

Philip Stephens, Page 7 



UK NEWS DIGEST 


BA staff accept 
pay freeze deal 

British Airways around Heathrow afrtwt 

haw accepted a twoA'ear pay Aww in return for a prom- 
ise from the airline to keep their £»» Jobs 
The agreement, between British Airways and Hw 
TGWU transport workers’ union, follows tears that jolw 
might have been lost in Ute nbaCR-M drive 

British Airways launched last year with the aim of ahrd 

riinfl 5,000 posts. 

The company also announced plans iu ttivvst u> 
improve services to passengers at John F Kennedy airport 
In New York and at nearby Newark airport 
• Air traffic controllers on Thursday introduced anew 
system for monitoring flights across the Atlantic which 
wiB allow aircraft to maintain vertical separation of 
1,000ft from other aircraft instead of ‘J.UOOft. Thb wfl! 
permit more jets to fly at the nuwt fuel-economical hrtght 

of 33.000-37 ,000ft. SU'/OB WnjpPil 

m TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Watchdog warns on merger plan 

Mr Don Cruickshank. the telecoms watchdog, would torn* 
British Telecommunications to maintain the quality of Its 
UK service if he believed it was being jeopardise by the 
operator’s overseas ambitions. 

Mr Cruickshank said there was a small but real risk 
that the finnnrwi and managerial demands of Concert 
BTs proposed merger with MCI of the US - together with 
its other international ventures, could prejudice the oper- 
ator’s ability to maintain its UK network and remain at 
the leading edge of innovation. He said BT “had to 
deliver", adding: “I have no reason to believe they will nut 
be able to manage this effectively." 

His opinion, iu an Oftel document, b designed to pro- 
voke a debate over issues at tbe heart of the globalisation 
of tbe modern industry- It raises questions, about the 
extent to which a regulator should interfere with a regu- 
lated company's global business in the interests of local 
customers. Alon Cony 

HOUSING MARKET 


Prices rise by 1.6%, says lender 

House prices Jumped by 1.6 per cent this mouth compared 
with February, the largest monthly increase for two 
years, according to Nationwide Building Society. 

Britain's second-largest mutually-owned home loans 
and savings institution said that house prices had risen 
by 9.7 per cent in the last 12 months. 

It sai± “The sharp rise in prices recorded in Marrh may 
exaggerate underlying trends. Nevertheless there is ample 
evidence that an extreme shortage of Quality properties 
for sale, primarily in London and the south-east, is result- 
ing in strong upward pressure on prices.” Andrew Taylor 

m IRISH REPUBLICAN ARMY 


Group admit double bomb attack 

The Irish Republican Army yesterday admitted responsi- 
bility for this week’s double bomb attack in Wilmslow. 
Cheshire, in northern England. The claim was made in a 
telephone message to the Dublin newsroom of RTE. the 
Irish Republic's broadcasting network. The bombs went 
off on track near Wilmslow rail station. No one was hurt 


NOTICE OF EARLY REDEMPTION 
To the Holders of 
Mortgage Securities (No. 3) PLC 
(the "Issuer*) 
£117,000^000 
Multi-Class M 

Rate NotesDne 2035 
and £8,000,000 
Class B Mortgage Backed El 
Notes Due 2035 
("the Notes") ' 


Rale 


NOTICE IS aBQjJEY GIVEN that. «B of Aegn to ta w liagNoteiirimw 
redeemed by tire liner on April 30. 1997 (the *0 plk*»I RerfcmjrtMa Det*’ ), 
mutual to the Tm mod Coodituna oithe Note*. The fans- wiH rederm 
the Notes «t tbarpriaaptl amtml, {dot aconed ntmK to At Ojrtiosd 
Redemption Dwe. 

Payment of principal and interest wifi he made apian surrender of 
Notre or Coupon at the tpeaSed office of toy afthe Paying Agents 
hated below. 


of New York 
60 Victoria Embankment 
London EC4YQJP 


fiiibiicBi ' 

Basque International i 
Laxcmbomr 9 JL 
2 Boakrard Boyal 
. L-2953 Luxembourg , 


MORTGAGE SECURITIES (No^) PLC 

By; Moqpen Cuaronty Trust Company of New York 

at Principal Paying Agent Dated: Hncb 29, 1997 


NOTICE OF ADJUSTMENT OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
To ike Holders of 

Hokuetsu Paper Mills, Ltd. 

U.S. $70,000,000 

1 3/4 per cent. Guaranteed Notes 1998 
with Warrants (the “Warrants”) 

Pursuant to Clause 4 (Q of tbe Instrument doted Match 17. 1494 
under which the Warrants to subscribe for shores of Hokuetsu Paper 
Mills. Lid. (fce “CotnpanjT) were issued, you are hereby notified that 
die Company is adjusting the Subscription Price (at whidi shares are 
issuable upon exerdse of tfae above Warrants) pursuant to n-wsf 
3 (vii) of said Instrument due to its issuance of Swiss Franc 120jOOQ.iX<o| 
1/4 per cent, guaranteed notes 2001 with Warrants at the initial 
exerdse price of S73 Japanese Yea per share which is less than the 
c u rre nt mariset price per share (610-90 Japanese Yea) on tfae date in 
Japan (5th Much, 1997) <m winch die Company fixed fie said exorcise 
price, os determin e d in accorda n ce wfah said Clause 3(vii) of the 
Instrument. 

As a result, the following adjustment of die Subscription Price 
ret a rin g to the Warrants shall be made pursuant to said Clouse 3<vii} of 
rflA TfittnHBBIt* 

1 . Subscription Price before adjustment: S61 Japanese Yen 

2. Subscription Price after adjustment: 855.30 Japanese Yen 

3. Effective Date of adjustment: 28th March, 1997 (Japan time) 

Hokuetsu Paper MiBs, Ltd. 

By: Dai-Ick Kangyo Trust Company op New York 
D ated: Man* 29, 1997 M Owbureemcnt Agcm 


PAN-HOLDING 

SociM Anooyaie - Luxembourg 
7 Place ft TMfitie, Botic PwtaJc 408, L-20I4 Luxembourg 
TOphnc (332) 46 24 01/46 24 02THMur pJZ) 46 25 ZJ 

CUSTODIAN 


FaSowIngtfie transfer by S.G. Warburg & Co. Hd . 
Luxembourg Branch, of its actMties to: 

RBS Trust Bank Ltd., Luxembourg Branch, 

6D, route de Trfrves, L - 2633 Senrringerberg. 

TeL: (35Zj34 20 90-1: Fax: (352) 34 20 90- 2; 

the latter bank acts as Qatoctan to bur Company as of 
March 22, 1997. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


•V* 


fr X S Metals firm 
■*' ahead of 


BASE METALS : l *\ 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

Prices from Amalgamated Metal Tradhg) 

■ ALULBNftJM, 89* PUHfrY {Spar tim) 
M 3 ratfw 


Precious Metals continued 

■ aom COMEX poo Tray 0x4 3/ffoy «U 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

U WHEAT UFFE (E per lorma) 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA LffFE (C/tonne) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTLE CME (4Q.D00tt>K conts/lbs) 


**r»- 


'^ r 3 - -*! 1 

V- Vi 


!* .... 


holiday 


Ctoae 
Prevtoua 
FflgMow 
AM OfflcU 
Kerb dam 
Open int 


160&5-7* 1630.5^0.0 

160&5-07.5 1638*40 

1646/1625 
1606-06* 1530-40 

1842-3 

267X158 


MARKETS report 


•'GuHb« 


By Susanna Vayte 


Base metals prices ended the 
week on a slightly stronger 
note with nickel prices in 
particular recovering from 
some of their recent losses. 

. . dealers on the London 
Metal Exchange said that 
trading: was subdued on 
Thursday - the last day of 
trading before the Easter 
weekend - as people squared 
their books ahead of the 
four-day holiday. 

Much of the move up 
appeared to be because trad- 
ers were closing oat their 
•‘short" positions - specula- 
. tjva bets that the market 
..would fill. 

A bounce In the price of 
r copper pulled the other met- 
als off morning lows and 
nfo» positive t e rr i t ory before 
'tha sid of nffirfai business. 
Three-month copper finished 
afternoon “kerb" trading $20 
firmer at $2372 a tonne after 
probing as low as $2343 in 
the 'morning and stretching 
up to $2375 after lunch. 

• Nickel broke the $7300 a 
tonne level, ending $170 
stronger at $7,805, after faH- 
. its to $7380 In the morning. 

Analysts at Flemings, the 
mining group, said the 
bounce did not seem to have 
been sparked by any positive 
news. “Recent anecdotal 
comment from nickel pro- 
ducers is that demand is rea- 
sonably strong in North 
America and Europe and a 
touch weaker in south-east 
Asia,” they said. 

. ."We would expect the lat- 
ter market to firm during 
1997," they continued. “On 
the supply side, a whole host 
of potential disruptions 
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Total deity turnover 63.056 

■ ALUMMIUM ALLOY ($ par tonne) 

Ctaee 1505-15 l 

Previous 1510-20 l 

Hfch/tow 15 

AM Official 1500-05 i 

Kerb doss . q 

Open tat 5*82 

Total da»y tumovar 766 

■ LEAD S ptrtome) 

Close 697-8 

Prevtoua . 887.5-05 

High/low 

AM Official 687-7 A 

Kerb dose 

Open in. 38,148 

Total dally turover 11.153 

■ NICKEL (S per tome) 


1535-40 
1540-46 
154071 62 s 
1525-30 
1543-4 


;.uad!T. ~- 7 ~ ^ 

Vr- :■ "qtfig 

.Bobbk - :• ; “ ; - 7 


remain on the horizon. 
While on balance we believe 
the likelihood of serious 
losses through strikes or 
other disruption through 
1997 is relatively swan, the 
potential remains.” 

Coffee prices ended the 
week slightly higher in quiet 
trading before the holiday. 
By the close on the Lmirinn 
International Financial 
Futures Exchange, the 
benchmark May contract for 
robusta stood $2 higher at 
$1,632 a tonne, after trading 
between $1,610 and $1,650. 

Oil prices in London ral- 
lied late on Thursday after a 
surge of covering short posi- 
tions ahead of the Easter 
weekend. 

“A lot of people didn’t 
want to go home short,” said 
one broker. “There was very 
good buying towards the 
close and this managed to 
edge out the sellers. It was a 
bit of a battle.” 

Brent blend far May deliv- 
ery - the international 
benchmark for crude oil - 
settled at $19.38 a barrel, 
nine cents firmer on the day. 
but seven cents off the high. 


Clone 

Previous 

HGgMaw 

AM Official 

Kerb ctoee 

Open Int 

Toad daly Turnover 
■ TIN £$ per tome) 

7610-20 

7530-40 

7560 

7500-90 

40.665 

16.184 

7720-25 . 
7640-50 
78007500 
7680-85 
7790-800 

Ckce 

5060-70 

507500 

Prewtous ■ . 

5800-10 

6825-35 

Hlgh/tow 


5085/5830 

AM Official 

5840-45 

5846-50 

Kerb dose 


5875-80 

Open int. 

16*34 


Total daiy tumovar 

4.772 


■ ZINC, special Moh grade ($ per tornN 

Close 

12654 

1284.5-5* 

Previous 

1273-74 

1283-03* 

HlgMow 


1298/1260 

AM Oftknt 

1268-50 

1278-79 

Kerb dose . 


12954 

Open tat 

05.450 


Totri da«y tuTwrer 

39.445 


■ COPPER, grade A (S per tonne) 

Ctaea 

2425-7 

2368-5-7* 

Previous 

2400-12 

2356-57 

HgMow 


2375/2343 

AM Official 

2411-12 

2359-60 

Kerb dose 


2371-2 

Open tat 

138,435 


Trial daSy tunow 

51.694 


■ LME AM OOcW VS rate 1*274 

LME dosing Ot rate 1*287 


Aw mz -U 3515 3485 25*48 14.74S 

tfW 351* -15 - - BSD 5,180 

Jn 3525 -14) 3534 3505 50,172 50,033 

3SL0 -M 355* 3532 1383 13,188 
Od 3570 -09 3574 355a 28 5*59 

‘ Om 3804 -08 361.1 358*8 125 21,669 

; ToM 74760157,010 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX go Trey ml: S/troy qgj 

. Apr.^ 373* -3* 3707 373JJ 5*27 6*07 

"JS'., 3708 -3* 380* 378* 3*37 9*62 

“JOA 3702 -3* 380* 3B0J) 44 1*79 

•*“ 381.4 -13 - _ 2 1.144 

till 11*97 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Troy ozj S/lroy or.) 

148*0 -1*0 143.40 147.10 818 8*36 

tap 14040 -1*5 - 33 845 

Dr 150*0 -1*5 1 ISO 

>ei ausn 

'■ savEBCQl>O(5*roTnff0g;(>rtBft0TCgJ 
Mqr 514.7 -i* mao sre* 14*55 53*27 

Jri 519* -1* 523* 517* 078 17*37 

SR - 524* -1* 523* 623* 10 3*51 

Dm 532* -1.7 532.5 531* 49 5*04 

Jm 535* -1* 553* 553* 2 13 

5409 -1* - - 52 5*65 

DM 18*82 «* «« 


SM Dqt Opes 

pries dmgg flgh tow IU u 

«*» «$ +1*0101*0 10075 90 2*57 

M 103*0 4-1*0 103.75 103.00 130 1*18 
S«P 87*5 4-2*0 45 


9925 +2*0 BUS 37.75 *11 2.123 


JM 10125 +2*0 101*5 100*0 92 586 

msr 103*5 +2*0 102*5 10225 ■ 10 204 

Tots ' 633 7*81 

■ WHEAT car (Sxootnj min: cenn/BOa & ?'-< ■ 

Mqr 401.75 +8*5 402*0 396.00 4.682 Z7*ll 

JBl 388*0 +8 399*0 381*0 10.152 41*93 

Bap 399*0 +8* 400*0 394*0 - 870 6*08 

OK 40925 +8 41000 402*0 1*99 8*29 

Ur 407*0 +8 40650 406*0 14 HU 

*4 37200 - 372*0 372*0 1 182 

Triri 17,111 82*30 

■ MAIZE C8T (5*00 Omrtn; camaaBto buaheQ 

May 303*3 +3 308.75 304.75 22,125145*33 

Jri 308.75 +1.75 309*0 308*5 15*34109*42 

Sap 29850 +1* 299*0 297*0 1*92 17.784 

DR 296*0 +1.75 297*5 293*0 9*31 B6*S5 

Mri 300.75 +2 301*0 29875 402 8*12 

Hay 303.00 +2 303*0 300*0 28 365 

Total 90*32 373*61 


an Day*! 0pm 

price eturega Wp Lw W M 

Mar 1017 -7 1023 1023 8 64 

May 1017 -13 1034 1012 1*67 29*69 

M 1032 -7 1040 1025 1*64 15*68 

SR 1042 -6 1048 1037 282 11*62 

DM 1028 -4 1084 1022 327 24*69 

Mar 1042 -4 1048 1038 584 23*25 

Tobd 4*71 133*74 


Sic Days Open 

Priea ehaaga Mgfi taw Hal Mt 

87*50-0225 68400 67*3 6.334 29*91 
64.175 +02 64*50 63.950 8*38 28*91 
63650-0.125 63.900 63*75 1*84 22.162 
67*75 +0.05 57*50 67.150 1*01 15.152 
89*25 - 68*00 68400 309 7,489 

70*00 -0.175 70.700 m4S0 181 3*74 


18,188 187*00 


Dae 40925 
Mar 407*0 
Jri 37200 
TaW 


■ COCOA CSCE (10 tonnes; S/tomes) 

■ LEAN HOGS CME (4O.0O0SS: ceUB/lbs) 

M»r 

1450 

-11 

1461 

1431 4.754 31,251 

Apr 

72.475 -0325 72775 72.175 3,690 

7*75 

Jri 

1479 

-10 

I486 

1462 1.301 22*87 

Jre 

01.025+0075 81.400 B0750 3,707 

12.861 

tap 

1408 

-14 

1509 

1488 

623 11.759 

Jri 

79.700 +0.175 80.150 79*00 1232 

3,154 

Dec 

1516 

-12 

1524 

1504 

835 9,190 

Ang 

76.700 +0.4 77.100 76.400 893 

2*63 

Her 

1544 

-12 


1555 

332 19.038 

Oct 

69JB5D -0.35 70.100 B&EOO 373 

1,795 

tey 

15S2 

-11 

_ 

- 

126 6,957 

Dec 

67.725 - 68.100 67.600 363 

1*32 

Tetri 





7*71101^88 

Triri 

10*48 

30*60 

M COCOA flCCO) (SOR's/tome) 


■ PORK BELLIES CME t40.000Bffl; cantsAbs) 


Mar 36 Mea 

Da tf 115237 


8 COfffiE UFFE JS/tOme) 


Sfct 1*315 3 ate 1*295 8 nthc 1 JH71 9 at 

M HIGH GRADE COPPHt (DOMEX) 
SR treya 


$*B DajTt Open ■ 

Price etaaga Hgb lew Ifai M 

112.75 +1.10 113*0 11230 1*53 5*70 
111*5 +1*0 112*0 110/40 12*61 M r WP 
109*5 +1.10 110.10 109*0 HO 1*29 
108*0 +1*5 108*0 107.70 387 9,180 
106*0 +1*5 97.40 STM 13 591 

105*0 40*6 105*0 105.10 46 3*72 

17*45 55/406 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest CO 
prices on 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices auppfled by N M ftatfwcftfcfl 


Change Year 
on waak ago 


1998787 — 

M0<1 Low 


fioWfTroy 02) $ price £ equ/v SFr acp4v 


Grid par troy oe. ’ 
saw par toy at. 
AkaiMan SS.TM (castO 
Copper Grade A (caaft) 
Lead (cash) 

Nfctal (cash) 

Ztac SHQ (caaft) 

TrfcariH - 
Cocoa Rduraa May 
Coflo#R®jroo May 
Soger (LDP Raw) 
BMvRnnsttay 
Whan Rflure* May 
Codon OoBook A Max 
Wool MaStnw) 

08(BWM 8hwj| 

Pa bom takas cwamwe M 


n&563( -1*0 Si 935 

p PancaTkg. c Cera b. > May. 


$340*5 

267 .90p 

$12945 

$1863* 

$847 

$6186 

$983* 

$5690 

£847 

$1232 

$256.30, 

£89.50 

£91*0 

74.03c 

387p 

$16*0 


214*78 509*71 
214.049 507*80 


Ctoso 347.70-34620 

Opantng 349*0-348*0 

Morrtnofi* 349.00 214*78 509*71 

Afternoon fix 348.15 214.049 507*80 

Day's High 349*0-850*0 

Day’s Low 347.70-348.10 

Previous cion 349.10*48*0 

Loco Ufti M a a n Gold Lant*w Rataa (Vs US$) 


ENERGY 

m CRUDE Oft. NYMEX (1*00 barrels. S/barral) 

Brit Days Open 

price chaaga Bgk law VM U 

May 2070 +0*8 20*5 20*3 61,168 93*08 

JR 20*9 +0*6 20*3 20*3 16*71 61*81 

JM 20.63 +0*8 20.76 2050 4*85 28*40 

Wg 2058 +0.10 2070 20*0 3*41 21*35 

Sep 20*5 +0.12 20*3 2043 1*66 14*07 

Oot 20S +014 20*0 20.40 1*39 14*84 

Trial 84*10397*09 

M cnune OIL IPE FWwieO 

Srit DaYa Opn 

prin chaste Mgb low Vol W 

May 1038 +009 1945 19*0 29*53 81*18 

JR 1048 +016 1054 19*2 13*49 36*99 

Jri 1047 +012 19*4 19*2 4*85 15*08 

OR 1947 +013 1052 1031 2.780 8*86 

SR 1946 +0.14 1044 1940 35 6*94 

DCt 1944 +015 1045 1032 1*Z9 4*73 

Trial 0*98181*81 

■ HEATIHQ Ofl. tflTEt ^42*00 OS gall; BUS gahj 

SHt Days Opn 

. prin rtias pe Mpti Low Wot M 

Apr 56*7 +094 56*0 55.10 14,762 13*07 

Hay 55*3 +043 95*5 54.40 13.777 33*28 

JUS 55*3 +038 5545 54*0 3^9 15,472 

Jri 5538 +043 55*5 55*0 395 14345 

ADO 55*8 +0*3 56*0 SS*0 473 8*77 

SR 5088. +0*8 5875 5640 384 5*29 

Trial 34*8712*188 

■ QAS OIL EE tS'Emq 

Srit Days Opes 

price ebanoe R lw u M 

Apr 16079 -075 169.75 186*0 10*44 24.430 

Hay 169*0 -5*0 171*0 168.75 4*88 11*05 

JM 171*5 -4*0 17225 171*0 858 10*72 

Jri 173*0 -3*5 173*0 17275 46 4*07 

Ana 174-75 -275 175*5 174*0 275 2,133 

Sr 179*0 -2*0 17875 176*0 57 1*43 

Total 14*01 68*43 

■ NATURAL QAS KVManPJODawfltoMariBq 

SMt Daya Opn 

prfca change 90 law 1M Mt 

Hay 1*28 +0*46 1*35 1*80 10*79 31*19 

JM 1*60+0.032 1*65 1*25 245814*35 

Jri 1*70+0*20 1*75 1*50 1,116 12417 

Aug 1*82+0*22 1*85 1*65 464 9493 

SR 1*90 40020 1*95 1*75 426 8*48 

Oct 2*28+0018 2*35 2*10 53810*28 


■ BARLEY LTFFE(£ per torme) 



»i*r 

93.00 

_ _ _ 

_ 

133 

tap 

0425 

+1*0 9425 0425 

5 

31 

Hnr 

9625 

+1*0 9625 05*0 

46 

568 

Jre> 

0825 

+1.50 

_ 

38 

Mar 

10025 

+1*0 

_ 


m * y 

- 

- - - 

_ 

6 

Tetri 



n 

m 

■ SOYABEANS C8T(5JIOOIn trie cantiGOb boM 

May 

85500 +14*0 880*0 841*0 22*20 73*04 

Jri 

858*0+13.75 861*0 84400 

9265 59*32 

Ate 

B36*0 

+£75 841*0 83HO0 

1268 

8*84 

tap 

763.00 

+4*0 772*0 763.00 

311 

5,420 

Hnv 

714*0 

+5*0 716*0 706*0 

3*31 

34,199 

Jte 

719*0 

+4.75 720*0 71£00 

184 

1*94 

Triri 



37,713 183*88 


Mar 1835 +25 1623 1600 52 120 

May 1835 +5 1650 1610 1493 20*12 

Jri 1643 +3 1655 1620 943 12*24 

Sr 1653 +3 1865 1635 507 7,441 

Mar 1843 +3 1540 1630 311 2*66 

-Ms 1623 +8 1610 1610 10 748 

Total 3*16 44*81 

m COFFEE V CSCE (37.5001b* earits/tos) 


Mar 

7£950 

- 78.300 75*00 

17 

14 

May 

75.125 -0*25 75*50 74*50 

1.162 

4.129 

Jri 

74*00 

-1 75*00 7420 

448 

2,038 

Ate 

72575 

-0.5 73.050 72*00 

82 

436 

Feb 

68*25 +0225 69250 88*00 

6 

SI 

ToM 



1*98 

8*02 


■ SOYABEAN 08. CBT (60.000fos: cemsAbt 


Hay 189.80 +2*5 19200 183.00 7.489 18*48 

Jll 17055 -055 177 0Q 16800 3574 8.489 

Sr 160*0 -1*0 165*0 158*0 890 5*55 

Dm 146.00 -2.15 14910 146*0 576 3*51 

Ur 138*0 -4*0 139*0 138*0 48 1*08 

May 130.00 -1.00 135*0 135*0 104 216 

Total 12*87 37.734 

M COFFEE (ICO) (US conts/pQtfxfi 

Mw 26 Pnv. day 

Cor. ftriy 137*6 131.78 

15 day arersge 13677 136*8 


24.42 +0.17 24*2 34.15 5.103 39*48 

24*6 +02 24*0 24*2 2J387 29*16 

26*2 +0.19 2505 24*1 367 6*78 

25*5 +025 2525 25*0 208 3*71 

25*8 +029 252S 25.11 IBS 3*74 

25*2 +022 25*3 25*1 1*18 11*76 

9L497 94*86 


■ WHITE SUOAH UFFE iSToonc) 


- 3028 302.2 157 3.451 


■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT flOO tens; Vlon) 


Uy 282.7 +« 284* 276.7 6*07 46*51 

Jal 279* +6.T 281* 273* 2*52 27.752 

Aug 268* +5* 271. 0 267* 789 8*01 

Sr 251.7 +02 233.0 250* 507 5*31 

Od 230.7 +07 231* 229* 4S5 4*82 

On 223* +1* 224* 223* 1,425 9,645 

Triri 13*71 104*86 


■ POTATOES UFFE g/tarms) 


Apr 34* -1* 35* 32* 51 438 

May 45* -2* 48* 42* 22 379 

JR 65.0 -3* - - - - 

Mar 650 -1.0 70* 70* - 12 

Hnr 95* -OO 

Apr 113.0 -05 117* 1110 31 731 

TOW T0I 1*58 

M fflBOHT (BIFFEX) UFFE point) 


May 306.1 - 306.0 305* 441 14*03 

Ar 305* - 3054 3052 155 5*10 

Oct 302.4 - 3028 302.2 157 3.451 

Dec 301* - 302 6 302* - 629 

Mw 303* - 302.6 302* 21 501 

Mr 302.4 - 303.7 302.9 - 154 

TaW 2,187 26*M 

■ SUGAR 11* CSCE <n2*Q0ft« csmwtee) 

May 10*1 - 10*4 10.76 7*89 59*13 

Jri 10*9 -0*1 10*0 1056 1*79 35*72 

Oct 10*1 -001 10*3 10.48 774 27*81 

Mw 10*1 -0*2 1 054 10*0 477 14,489 

Uy 10*1 -002 1054 10*1 110 1160 

Jri 1051 -0*1 10*2 1051 165 1.476 

Trial 10*05142*82 

M COTTON NYCE (SO.OOOfca: cortsAba) 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Sttlka price S tame —Cate Put* — 

■ ALUMINIUM 

{99.746) LME May Aug Msy Aug 

1500 132 166 3 1* 

1600 53 96 24 42 

1700 13 48 82 91 

M COFFER 

(Grade A] LME May Aug May Aug 

2300 138 106 11 105 

2400 73 66 52 163 

2500 32 39 119 234 

■ COFFEE UFFE May Jul May Jm 

1650.. 60 144 75 151 

1700 41 124 106 181 

1750 27 107 142 214 

W COCOA UFFE May Jut M*V -AM 

975 50 85 8 28 

1000 33 70 16 38 

1025 — . 21 57 29 50 

■ BRENT CRUDE 

IPE May Jun May Jun 

1950 38 - 47 - 

2000 17 

2050 7 


Aug May Aug 

106 11 105 

66 52 163 

39 119 234 

Jul May Jut 
144 75 151 

124 106 181 

107 142 214 

Jut May Jri 

85 8 28 

70 18 38 

57 29 50 


Jun May Jun 
47 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB {per barrel) +or- 


DubU S18.1B-8.2Bw -0.225 

Brent BWnd (doted) 51155-6*7 -025 

Brent Blend (May) $19.40-9,42 -0*0 

W.T.I. S20.8Q-O.B2w -0.42 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWE prompt tMhwy CF (tamo) 


Mar 

1919 

-1 

- 

- 

_ 

401 

■ Ol 

*i» 

1575 

- 

1585 

1575 

19 

1*94 

Mqr 

1580 

-5 

1566 

1566 

43 

671 

Mqr 

Jri 

1305 

+5 

1310 

1300 

18 

760 

Jri 

Del 

T41S 

+5 

1415 

1415 

11 

320 

Sip 

Ja 

1430 

+5 

1455 

1450 

_ 

47 

Mur 

Triri 





38 

3*81 

Jan 



Ret 




Mar 

BH 

1513 

1819 





Ttatri 


May 72*3 +0.18 7115 7180 4*18 34,105 

Jri 74*1 +0.17 74.70 74*5 1178 16,460 

Oet 75*5 +020 76*5 75*0 544 1,771 

Dec 76.44 +020 76*5 76*5 1*30 21*59 

Mar 77.40 +0.15 77*0 77.40 615 1209 

May 77*3 +0*8 - - 153 525 

TeW MV 77,122 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (I5*00fc6i centsAbsl 

May 7845 -2*5 8170 79*0 1*56 14,451 

Jri 81-45 -150 84*0 81.15 615 6*36 

SR 84*0 -2*0 86.35 84*0 292 3*90 

Nor 88*5 -210 88.75 86.66 323 1.733 

Jn 88*5 -1*0 91*0 89.00 133 87B 

Mar 90*5 -140 92*0 91*0 18 368 

Totri 3*19 27*88 


Premium Goaolne 
Gas O0 
Heavy Fuel 08 
Naphtha 
Jet fuel 
Diesel 


$214-218 

S160-17D 

$81-83 

$188-190 

$188-191 

$177-179 


■ NATURAL QAS (PencaOttenn) 


Bacton (Apt) 1D2-10.3 +0.45 

Petohun Ra. 7a( London gnnj 3S9 B7B? 

IPE (Apr) 10*0 +020 

■ OTHER 


1M Mt 
10*79 31*19 
1458 14*35 
1,11611417 
464 0*93 
426 9*48 
538 10*26 
19*35103*29 


FUTURES DATA 

AS futures data p$>p8ed by CMS. 


1 month _ 

2 months . 

3 months . 


— — AAB 6 months _4*8 

4.44 12 months — 4*7 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
NVWX (42*00 US gri^- cAJS pm.) 


Stiver Fte 

p/trey at.. 

US cts equhr. 

Spot 

314*0 

513*0 i 

3 monflre 

-131025 

510*5 

0 .months ■< 

+ 324*0 ■ 

.... 52445 

i r® 

333^5 

. ,,54030 

GoM Cotas V 

S price 

£ OCJLBV. 

Krugerrand 

348-351 

214-210 . 

Maple Leaf ' 

- 

- 

New Soveretfpi 

02-85 

50-52 


Sett Day's 
price change 

84*3 -0.19 
64*0 -0.11 
*3*5. 40.17 
■62.78 +0.40 
81*8 +flfiO 
60.13 +0*5 


Opn 

law DM Mt 

65.10 63*5 15*30 12*52 
64*0 6150 21*37 41283 
83*0 63*5 1412 20*34 
63*0 62*0 1*01 1736 
61*0 61.10 374 5*05 

80*0 59*0 30 1762 

43*86 97*26 


Wool 

The only wool sale held IMs week was In 
Bradford, with the British Wool Marketing 
Board auctioning 2*m kg of Scottish wool 
TWs is mainly suitable fcr carpet manufac- 
ture and prices were barely steady at 
recant New Zeaiend sales, so a sightly 
easier price tendency In Bradford was not 
a total surprise. Otherwise the Easter hoi- 
day In laadkig wooFconsuming countries 
and the Easter recasts affecting the main 
prtreay markets, ware factors keeping the 
demand side subdued. The impression fc 
that the world woof market 'is )UK manag- 
hg' to. maintain price levels' wMch tor farm-’ ’ 
ers'rere bnrefjr profttable* or Involve 
persistant losses. The Austrafian wool 
stockpBe ie one fector keeping prices low, 
but even where Its disposal poSdes have 
no impact there Ie little sign of developing 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume Ann shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX NYMEX CBT. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Credo 08 are 
ana day in arreare. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are for al traded months. 


INDICES 

M Reuters (Baser: 1BW31 = 100) 

Mar 28 Mar 25 month ago year ego 
1967.1. 10847 . 1958* .2135* 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1967 = 100) 

Mar 25 Mar 24 month ago year ago 
245.66 245.48 

■ GSCt Spot (Base: 1970 ^ 10Q) 

Mar38 Mar 24 month ago year ago 
191*6 193*2 101.76 208*7 


Gold (per troy or)f 
Star (per troy raft 
Platinum (per troy <u.) 
Palladium (per troy o£) 
Copper 

Lead (US prod.) 

Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (He weight) 
Sheep (five weight) 

Pigs (Sve wel glrt)t 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 
Lon. day sugar (wte) 
Barley (Big. toed) 

Maize (US No3 YritoW) 
Wheat (US Dark North) 
Rubber (May)¥ 

Rubber (JurOV 
Rubber (KL RSS Nd) 
Coconut Oil (Ph3fi 
Palm OU (Malay.)§ 
Copra (Phit)§ 

Soyabeans (US) 

Cotton Ouriook'A’ Index 
WooBopa (84a Super) 


£ pa t*me intee ortetee mad. p panoeSg. c cwm.lt. 
rmggWR. m iMywmcwWig. ■ May y AocMMyt j A^x 
Lmobn Fky»cat § CF Ftatruntam. $ Busan imriei don * 
Change on «Mk. IBnd on 1*08 heed ef p«l sokt 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Data spur 
fear of Fed 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


rate rise 


markets report 


% iin Branston In Now 
f<? kand Samar (skandar 

ntomton , . 


Most bond markets followed 
•uS Treasuries down in tbin. 
^volatile, trading on 
-upniday ahead of the long 


Treasnrtes tumbled as 
economic data wor- 
^ investes that the Fed- 
Reserve might raise 
: Attest rates again in the 


/^ntari'ani aware that a 
^ Jise by the Fed is rarely 
< event." one analyst 
wifi all be watch- 
-“Md* -releases for indica- 
:®Sis of when the next move 


"• - yield on the bench- 
SQ-ye&r - Treasury 
over 7 per cent for the 
ms t tboe since September 23 
® the price droned 1% to 
?*4-to yield 7.079 per cent 
t he short end of the matu- 
% spectrum, the two-year 
Jote was off ft at 99% yield- 
6.438 p«- cent In Chicago 

“fc ^o-year bond future 

*^1*10 107%.' 

Tneyifdd curve that traces 
“te fipread between the two- 
Jar note and the 'long bond 
®*Qjened by. a basis point to 
p basis points rising 
of inflationary pres- 
in tiie economy. 

, TJe market dosed At 2pm 
“ New York and was . not 
open on Friday in obser- 
of Good Friday. It will 
again on Monday. 

Bonds posted' modest 
“sses.just after the release 
JJ data showing stronger 
i expected figures on 
*eekly unemployment 
yns and existing home ' 
Jdfis. The long bond yield 
fevered Just below,? per 
far Just over, an hour 
r"* the data ware released 
then moved sharply 


higher once that resistance 
level was broken. 

Especially troubling to the 
market was a drop of 4,000 in 
the number of people filing 
first-time claims for unem- 
ployment benefits last week. 
Economists bad forecast an 
increase of about 3,000 in the 
number of unemployed. Also 
worrying was a 9 per cent 
increase in sales of existing 
homes, which was much 
stronger than the 1-5 per 
cent increase most econo- 
mists had expected. 

German bunds tracked the 
US market down, dragging 
other European bonds lower 
in their wake. In London the 
June bund future fell 0.22 to 
dose at 100.01. In after-hour 
trading, it lost another 0.20. 

UK gilts ended near the 
day's lows, with the June 
long edit future settling at 
108fi, down W, before falling 
by another ft to a low of 
lOStt in after-hours trading. 

Italian bonds reacted nega- 
tively to the details of the 
government's mini-budget. 

In London the June future 
on 10-year BTPs was 0.45 
lower at its dosing level of 
124L83, but' later fell to an 
Intraday low erf 124.75. 

Economists said the mini- 
budget was a disappoint- 
ment, with savings of 
around LlS^OObn, against 
expectations of close to 
L20,000bn, They also said 
that the government had 
failed to tackle badly-needed 
welfare reforms. 

In the cash market the 
yield spread of- the 10-year 
benchmark BTP over the 
equivalent bund widened by 
4 basis points to 188 points. 
French bonds also fen. 

Although the • June 
notional future, traded in 
Paris, closed officially at 
up 0.02, it fell by more 
than half a percentage point 
in after-hours trading to a 

low of 127.74. 


Australia 

Austria 

Botglun 

Canada* 

Denmark 

Frame BTAN 
OAT 

Germany Bund 

Ireland 

Daly 

Japan No 143 
Nol82 

Nsttwtenda 
Portugal 
spam 
Sweden 
UK Gras 


US Treasury ■ 


ECU (French &wt) 
London eioring TTuaday, 
t Grets tedbring 
Priota: US, UK « 32nd*. < 


Coupon 

Rad 

Data 

Prfca 

Day's 

change 

Yield 

Weak 

*00 

Month 

ago 

8.750 

11/06 

01*100 

+0.130 

8*2 

7*0 

7*7 

SAM 

01AJ7 

88*800 

-0*70 

5*6 

5.90 

5*0 

8250 

03AT7 

101.6800 

-0050 

8*2 

&12 

5*4 

7*00 

12/06 

102*000 

-0*90 

8*6 

6*3 

6.14 

8*00 

03/06 

0.0000 

- 

0*0 

ftfln 

8.13 

4.750 

03/02 

00*750 

- 

4*6 

4.76 

4*8 

5*00 

04/07 

87*000 

-0*30 

5*2 

5.77 

5*3 

6*00 

01/07 

100*900 

-0*50 

5*3 

5*4 

5*0 

8*00 

08/00 

107.1500 

-0*00 

6*4 

6*8 

6l33 

6.750 

02/07 

02*300 

-0480 

7*Ot 

7.63 

7.12 

6*00 

00/01 

120*504 

-0410 

1*5 

1*1 

1*8 

3*00 

oars 

105*205 

-0.150 

2*0 

2*6 

2AQ 

5.750 

02/07 

98.7600 

-0.140 

578 

5*4 

5*5 

0*00 

02/06 

0*000 

- 

0*0 

7.10 

6*7 

7*50 

03/07 

0*000 

— 

0*0 

7*0 

6.65 

8*00 

08(07 

0.0000 

- 

0*0 

7.40 

6L57 

7.000 

06/02 

98-16 

-6/32 

7*8 

7*7 

8.75 

7*50 

12AT7 

97-07 

-11/32 

7.63 

7*2 

7.13 

0*00 

itym 

100-21 

-12/32 

7.72 

7.72 

7*1 

BOTin 

02/07 

95-10 

—16/32 

5*7 

0-76 

6*1 

6*25 

02/27 

94-23 

-21/32 

7*5 

7*0 

wnn 

7*00 

04/08 

105.1100 

-0.110 

8*4 

6*2 

5.72 


■ NOTIONAL UK GO-T FUTURES (IFFE)* £50*00 32nd» Of 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vol Open M. 
Jrii 109-13 108-31 -0-08 10940 108-22 34613 183628 

Sop 108-18 -0-06 O O 

■ LONG <MLT KITURES OPTIONS (LFFE) £50.000 64ths ot 10CH5 


US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100*00 32nds ot 100% 



Open 

Seaprtce Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open int 

Jui 

10B-14 

107-1* 

-1-03 

108-23 

107-11 

402.023 

427,722 

Sep 

108-09 

106-30 

-1-03 

108-08 

106-29 

2.705 

32*68 

Dec 

107-00 

108-18 

-1-03 

107-00 

106-18 

200 

5.496 


Strike 

Wee 

May 

Jun 

CALLS - 
Jul 

Sep 

May 

Jin 

PUTS - 
Jul 

108 

1-26 

1-57 

1-60 

2-26 

028 

050 

1-24 

100 

0-52 

1-20 

1-28 

1-60 

0-54 

1-22 

1-56 

110 

0-27 

0*4 

1-02 

1-33 

1-28 

1-56 

2-30 


Est-wL Iota. Case asm Pub 872. ftMMl daykr opan frit. Cals 544SQ PUa 2969B 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOW FUTURES flriATF) ECU 100,000 

Open Srit price Change H®h Low EsL voL Open Int. 
Jin 93.80 93*6 +022 94*2 83*0 960 5*67 


Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YIQOnt IQOthg of 100H 

Open Close Change ttigh Low Eat vol Open ka. 
Jun 125*5 125*5 125*0 3271 rVa 

Sep 124*0 124*4 124*0 55 nrtl 

‘ LBTE (utunw ate vaded on APT. M Open Maree) figa. are for prevtaui day. 


-Now York dosing 
MB « OK at 1Z6 pt 
Xbenin dectnal 


Yktos Local t 

' cent peynbia by nammUanu) 


FTSE Actuaries Qovt. Securities 

Thu Day's wed Accrued 
UK OKs Price Intftcaa Mar 27 change K Mar 26 Interest 


US INTEREST RATES 


Ctoso 

One neon . 

Mae rets : B*a Tew Mean . 

Brriar ten rata — 7 nneresoa 

FOUundt 511 5h moott - 

FedJus* ri Umtete 5=s 0Bcynr« 


Treesory BBs and Bond Yieids 

- - TMjear 

_____ TUee year 

£37 Rwjev 

— — _ £58 idyew 

6*3 riFpar 


1 Up to 5 yeeraflB) 119*6 

2 5-15 yen (21) 148*4 

3 Over 15 yeas (7) 16843 

4 Irredeenufaln (5) 19449 

5 Al stocks 01] 143.18 


340 6 Up to 5 years (?) 

223 7 Over 5 yoora (10) 

3.16 8 Al stocks (12) 

2*7 
2*2 

— ■■ — Medks n coupon yield 

Met 27 Mar 26 Yr ago High 


— ■ Low eMBonytrid ■ 
Mar 27 Mar 26 Yr ago High 


Thu Day's 

Mar 27 change 1 

203*6 0*8 

195*5 aiB 

19540 0.17 


Day's We 
raH mb 


UK Indices 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France - 

M NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MAHF) FFrSOOJOO 

Open Sen price Chmga High Wa Eat vcL Open Ire. 
Xtl 128.42 128*8 +0*6 12846 128*4 76*20 15a 571 

Sep 126*0 126.64 +0*4 126*0 126.72 2.002 2,111 

Dae 96*0 96*6 +0*6 96*0 96*0 2 

■ LONG TERM F REN CH BOND OPTIONS (MATH-) 


Up to 5 yre 
over 5 yre 


7*5 7*1 7.67 2B/3 

7.70 8*6 8.40 7/S 

7.76 8*4 847 7/5 

7*7 8*9 B*1 3/5 

inflation rets 5% — 

3*3 3*2 3*4 27/3 

3.61 3*1 3*9 14/6 


6*8 18/1 
7*5 18/2 
7*4 IB/2 
741 14/2 


7*4 7.71 26/3 
6*7 842 7/5 
8*4 8.47 7/S 


Low 

Mar 27 

Mar 26 


Low 

6*6 18/1 

748 

7.45 

7*4 

7*1 3/5 

6-77 10/1 

7*6 ISA! 

7*3 

7.67 

8*9 

0*0 3/5 

7*0 12/2 

7*0 12/2 

7*4 

7*8 

B.44 

8*4 3/5 

7*1 2/2 


Average gras 
Base vbIubk 


FT Faced 


Strike 

Pries 

May 

- CALLS - 

Jui 

Sep 

May 

- PUTS 
Jui 

127 

1A8 

1*1 

1A5 

0*8 

n«s 

120 

120 ■ 

130 

131 

0*1 

0*6 

0.12 

0*3 

1.18 
a 70 
0*7 
0.17 

1*0 

0*7 

0*2 

0*6 

0*1 
- 1.16 
1*2 
2*2 

0*8 

1*0 

2.16 

2*5 


Wtstion rate 516 Inflation rate 10% 

3*4 3*3 3*2 3*4 27/3 1.14 17/9 2.62 2*9 1.85 2.63 13/11 -0*6 16/9 

3*0 3.61 3*1 3*9 14/6 3*4 14/2 340 340 3*0 3.68 7/6 3.12 14/2 

a redemption yields ere shown above. Coupon Bands: Low: 0%-7$iH; Meduic s%-i0-"4%; Hgb: 11% end over, t Flat yield, ytd Year lo dale. 
UK Gtta Indices 31/12/75 - 100X10 and inrka-Unkod 30W32 = 100*0. ' 1996/97 and lows. 

Interest Indices Gilt Edged Activity indices 

Mar 27 Mar 26 Mar 25 Mar 24 Mm 21 Yr ago High- Low* Mar26 Mar25 Mar 24 Mar 21 Mari 

(UK) 93*3 93*2 84X10 94.11 93*0 93*8 96.74 91*9 Gtt Edged bargains NA 96.7 84* 84.5 107J 

it 117*5 117*9 117.65 117.69 117*8 110*0 120.18 110.74 S-day avarafla NA 108* 116* 118* 115J 

tend Lid 1897. Al rights reserved. ' for 1B9&97. tSovsmnwtt Saeutte «qn tece comptek r r 12740 {Daui/35). low 4S.1B (03/01/79- Fhsd Iron eel 
putocc 133*7 pr/OUML km 50*3 (03/01/7E). Bate 100: Qovamnwm Secwflte 15/1006 and Rntd Mate 1928. SE acMy hdloas mfcasad 1B7+ 


UK GILTS PRICES 


EM. «L iota, Cte 1B/B+ Puts 12*B8 Previous dqr* opn M . CaM 11L553 Puts 121*01 

Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GUSMAN BUND FUTURES (PH-fc^ DM 250*00 IQOtftS of 10096 

open Sea prfca Chenga High Low Ett. vol Open kit 
J|*1 100*6 100.01 -022 10048 99.78 9731 B 245446 

9940 99.08 "022 8840 99.40 48 2202 

■ BUND HJTUREB OPTIONS (UFFE) DM25QOOO pobin of 10QX 

CALLS = PUTS’ ; 


tid_ _ 19B8G7 — 

H«d Wee C+ or- taw 


-YMd- _ 188667 _ 

M M Pike C+ or- Mi tar 


Pri« May Jun Jri Sep May Jw Jul Sap 

+□000 0*0 0*8 0*7 0*9 0*9 0.87 1*9 1.91 

10050 0*8 njp 0*0 0*0 0*5 '1.11 1*2 2*2 

low 020 042 0*6 063 1.19 141 2*8 2*5 

teL »ol iota. CsM 12958 Pisa 1S54A. Prsvtou* dB/s epw •*- Criti 1 83668 PuM 210633 


tfcaiy 

■ NOTIONAL TTALIAN GOVT. BOM) (BTP) FUTWIES 

(UFFF)* Ura 200m lODttii erf 10M9 • 

“ Open Sect price Change HtfT Low 6st vd Open tat 

Jun 125.60 124*3 -045 125.64 124.75 46857 1W008 

Sop ■ 124*8 -045 0 3078 

re ITALI AN ODW. BOND BTP) FUTURES 0PTI0NB'(LIFF6} LkaZOOn 1BB» ri 100)6 

= CALLS ' .... — PUTS— 

Wte jun Sep Jun Sep 

2S .’3 IS 15 *S 

S ' S IS tm a®. 


saMta- (Utae reN Rre TteN 

Tmreto7pctH5^ a 98 

Tiw8&jciaratt £88 

EteblSpelBS? 1431 

BPl 9*1 PC 1996, 931 

TreoTVpcneatt 73t 

Ttens^c-aatt — mi 
Ete12pc1B» 11.13 

Itau9»aiei998tt £1» 

ThasnBMalMBtt- 

EtaH»4ieiTO 11.18 

Here Iriape 1998 883 

TmstpclSBS# £13 

emotion HB+peIS80_ £SS 

Cm9pe2DOO(t 880 

DmlfccKOO 11.16 

TnreUpelSBB-l--^ 12*7 

Tote dpt 20000 7*2 

TVbm Fig Rata SD01 — U7 

Thai UpC 2001 9.19 

Ti»7pe200l# 7.10 


£18 iDOfi 
£17 101 

BJt HMfi 
£52 IEM 
BJCiooUri 
681112*1* 
847 1071! 
6J25 1IMU 

- mofii 
7JQ 10SA 
£98 lOSfi 
7*0 B7J! 
7.0 197*1 
720 104*! 
728 116A 
6173 107U 
728 1D2A 

- IDOfi 

735 108(2 

736 W 


1D1B 

— ura 

lMfi 

— .-HR 

— USB 

-lit 122S 

— 114A 

— 1IB& 
-it 100A 
-It Ut* 
-i, 112A 
+i 99*4 
-it 1«B 
-A 108G 
-* tatfi 
_ lies 

-i 1B5% 
-it 10W 
J. 114 


Tnre7taEHoe# 


Tire* ape 2002-etf. 


Tran Iliac 2000-7. 
lOOA Tub S*sjk 2007 _ 
mw Trere 7 IHpe 2007)4- 
S T-tefc=am#_ 

m TH-apcZD® 

tR TrtssBIrtprarmtt- 
10BA Core 9 k lj 2011 tt_ 


772 1ST HOA 
im 75810112* 
£83 73411912* 

8JB 736 HB)i 
7+6 733 971* 

UO 770 109B 
731 7.74 HOH 

7.16 777 871+ 

£14 778 lllUa 


hdaHJWM W 

4S | p B «t)_(1S£(9 


4VeWtt— 338 348 117Q 

2peD6 P15} 121 151 WlA 

2>2Pc1S (78* 330 £55 1714, 

Z«*PCT1 -^74^J 335 337 177S! 

2«jpcn3 *82) 840 £39 148)1 

31j(C 18 *13) 133 1B1 Itti 

2lapC20 *301 330 1E5 MBA 

J'aPeWtt 1877) 331 S3S 1J3B 

4%K *30)8 (135.11 831 S351Z1Q* 


— YleW— 
(U OF 

ttt£ H 

_ 19964)7.. 

■or- Mgh tire 


221 

113B 

*it H*% 

MIA 

2.77 

£40 

1BSB 

+A urn 

176% 

£02 

348 

i«A 

+% 1Mft 

171JI 


348 117Q +A 1I2U 

151 K1A *A 19SU 170U 

355 1714, +A 176fi 

337 177S! 'Mi 186,4 
339 146)1 +A 1SIU 136,', 

331 156i +v+ Wife I©/, 

365 149,4 4^ 15*A I38Q 

335 173B +4. 1SU 11SA 

3351210* +A 123^ 1138 


t»6A 

fg7H Dwr fH eTeax 

1014 lnBB9pean2tt 

$4 Tran 5hfc 2006-12))- 

-rfWUS - _ 


5 “6 TiHS8pc2D13tt 


«*. CM. 1387 Pure an. Pre— «te*ep« >*. <»« 


Spain . 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BQNP'HJTUBBB (MEFQ 


Open Sort price Change . Low Em. «l Op**. 

111*5 111«40 - 11182 ” 1 - 17 ^f 17 

110*3 - 


HwanUteYtei 

Tm»7pe?0Q2tt 7.11 

Thai 94rtCaXE 4 St 

TnMBpc2003)) 730 

tires 1 0pe 2003 £01 

TrenlKipciOOM — HUB 
FunftpS^ 1606-4— 417 
OoreeteaBtacaiM— £S» 
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Faith and 


power 


Nowhere is Britain's famous 
pragmatism better exemplified 
than in the UK’s constitutional 
arrangements concerning reli- 
gion. For this purpose the 
"United Kingdom" is divided 
into four parts, two of which are 
legally theocracies, with sepa- 
rate established churches 
headed by the same person. 
That person being also head of 
state, her secular authority 
extends also to the other parts 
of the kingdom (Wales and 
Northern Ireland), where the 
church is long since disestab- 
lished and all denominations 
are legally equaL 
For most practical purposes, 
they are nowadays equal in 
England and Scotland too. 
There are Roman Catholic, 
Reformed and Jewish “volun- 
tary aided" schools inside the 
state school system alongside 
Anglican ones (some of which 


Christianity into British politics 
has riled some liberal agnostics, 
it has cm the whole been wel- 
comed by other religions. Both 
Jewish and Moslem leaders, it 
seems, feel more in common 
with committed Christian 
believers than with secularists 
who oppose any use of the state 
to promote religious values. 


Crumbled to gold dust 



Kenneth Gooding explains why hopes have been dashed that a 
gold mine in Indonesia would be the biggest in the world 


have taken to serving halal 
meat for their Moslem pupils). 
The majority of state schools 
are non-denominationaL The 
farmer Chief Rabbi sits (in a 
personal capacity) alongside 
Anglican bishops in the House 


of Lords. Sikhs are exanpted on 
religious grounds from the law 
obliging motorcyclists to wear 
crash-helmets. And so an. 

It is enough to any tidy- 
minded French or American 
secularist wince. Yet Britain 
passes for a relatively secular 
society. Those who “bring reli- 
gion Into politics" - whether 
churchmen who criticise the 
government or politicians who 
vaunt their personal piety - 
have been frowned on. 


Explicit connection 

That seems to be changing. 
Mr Tony Blair has followed his 
predecessor as Labour leader, 
the late John Smith, in making 
an explicit connection between 
his Christian faith and his polit- 
ical ideals. Instead of denounc- 
ing this, Mr John Major has fol- 
lowed suit, disclosing that he 
prays regularly. He asserts that 
his Conservatism “flows from 
the Christian faith”, and raTig 
for “much grea t e r partnership 
between the Church and the 
state ... to rebuild the moral 
and social fabric of our society”. 

While they naturally object to 
bishops who advocate “praying 
for a Labour victory”. Conserva- 
tives have - by and large - 
accepted the churches* right to 
m a ke pronouncements on social 
issues. This includes implicit 
criticisms of government policy, 
as in the statement The Com- 
mon Good from the Roman 
Catholic bishops last October. 

While this ^introduction of 


Sectarian tinge 

Britain is clearly affected, 
aihgit jn mQd form, by a Zeit- 
geist which has seen a revival 
of religious politics across the 
world, from India through Rus- 
sia to the US. Whether this 
reflects a revival of religion is 
debatable. In some cases reli- 
gion has taken on a sharply sec- 
tarian tinge, more as a badge of 
mmirnmai identity than as an 
expression of personal belief or 
a quest for spiritual meaning. 
(This is no thing new, as those 
familiar with Irish history are 
aware. But such conflicts have 
become more salient in many 
parts of the world as ideological 
or social ones have waned.) 

Often, though, it seems reli- 
gion gives meaning and hope to 
the lives of people caught up in 
bewildering painful social 
change, to whom purely ratio- 
nal or materialist philosophies 
offer little. Oddly pnmig h this 
phenomenon was well described 
by Karl Marx, whose over- 
quoted phrase “the opiate of the 
people” was preceded by a sen- 
tence which deserves to be 
quoted more: “Religion is the 
sigh of the oppressed creature, 
the heart of a heartless world, 
just as it is the spirit of spirit- 
less conditions.” 

Secularism is valuable in so 
far as it prevents the state being 
used to impose a particular reli- 
gious viewpoint, and so protects 
the freedom of people of all reli- 
gions anri nnnp_ And it is badly 
needed to hold the ring when 
societies are tom about issues 
such as abortion, on which con- 
flicting moral principles leave 
little or no room for compro- 
mise. 

But in some countries (France 
and Turkey spring to mind, as 
well as the former communist 
bloc) the effort required to over- 
come a particular religious 
monopoly was such that secu- 
larism itself became a kind of 
official religion, intolerant of 
rivals. That is a mistake in the 
long run, since at the personal 
level religious belief remains 


the strongest source of moral 
commitment in most societies. 
A politics from which it is ban- 
ished becomes at worst harshly 
intolerant, at best insipid and 
unsatisfying. 


B usang, the gold mine 
in a remote area of 
Indonesia, has never 
been short on super- 
latives since its dis- 
covery in 1984. It has been 
described as the biggest gold dis- 
covery ever made, while Bre-X 
the Canadian exploration com- 
pany that discovered it touted it 
as the world’s biggest gold mine. 

“One would have to go back to 
the Klondike or the discovery of 
the Witwaterstrand in South 
Africa a century ago to find any- 
thing that compares to the appar- 
ent size of Busang,” a typical 
stockbroker's report gushed late 
last year. 

But on Wednesday, superla- 
tives of a different variety sur- 
rounded the Busang venture 
when Bre-X admitted the find 
might have been overstated. The 
revelation that there might be an 
amount of gold at 
the site sent shock waves 
through the industry. 

The company’s shares were 
suspended by the Toronto stock 
exchange before the announce- 
ment, but when trading resumed 
on Thursday afternoon, their 
price plummeted from C$15.50 to 
C£L50. Bre-X valued at more 
than C$6bn ($4.4bn) in 1996, was 
worth practically nothing, 
according to the more pessimistic 
analysts. 

Shares in other grngTi explora- 
tion companies - in Australia as 
well as Canada - were also hit, 
failing between 20 and 40 per 
cent 

“This is likely to undermine 
confidence in the gold sector in 
general and junior exploration 
stocks in particular,” says Mr 
Nick Hatch , analyst at the Flem- 
ings Global Mining Group in New 
York. 

Rumours that all was not well 
at Busang bad plagued Bre-X for 
more than a week after Michael 
de Guzman, its chief geologist 
was reported to have jumped 
from a helicopter. It was 
suggested he was very 111 and had 
committed suicide. 

Then a Jakarta newspaper 
hinted that independent checking 
of Bre-X’s drilling at Busang was 
not confirming the excellent 
results reported by the company. 

Bre-X previously reckoned it 
had more than 70m ounces of 
gold, or 2,100 tonnes, at Busang 
in Kalimantan, the Indonesian 
side of Borneo. Mr John Felder- 
hof, senior vice-president for 
exploration, told analysts last 
month he was “comfortable” 
with an estimate of 200m ounces. 

On Tuesday Bre-X was still 
insisting it had discovered the 
world’s biggest gold mine. But 
the next day Mr David Walsh, 
Bre-X’s president, issued a state- 
ment saying consultants ca ll ed in 
by the company to audit its work 
had found “there appears to be a 
strong possibility that the poten- 
tial gold resources an the Busang 
project ' have been overstated 
because of invalid samples and 
assaying of those samples”. 



businesswoman in her own right. 

Bre-X countered with its own 
attempt to gain favour with 
Indonesia's first family. ft offered 
a company associated with Mr 
Sijrit HarioJudanto, President 
Suharto’s a on, TO per cent of the 
Busang project and (tin a month 
for 40 months in coautltaaey to* 
- as long as permits ware given. 

At first it appeared Barrtefe was 
winning the Mth as the Indone- 
sian government attempted to 
force Bre-X into a deal with Mr 
Monk’s group- But the issue 
became embarrassing to. Mr 
Suharto: direct criticism of the 
president is rarely expcee s ed in 
Indonesia, and oppo nent s seized 
on Busang as a way of attacking 
the governm ent. 



It will be hard for i nve s t ors to 
understand how a gold ™n» said 
to contain 70m ounces could 
prove on further checking to 
have an “insignificant” amount. 
Could Bre-X really have made a 
mistake and been the victim of 
an unhappy ac ciden t? 

Geologists say that, techni- 
cally, this is possible. To gain 
some indication of the gold pres- 
ent in a deposit, companies drill 
boles, analyse the rock pulled out 
by the hollow diamond drill bits 
and calculate how much precious 
metal might be present over a 
relatively wide area. 

A false impression could be 
given if the drilling followed the 
path of thin veins of gold in tfe 
rock, rather than cutting across 
them. High levels of ore would 
then show up. 

It is also possible that labora- 
tory analysis of the rock could be 
deficient. For example, three 
years ago Codelco. the Chilean 
copper group, offered half the El 
Abra mine for sale. When Cyprus 
Amax. the US group that won the 
auction for El Abra, did its “due 
diligence” checking, it found 
there was less copper than had 
been thought The problem was 
traced to faulty test work at a 
Codelco laboratory, which had 
aim huOTi giving misleading infor- 
mation about so m e of the group's 
other deposits. 

Nevertheless, analysts say 
Bre-X has spent about $2Qm at 


Busang »nri tafcwi samples from 

some 250 holes. They find it diffi- 
cult to believe the company did 
not realise there was a problem 
with the optimistic test results 
until this week. 

And the team that launched 
Bre-X in 1993 was far from inex- 
perienced. Mr Felderhof. who is 
based in Indonesia, is credited 
with several significant gold dis- 
coveries in that region and 
played a part in the discovery of 
Ok Ttedi, one of the world’s big- 
gest copper mines Mr Walsh Is 
well-known in Canada as a min- 
ing promo to r and prospector. 

Bre-X bought an 80 per cent 
share in Busang in 1993 and 



within months Mr FeMerhofs 
exploration team was recording 
positive drilling results. This not 
only sent the Bre-X share price 
rocketing but also attracted the 
attention of Barriek Gold, the 
biggest gold producer outside 
South Africa. An attempt to form 
a joint venture between Barriek 
and Bre-X failed, but the pro* 
peels ax Busang continued to fas- 
cinate Mr Peter Munk. chairman 
and founder of Barriek who Is 
determined to make It the 
world’s biggest gold-mining 
group. 

Last year Bre-X repo r te d , more 
promising drilling results and 
said it was looking for a big min- 
ing company to be Us partner at. 
Busang. Several big North Ameri- 
can companies showed an inter- 
est and there was a scramble for 
a share , of what was by then 
being widely described as the 
“gold discovery of the century”. 

But things did not go smoothly. 
In October Bre-X became 
embroiled in an ownership dis- 
pute and the Indonesian govern- 
ment held back from granting 
licences until this was settled. 

Behind the scenes, Mr Munk of. 
Barriek was lobbying Indo ne si a n 
officials, suggesting it was the. 
best partner for Bre-X Barriek 
teamed up with the Citra group, 
operated by Ms Sitt Hanfiyanti 
Rukxnaua, the eldest daughter of 
Indonesia’s long-serving -' 
dent Suharto and a 


s talks between Bar: 
rick and. Bre-X 
became bogged down. 
President Suharto 
icalled in his old 
friend. Mr Mohamad- “Bob” 
Hasan, the timber tycoon, to 
advise and arbitrate. Last month 
Mr Hasan recommended that 
Freeport McMaRan. a New Orle- 
ans-based group, should become 
Bre-X’s partner. 

Mr Jtm-Bob Moffett Freeport's 
chief executive, fa said to be close 
to both Mr Hasan and President 
Suharto- Freeport was the first 
foreign, mining company to 
invest in Indonesia after Mr 
Suharto came to power in 1965, 
and it has developed the huge 
Grasberg copper mine In Irian 
Jaya, the western part of New 
Guinea. • 

Bre-X's share of Busang was to 
be reduced to 45 per cant. Free- 
port was to have 15 per cent and 
be responsible for developing a 
mine, amt the remaining 40 per 
cent was to go to the Indonesian 
government and two Indonesian 
companies. • 

The Busang affair has already 
left scats. It hu damaged the rep- 
utations of tome North American 
gold empaia that have shown 
themselves too willing to use 
political leverage to gat control of 

Bre-X ' 

And tin political interference 
with tin ownership of Busang 
unnerved many potential foreign 
investors in Indonesia, damaging 
its hart- won reputation as a con* 
petitive and stable mining envi- 
ronment, ft is dear that large 
projects In Indonesia are unfflkaly 
to succeed without thejSaip of 


tin Suhartq family. ^ 




The story is far bum over. 
Freeport says It will take about 
four more weeks to complete its 
checks. Analysts say it will take 
longer than that for Investors to 
regain confidence In gold explora- 
tion companies. . . 

"TT it tuns oat that Busang has 
50m ounces rather than 70m, 
that's ted but pot & major disas- 
ter” saps Mr Martin Rosser, a 
director of David Williamson 
Associates, a specialist consul- 
tancy. “But 4f it IslQm ounces, 
then something really awful has 
happened. 7 
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Escalating costs pose a threat to 
company healthcare schemes 

F rom Mr Arlmrt TAZnltrm “ m onocrari oam" 4a mirh Inca litre fn nffia 


From Mr Adam Walton. 

Sir, It is not just in the US that 
concern over the rising cost of 
corporate healthcare provision is 
growing (“US healthcare costs: 
the treatment is wearing off", 
March 25). In the UK. private 
medical insurance prices have 
risen 23 per cent in real terms 
over the last five years. 

In a recent survey Hogg Robin- 
son Healthcare found that 80 per 
cent of UK companies are now 
seriously concerned about this 
issue, to the extent that 14 per 
cent would terminate their 
schemes if they were able to do 
so. However, unlike the US, 


“managed care" is much less 
widely practised in the UK: only 
20 per cent of companies sur- 
veyed use it, compared with 75 
per cent in the US. 

We have demonstr ated t hat 
managed care is an effective 
approach to controlling health- 
care costs, without the problems 
experienced in the US, such as 
restricting patient choice- 

Managed care can improve the 
quality of patient care while ach- 
ieving considerable savings for 
the company. Indeed, managed 
care Is one of the few means open 
to employers to control rising 
healthcare costs, while continu- 


ing to offer a worthwhile benefit 
to employees. Alternatives, such 
as increasing policy excesses and 
restricting cover, simply devalue 
the benefit 

Unless the healthcare industry 
as a whole takes active steps to 
control escalating costs we 
believe companies may be forced 
to withdraw cover, as the hidden 
cost to them of employee ill 
health would be bound to rise. 


Adam Walton, 

manag in g director, 

Hogg Robinson Healthcare, 
42/62 Greyfriars Road, 
Reading, Berks RG1 INN. UK 


Shell a standard setter on fuel efficiency 


From MrAJL Lancashire. 

Sir, It makes me wild when I 
read letters such as the one from 
Tony Juniper of Friends of the 
Earth (March 22/23). 1 worked for 
35 years for Shell International 
and devoted almost the whole of 
that time to helping customers to 
use fuel more efficiently and so 
produce less carbon dioxide. 

The Shell Combustion Labora- 
tory, which I headed, and other 
similar Shell laboratories in 
Paris, Hamburg; Atsugi (Japan) 
and Sewaren (US) set standards 
for efficient and dean combus- 
tion that axe the basis of almost 
«n qil burner standards through- 
out the world. The smoke meter 
that is now in general use was 
developed at Sewaren. 

It was the philosophy of the 
company that to help a customer 
to use fuel as efficiently as possi- 
ble is a very good way to keep 


him. A quote from a circular sent 
to chief executives of Shell com- 
panies worldwide shows that the 
philosophy is not new: 

“. . . We must accept a special 
role in promoting oil conserva- 
tion by increasing efficiency In 
its utilisation. This despite the 
undoubted problem of the credi- 
bility of a commercial activity 
apparently se eki ng to encourage 
less demand for its product . . .” 
Shell Energy Efficiency News 
I960. 


AJL Lancashire, 
Bowdens’ End, 
Urchfont, 
nr Devizes, 

Wiltshire SN1Q 4SQ, UK 


Coalition trying to “undermine 
the scientific consensus that cli- 
mate change is happening”. 

Let me remind him that scien- 
tists cannot yet explain or predict 
the occurrence of ice ages. They 
can’t do the “big stuff”. 

Scientist cannot tell whether 
next year will be warmer or 
cooler than this year. They can’t 
do the "small stuff”. 

To suggest, as he is doing, that 
predictions in the middle range 
over a period of decades are inca- 
pable of being challenged, and 
that to do so is somehow proof of 
bad faith, beggars belief. 

ft may suit Mr Juniper to stifle 
debate on this issue. The rest of 
us might find it very expensive. 


From Mr Stephen G. Brottm. 

Sir, Tony Juniper of Friends of 
the Earth (Letters. March 22/23) 
objects to the Global Climate 


Stephen G. Brown, 

21 Tarbrax Way, 

Hamilto n, 

Lanarkshire ML3 9NN, UK 


Geography a 
bit rocky 


From Mr Robert Hage. 

Sir, I have bad it with the FT. I 
conspicuously read your paper on 
the Metro, initiate conversation 
at lunches on your articles and 
hope that Lionel Barber will 
acknowledge me at cocktail par- 
ties. I do all of these things and 
yet your paper continues to con- 
found the basic aspects of Cana- 
dian geography. It perhaps is too 
much to expect the foreign press 
to understand an our provinces, 
cities and rivers - but since your 
forebears have named a good 
many of them one would expect a 
bit more attention. 

In the past year you have twice 
referred to our capital as 
“Ottawa”; this to a capital that 
every Canadian school child is 
taught was “the Queen's choice” 
(Victoria, that Is). The latest 
example is Amie Wilson's article 
(Travel, March 22/23) on the 
Canadian Rockies in which he 
says they landed in “Edomonton" 
(Edmonton nnmty< after the town 
near London) and then “found 
themselves in the middle of Brit- 
ish Columbia's other famous 
national park, Banff as we 
arrive d at the truly magnificent 
Chateau Lake Louise Hotel ...” 
Lake Louise was named after 
Queen Victoria’s daughter Prin- 
cess Louise Caroline Alberta - 
which gives a good bint as to 
which province rt, plus Banff and 
Jasper National Paris, are in. 


Robert Hage, 
minister counsellor, 
fianiHan Miarfnn to the Euro- 
pean Union (on the Other side of 
LeManche), 

2 Ave. Tervuren, 

1040 Brussels, Belgium 
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T he Dalai Lama 
found himself on 

unfamiliar terrain 

this week on his 
first visit to Taiwan. But 
Beijing’s reaction across the 
Taiwan strait would not 
have surprised Mm 
For months, China has 
been rumbling about the 
‘‘perfidious” intentions of 
the Tibetan spiritual leader 
and his Taiwanese hosts, 
both of whom are “split- 
tiste” in BeJj Log-speak. 

“The Dalai Lama has for a 
long time engaged around 
the world in activities to 
split the motherland," said a 
foreig n ministry spokesman 
-hi -Taipei, capital of what 
Beijing regards as the rene- 
gade- province of Taiwan, 
the Dalai Lama was mild, 
reiterating his belief in a 
“middle way” between inde- 
pendence and heavy-handed 
Chinese rule. 

' “I believe very much in 
the spirit of ‘one country, 
tw systems'," said the 61- 
year-old Dalai Lama, who 
destrfbes himself as a “sim- 


Betfing. which has been 
obliged to deal with the 
■fitetan “God-king’s” subtle 
crusade fits’ more than three 
decades, would almost cer- 
tainly balk at such a 
description, regarding him 
as anything but simple. 

Indeed, China - perhaps 
feeding less constrained after 
Mr A3 Gore, the US 
vicepresident, completed 
hfrvisit and left the country 
yesterday. - sharpened its 
aitidsm. of the Dalai Lama's 


Man in the News/ The Dalai Lama 

Believer in a middle way 

Tony Walker on the Tibetan spiritual leader's relations with China 


Taiwan visit It accused him 
and his hosts of harbouring 
“evil intentions”. 

“Ihe Dalai Lama's visit is 
against the background of 
increasingly rampant spiit- 
tism on the island." ggjfl an 
official commentary. “The 
Taiwan authorities have 
taken an extremely danger- 
ous step on the road of sep- 
arating the country, and the 
splittist forces on the island 
have already collaborated 
with the Tibet independence 
forces." 

In the years since the 
Dalai Lama fled Tibet in 
1959 at 24 after a failed 
uprising against Chinese 
rule, be has proved an effec- 
tive salesman for his people, 
charming world leaders, the 
Hollywood establishment 
and thousands of converts 
to Buddhism in the west. 

All this is a long way from 
humble origins in eastern 
Tibet, where he was recog- 
nised in 1937 at the age of 
two as a reincarnation of the 
13th Dalai Tjrma who had 
died a few years earlier. At 
five, he was installed as 
Tibet's spiritual ruler and in 
1950, at 15. was made secular 
leader - the same year Chi- 
nese troops moved into 
Tibet in force. 


Since he took refuge in 
India, he has garnered 
scores of honours, including 
the Nobel Peace prize in 
1969. 

But after so many years in 
the wilderness, what does he 
have to show for his efforts? 
Is he any closer to realising 
his dream of going home? 

Like others with a weak 
hand he must appear opti- 
mistic always, to buoy 
doubting followers with 
promises of success. Like Mr 
Yassir Arafat, president of 
the Palestine Authority, he 
cannot afford to waver pub- 
licly, however hopeless his 
task may seem. 

The Dalai Lama makes 
frequent reference to the 
collapse of the Soviet Union 
and dramatic changes in 
South Africa to bolster his 
argument that history will 
deliver. “And so it will be in 
our case,” he says. “We have 
had our own dark period for 
40 years, but for us, too, 
things will surely change.” 

Tibetan exiles might 
believe that the death last 
month of Deng Xiaoping, 
China's paramount leader, 
would Improve prospects for 
breakthrough - but there 
is no indication the post- 
Deng leadership will be 


any more accommodating. 

In fact, Deng spawned 
hopes of reconciliation in 
1979 when he said all issues 
could be placed on the table, 
except Tibetan indepen- 
dence - which is Dot one of 
the Dalai Lama's demands. 
Those remarks prompted fal- 
tering discussions between 
Beijing and Tibetan exiles, 
which petered out after the 
fall in 1937 of Hu Yaobang, 
the liberalising Chinese 
leader who showed sympa- 
thy for Tibetan aspirations. 

China's new leaders, seek- 
ing to strengthen their grip 
on power, have evinced no 
such sympathy. In fact, 
recent nationalist distur- 
bances in far west Xinjiang 
and in Tibet itself appear 
likely to harden resolve far 
the time being. These are 
not auspicious moments for 
a resumption of dialogue. 

The Dalai Lama's renewed 
call for a resolution that 
would give Tibet status sim- 
ilar to Hong Kong has not 
attracted Beijing’s enthusi- 
asm: on the contrary, a Chi- 
nese official accused him of 
moving “against the tide of 
history". 

China's wariness about 
the Dalai Lama’s proposal 
for greater autonomy 


derives from suspicion that 
his proposal represents a 
“disguised form of indepen- 
dence”. In Chinese eyes, 
such a step would run 
counter to the Hong Kong 
formula, which anticipates 
the integration into the 
mainland of the Special 
Administrative Region of 
Hong Kong after a 50-year 
transitional phase. 

Beijing has Jong regarded 
the Dalai Lama’s calls for 
increased autonomy as the 
“thin edge of the wedge" - 
hence its reluctance to pur- 
sue discussions about 
increased freedoms, includ- 
ing bis return home in a 
“non-political role”. Tibet is 
designated an “autonomous 
region” under Beijing's con- 
trol, but in practice has no 
more autonomy than a prov- 
ince, and in some ways less. 

China's determination to 
counter the Dalai Lama’s 
influence in Tibet was exem- 
plified in 1995, when it 
rejected his nomination for 
a replacement Panchen 
Lama - the second most 
important figure in Tibetan 
Buddhism. The Dalai 
Lama's nominee “disap- 
peared”, and a Beijing- 
approved substitute was 
selected. 


But the Dalai Lama, who 
steadfastly advocates non- 
violence. cannot be sanguine 
about time being on his side, 
in spite of remarks to the 
contrary. Younger national- 
istic Tibetans are chafing at 
his strictures. 

A bombing in Lhasa, the 
Tibetan capital, on Christ- 
mas day is a sign of these 
frustrations bubbling over. 
Tibetan nationalists, at the 
Dalai Lama's urging, have 
rejected violence, but with- 
out results he may not be 
able to hold the line. 

Tibet's spiritual leader 
must also reckon with demo- 
graphics - the spread of Chi- 
nese influence in a region 
which was virtually closed 
to the outside world until 
this century. 

Beijing says 7..2m Tibetans 
live in Tibet and the Chinese 
population is less than 
100,000. but the Dalai Lama 
believes numbers are much 
larger, with a continuing 
influx of Chinese “entrepre- 
neurs". He claims that of 
13.000 shopkeepers in Lhasa 
only 300 are Tibetans, and 
businesses in other cities 
and towns are similarly 
dominated by ethnic Chi- 
nese. 

But in keeping with his 
attempts to refrain from a 
slanging duel with Beijing, 
the Dalai t-ama continues to 
show restraint. “The 
Tibetan problem is neither 
good for Tibet nor for 
China," he said this week. 
"We must find a mutual 
solution.” Beijing, however, 
appears not to be listening. 



Michael Skapinker on BA's plans to enter the German market 

Pathfinder’s prospects 


r Carl Michel Deutsche BA The French 
says he would and German operations 
like to be Ger- between them lost £68m 
many’s Richard ($108m) last year. BA does 
Branson.. It is a bold ambi- not reveal how much each of 
tioa on several counts. the businesses lost, but 

First, because the hot-air Deutsche BA has been the 
ballooning, fizzy drink- more successful operation. 
grfitwg Mr Branson is proba- Since its start in 1992, it has 
bly : inimitable. Second, won 39 per cent of the mar - 
because German chief execu- ket on its German routes, 
tries wear ties, not Branson- Other airlines are watch- 
stykpnHovers. ing Deutsche BA and Mr 

And third, because Mr Michel carefully. Their 
Michel, 33. is about to take thinking is that if BA, 
overlie German operations Europe’s most profitable 
of British Airways, the com- carrier, cannot succeed in a 
pany Mr Branson regards as market outside its own, no 
his deadbeat memy. other airline will be able 

Does BA not have a house to. 
rule against expressing any Mr Michel, the man cho- 
admiratkai for Mr Branson? sen by BA to lead this exper- 
The . clean-shaven, tie- iment in European aviation 
waning Mr Michel laughs. *T liberalisation, has the lin- 
adndnr the way he gets guistic skills for the job: his 
yardr of media coverage for German is almost as good as 
nothing” ’ - his English. London-born 

But it is Mr Branson's with a Viennese father, he 
achievement in setting up holds both British and Aus- 
tin Independent airline Vir- trian nationality, 
ghr Atlantic in the face of He was educated at Oxford 
Stiff competition from BA and Harvard Business 
and other established cam- School and spent eight years 
ers that. Mr Michel most at McKinsey, the manage- 
wante to -emulate, meat consultants. 

0a Tuesday, Mr Michel "He's very articulate and a 
becomes chief executive of very smart problem-solver.” 
Deutsche BA. the carrier BA says a businessman who 
bas-nt up to take on Luft- dealt with him then. 
baUBa of Germany in its His first BA job was head 
hona market/ That is also of business development, 
the day that the European which allowed him to work 
Union's . decade* long pro- directly with Mr Robert Ayl- 
sraimne to open up the avia- ing, BA's chief executive. He 
tion industry to competition helped Mr Ay ling reorganise 
reac b£3tts conclusion. his senior management 

it began to liberalise team. 

air inte'ih. 1987, the EU has Mr Michel’s reward was to 

sobSantfoily' increased com- work on the London mfllen- 
petition- between Europe’s nium celebrations at Gieen- 
^trtiaes. They can now fly wich, which BA is support- 
ably between member rug. Mr Ay ling then asked 
sritea and this final stage of to lead the search for a 
libaaBBation gives them the new strategy at Deutsche BA 
rislfl to begin domestic before appointing him chief 
°P®fcaus in other EU coun- executive. 
toes. J - Deutsche BA called to Bos- 

^A-had anticipated this tan Consulting Group, the 
freedom by taking management consultants, 
tfafes of just.ttnder 50 per which advised it to drop 
«tjt in TAT of France and any routes on which it was 


only a handful of flights a 
day. 

Mr Michel says he will 
continue to request slots at 
Frankfort an ordeal which 
will provoke some schaden- 
freude among the carriers 
battling to establish them- 
selves at London’s Heath- 
row, BA’s stronghold. 

Lufthansa says it is not 
worried by Mr Michel. 
“We’re well prepared for 
competition. We've had com- 
petition on other European 
routes for a long time,” the 
airline says. 

But the German carrier 
has cut fares on the routes 
on which Deutsche BA flies. 
Carl Michel: well prepared Lufthansa's economy return 

fare on the Munich-Berlin 
the third biggest carrier, route is DM560 ($330), com- 
This meant ending most of pared with Deutsche BA's 
Deutsche BA's services DM520. On the Frankfurt- 
between Germany and other Berlin route, where the Ger- 
European countries - only man Federal Cartel Office 
the services to London’s Gat- has accused Lufthansa of 
wick airport were retained, exploiting its monopoly, the 
The Munich to Madrid ser- German carrier charges 
vice was closed, as were DM780 for an economy 
Munich-Paris, Berlin-Oslo return, 
and Berlin to Moscow and St While German consumers 
Petersburg. might welcome the price- 

The airline decided to con- cutting, it is not doing much 
centra te on German domes- for Deutsche BA’s profits, 
tic routes with more than But Mr Michel says his com- 
500,000 passengers a year, of pany can cut costs further, 
which there are 1L Deutsche To reduce maintenance and 
BA now flies on seven - all training costs, the airline 
involving flights from will in future have only one 
Munich or Berlin. aircraft type: the Boeing 737. 

The four other routes are Mr Michel says he expects 
from Frankfurt, Lufthansa's Deutsche BA to break even 
stronghold. Deutsche BA In 1998-99 and then move j 
applied for take-off and into profit. And he hopes his ! 
landing slots at Frankfort youth, unusual in German 
and was given enough to fly senior management, will 
to Berlin three times a day. help win publicity. 

Lufthansa has 16 flights a It will not be on the scale 
day between the two cities. Mr Branson achieves, 
Boston Consulting Group because German newspapers 
advised the airline that it are not as adventurous as 
was not worth operating on their UK counterparts in 
a route Tmipss it accounted promoting charismatic busi- 
far more than 40 per cent of ness leaders. On the other 
the flights. Business travel- hand. Mr Michel says, “Luft- 
lers need to be able to hansa hasn’t got many good 
change flights at short personalities. It's possible to 
notice and would not buy become a relative media 
tickets from an girting with star.” 




W e want to 
rebuild Taiwan 
to be a 'pig- 
raising king- 
dom' once more." says Mr 
Wang Kuo-en, one of about 
26,000 pig farmers on the 
island. His livelihood is 
threatened by an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease 
which threatens the future 
of Taiwan's 10.5m pig popu- 
lation and could destroy a 
market valued at more than 
$3bn a year. 

The farmers are confident 
that the epidemic - the first 
in 97 years - does not spell 
the end of the pig industry. 
“We will rise again," says Mr 
Wang, who owns 4,000 pedi- 
gree Swedish pigs and is 
chairman of Taiwan's swine- 
breeders' association. 

But while the powerful 
farming lobby is urging the 
government to rebuild the 
industry, some experts want 
it to take the opportunity to 
bring the '-industry under 
tighter control. 

Taiwan is famous for its 
“economic miracle”. But 
away from the teeming cities 
and high-technology science 
parks, the island's country- 
side is covered with farms 
producing everything from 
rice and sugar cane to 
oranges, tea, betel-nut - and 
pigs. 

After General Chlang Kai- 
shek, the nationalist Chinese 
leader, fled to Taiwan in 
1949, bis government confis- 
cated huge tracts from land- 
lords and parcelled them out 
to landless tillers. This land 
reform programme is cred- 
ited with forming the foun- 
dation for Taiwan’s spectac- 
ular economic growth by 
creating a new class of farm- 
ers and entrepreneurs. 

But Taiwan has changed 
dramatically over the past 
two decades and the rural 
way of life is disappearing. 
In becoming a prosperous 
manufacturing powerhouse, 
its agricultural sector has 
shrunk to just 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product. 

The foot-and-memth crisis 
began when the government 
announced an export ban an 
pork on March 20. Since then 
the number of farms infected 
with the highly contagious 


Divided over 


a cure 


Laura Tyson on reactions to 
an epidemic that threatens 
Taiwan’s pig farmers 


disease has soared from nine 
to more than 700. 

Because of the lucrative 
Japanese export market - 
$1.5bn last year or 99 per 
cent of Taiwan's pork 
exports - the pig industry 
has grown to recent years. 
The Japanese, who are said 
to prefer the "sweet” flavour 
of Taiwan pork, buy 40 per 
cent of their pork imports 
from Taiwan. 

The domestic market is 
also strong, with Taiwanese 
eating 40kg of pork per cap- 
ita each year - among the 
world’s highest. 

But the high prices com- 
manded in Taiwan - SI SI 
per hundred kilos live - 
proved to be undoing of the 
industry. They encouraged 
smu gg ling, which hns been 
rampant in recent years and 
is thought to have brought 
the disease to the island, 
probably from Ch in a where 
peak is cheap. 

News of the outbreak sent 


share prices on the Taiwan 
stock exchange on a roller- 
coaster ride last week. Criti- 
cism of the authorities' han- 
dling of the issue mounted 
as it emerged that cases 
were discovered several 
weeks before the public 
announcement but little was 
done to alert formers or pre- 
pare for an epidemic. 

As in many industrialised 
countries, formers remain a 
powerful political constitu- 
ency. Shoemakers, toy- 
makers and garment manu- 
facturers have failed or have 
relocated to lower-cost coun- 
tries, but farmers have been 
protected. 

“The government's policy 
for several years has been to 
reduce the number of pigs, 
but because it was very prof- 
itable the fanners wouldn't 
listen," says Mr Albert Lin. 
head of marketing at Tung 
Ying Industrial. Mr Wang’s 
pig business. 

Now that the market has 



On the shelf: unsold hocks at a batcher’s stall in Taipei 


collapsed, the goal is to 
recover to the point of 
self-sufficiency. Only the 
best-managed farms will 
be able to survive and small 
farmers will be squeezed out. 

Some formers are calling 
for the slaughter of Taiwan’s 
entire pig population, saying 
herds should be rebuilt with 
government help. But the 
agricultural authorities have 
opted for a vaccination cam- 
paign combined with slaugh- 
tering all pigs on infected 
farms. 

Like the UK's mad cow 
scare, the foot-and-mouth 
epidemic has raised human 
health concerns. Experts say 
there is no risk of human 
infection, because pork is 
cooked thoroughly before it 
is eaten. But consumers 
have been sickened by grue- 
some television images of 
afflicted pigs being electro- 
cuted and hastily buried - 
often still alive. 

It Is feared the infection 
may spread to cows. The zoo 
in Taipei, the capital, has 
been closed to protect its clo- 
ven-hoofed animals. 

Whether the once lucra- 
tive pig-breeding industry 
can - or even should - 
recover is the subject of 
lively debate on the island. 
An estimated 700.000 people 
work in pig-raising and 
related businesses, and the 
export earnings are valuable 
to Taiwan. 

But the crisis offers the 
government an opportunity 
to sort out the problems of 
the pig-fanning industry, 
which is dominated by tiny, 
inefficient farms. It also 
poses a serious environmen- 
tal hazard on a heavily 
industrialised island with 
2 lm people and limited 
water resources. 

"The small farmers should 
be eliminated,” says Ms 
Chen Chang-chen, an agri- 
cultural specialist at the 
respected Chung-Hua Insti- 
tution for Economic 
Research. “They cannot sur- 
vive without government 
support and they create 
severe environmental prob- 
lems. 

“As it is now. the pig 
industry is just not appropri- 
ate for modern-day Taiwan." 


1 ^ erhaps I have 
missed something. 
F~ The word boom 
was to have been 
“tised from the lexicon of 
jQ kh Major's government It 
®uies too many dark mem* 
[f^rThtok-back. Mandling, 
JJttker,.. Lawson: three 
“?®®“s in as many decades. 
Each, followed by an ever 
owe wretched hangover. 
Jet there it is again, and 
™®-time 'plastered on every 
“®p*Ung in the land: Britain 
® booming, don't let Labour 
Ujw JL Michael Heselttoe, 
who has taken effective. 

of the Conservative 
election recites 

JJj* foahtra'before breakfast, 
hmch and dinner. Touring 
country in search of the 
lost Tory tribe, Mr Major 
likewise.- - 

‘This, only two -weeks Into, 
a campaign ' .scheduled to 
sto/is" the govern- 
**#6 last shot The voters 
be persuaded that, 
“•war badly they think of 
.present .political mas-, 
they have something 
^SMe to lose on May- 1. 
Only then will they vote 

^ith their wnllu ts. , 

. -Ml the evidence that it 
J® foo late. Just-» it has- 
long seemed Tony- Blair’s 



New Labour was destined to 
win, so it now appears the 
scale of its victory is likely 
to be much greater than pre- 
viously contemplated. Hie 
people have yet to speak, 
but my guess is that their 
minds are made up. I would 
still bet against Mr Blair 
coming dose to the 50 per 
cent-pius share of the vote 
predicted by the opinion 
polls; but not against a 100- 
seat majority. 

. . Beyond the economy, 
Messrs Major and Heselttoe 
-have precious few cards left. 
They ■ can score the occa- 
sional point elsewhere. Gor- 
don Brown's fumble this 
.week. an the issue of trade 
imam recognition reminded 
us that, fin* all the expense 
and preparation of the par- 
ty’s, campaign, it can still 
make elementary misfwkes- 
■From- now on, the shadow 
chancellor has resolved sim- 


Philip Stephens 

In no mood to feel grateful 


Incompetence and bad luck have marred the Tories' election campaign so far. But even their 
trump card - that Britain is enjoying an economic boom - is unlikely to win over worried voters 


ply to stonewall to the face 
of such awkward questions. 
He may not get away with it 
quite so easily. 

These are pinpricks. New 
Labour’s plans for the 
unions may not be thought 
through, but they are hardly 
revolutionary. Mr Blair is 
proposing rights for union 
members which are t ake n 
for granted on the other side 
of the Atlantic. And the 
British. 1 suspect, retain a 
sense of fair play. 

The Tory focus on the 
economy, however, mirrors 
the apparent bewilderment 
at the government’s plight 
of many observers of the 
election- Those with only a 
slight acquaintance with 
British politics share Mr 
Major’s disbelief that, to an 
age of unabashed material- 
ism, a government can be 
turned out of office at the 
peak of the economic cycle. 


The apparent paradox is 
easily explained, though not 
substantially by the mixture 
of incompetence and bad 
luck which has dogged the 
first weeks of the Tory cam- 
paign. It is true that front 
pages filled with stories of 
financial sleaze and infidel- 
ity are no help to a govern- 
ment so for behind in the 
opinion polls. 

The voters do not now pre- 
sume that every Conserva- 
tive MP is either taking 
bribes or jumping into bed 
with that sort of young girt. 
But each scandal, real in the 
case of those MPs who have 
filled their pockets with £5 
notes, hardly substantial in 
that of those caught without 
their trousers, reinforces a 
more general disenchant- 
ment. 

The government’s 
response raises profound 
questions about what has 


happened to the Conserva- 
tives' value system. I cannot 
have been alone this week 
to thinking it bizarre that 
Mr Major could defend those 
MPs charged with taking 
bribes, while voicing out- 
rage at the alleged marital 
infidelity of another. Minis- 
ters are rightly embarrassed 
tha t Neil Hamilton, who has 
admitted receiving undis- 
closed payments from a lob- 
byist and misleading Mr 
Heselttoe about his financial 
relationships, is standing 
again as an MP. 

There is collateral damage 
to Mr Major’s reputation. He 
appears weak and indeci- 
sive.* The prime minister's 
probity has never been in- 
question- But he has been 
too wining to tolerate the 
misdeeds of others, at least 
until the pressure of events 
forces him to do otherwise. 
This course of least resis- 


tance has left the wound 
lying, open, to be picked at 
constantly by a press 
already anticipating his 
departure from power. 

Sleaze, however, provides 
insufficient explanation for 
the voters' unwillingness to 
thank the government for 
putting money to their pock- 
ets, Some no doubt also 
recall the broken promises 
over tax made during the 
1992 campaign. Others will 
remember the price they 
paid for Mr Major’s failed 
attempt to keep sterling 
within the European 
exchange rate mechanism. 
Little wonder they do not 
share the government's 
unbridled optimism about 
the future. 

Perhaps people have also 
been listening too carefully 
to Kenneth Clarke, the chan- 
cellor. While colleagues 
boast about the boom, Mr 


Clarke is more circumspect 
He is not shy about the gov- 
ernment's record. With justi- 
fication. he counts the con- 
junction of robust growth 
and low inflation as his 
achievement But when the 
b-word passes his lips, it is, 
well, rather mumbled. 

Mr Clarke is the cabinet's 
most accomplished politi- 
cian. The foct that he is not 
seen as the natural succes- 
sor to Mr Major is a measure 
only of the extent to which 
so many in his party have 
lost touch with reality. 

The chancellor's standing, 
though, is built on a certain 
sobriety, on a promise that 
the 1990s would escape a 
"Clarke boom". He has told 
us countless times of the 
risk of boom turning to bust 
The voters, probably aware 
the election will be followed 
by tax rises and/or higher 
interest rates, seem to have 


taken him at his word. 

There is another reason 
for their caution. It is called 
insecurity. People may feel 
reasonably good today: they 
remain deeply uncertain 
about tomorrow. 

It has been the fashion 
lately to dismiss job insecu- 
rity as a modern myth. 
Research suggesting that 
turnover in the workplace 
has not significantly 
increased is cited in support 
of the proposition. But this 
misses the point: insecurity 
is a state of mind. It encour- 
ages people to remain in 
their present job. It also 
inclines them to discount 
short-term improvements in 
their economic fortunes. ■ 

Those who wonder at the I 
voters’ apparent ingratitude 
miss a more obvious point. 
You do not have to believe 
the nation is gripped by a 
new-found altruism to 
explain its present mood. 
Elections are about the 
future not the past. It is per- 
fectly rational to conclude 
you have prospered under 
one party but would prefer a 
future with another. Therein 
lies Mr Major’s predicament 
Britain used to tear Labour. 
Now it has lost foith In the 
Conservatives. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar slides 








MARKETS REPORT 


By Smon Kuper 

The dollar slipped against 
the D-Mark and yen in slow 
trading on Thursday and Fri- 
day, as thin volumes over 
the holidays created exagger- 
ated price moves. 

Mr Marc Chandler, senior 
currency economist at Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell in 
New York, said traders long 
on the US currency were 
selling it because it had 
failed to rise significantly 
after Tuesday's US interest 
rate increase. The dollar's 
stagnation had suggested to 
them that it would have 
trouble rising further. 

The dollar was also hit by 
rumours that a Japanese 
bank had suffered large 
losses &um derivatives trad- 
ing and would have to sell 
some of its foreign assets. 
The US currency gained only 
a modest boost from a strong 
University of Michigan con- 
sumer sentiment index for 


March and good existing 
homes sales. 

The dollar closed 1-5 pfen- 
nigs down against the 
D- Mark in London on Thurs- 
day at DM1.677, and Y0.5 
lower against the yen at 
Y123.6. In late trading on 
Good Friday the US cur- 
rency stood at DM1.678 and 
Y123.9 respectively. 

Mr Chandler said that if 
the dollar could break and 
hold below the key technical 
level of DM1.67 against the 
D-Mark, it could quickly 

■ Poood In RM York 
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drop as low as DML63. 

Sterling slid on profit tak- 
ing and position squaring 
ahead of the Easter break. 
Even longer term market 
players such as investment 
funds were seen buying or 
selling op to £200m per trade 
in recent days. The pound 


closed 1.9 pfennigs down 
against the D-Mark on 
Thursday at DM2.734. In late 
trading on Good Friday it 
stood at DM2.738. 

■ The lira weakened 
sli ghtly as the details of the 
Italian mini-b udget on 
Thursday disappointed the 
market, The measures to cut 
the Italian budget deficit so 
as to raise the country’s 
chances of qualifying for 
European monetary union 
were regarded as short-ter- 
mist Mr Tony Norfield. trea- 


sury economist at ABN- 
Amro in London, said the 
deficit might well fall this 
year only to rise again the 
year after. The lira dropped 
L1.8 to L998JZ against the 
D-Mark on Thursday. It 
stood at L998.1 late yester- 
day. 

■ Washington officials have 
recently been complaining 
about the growing US trade 
deficit with Japan. Mr Law- 
rence Summers. US deputy 
treasury sec r et a ry, made the 
point most recently. Some in 

market think thfe talk 


means that the US is now 
prepared to see the dollar 
tall against the yea, to cut 
that deficit. But Mr Chandler 
says they are wrong. 

He points out that neither 
Mr Summers nor his boss. 
Mr Robert Rubio. US trea- 
sury secret a ry, have hinted 
that the dollar should fall 
Mr Rubin, in an interview 
with die Financial Times an 
Thursday, gave no signal 
that exchange rate manage- 
ment was the answer to the 
trade deficit. He a t tribut e d 
the shortfall to the strong 


US growth rate and low 
savings rate. 

Mr Rubin and other US 
officials appear to believe 
that the way to cut the coun- 
try’s trade deficit is for 
Japan to stimulate its 
domestic demand, through 
deregulation and tax cuts. 
Mr Chandler believes that 
Mr Rubin, long the advocate 
of a strong dollar, is not 
changing his spots now. Of 
course, trying to boast die 
yen coaid be his last resort if 
other measures to cut the 
deficit fail. 
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94300 

9.1902 

82041 

29 

9.1604 

29 

80433 

21 

1060 

Germany 

CW 

2.7394 

*04051 366-401 

2.7401 

27305 

27327 

29 

27192 

29 


22 

1050 

Greece 

W 

433^485 

+1.178 337 - 633 

433476 

431488 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

622 

Mtod 

09 

14355 

-04m 348 - 381 

14371 

14341 

14352 

03 

14343 

25 

14277 

04 

1021 

Italy 

« 

2735J3 

*644 450 - 697 

273647 

2726.12 

2738.13 

-14 

274308 

-13 

274278 

-04 

750 

Luxambaug 

(LFrt 

564369 

*0.1226 037-700 

564050 

56.1430 

564119 

27 

56.1519 

27 

544269 

34 

1028 

Netltarianda 

(FI) 

34902 

*04053 793 - 810 

34810 

34723 

34721 

32 

34563 

21 

29808 

30 

1034 

Norway 

(NKr) 

104346 

*04233 313 - 379 

104470 

108022 

104101 

27 

127816 

27 

104381 

24 

1030 

Portugal 

(Fa) 

275494 

*0424 329 - 653 

275458 

273.193 

275.634 

-0.8 

275019 

-04 

- 

- 

94.7 

Spain 

(Pa) 

232.178 

*0455 061 -295 

222495 

231360 

232311 

-0.7 

232178 

04 

230.703 

04 

721 

Sweden 

(SKri 

124675 

*04141 615 - 735 

123735 

123138 

123485 

14 

12309 

10 

12113 

21 

843 

Switzerland 

(Wi) 

24689 

*0.0013 677 - 700 

23700 

23623 

23601 

44 

23422 

44 

2353 

4.7 

1028 

UK 

19 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

984 

Ecu 

- 

IjUSG 

*04023 081 - 098 

1.4098 

14046 

14068 

10 

14021 

20 

1377 

23 

- 

SORT 

- 

1.177938 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

American 

Aigvitha 

(Peso) 

1.6340 

*04043 337 -342 

1.6342 

16307 

m 

. 


_ 



. 

Brazil 

(RS) 

1.7304 

*04045 296-311 

1.7311 

1.7279 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Croatia 

(CS) 

24562 

*04119 554 ■ 569 

22569 

22499 

22504 

21 

22396 

29 

2195 

27 


Marico (New Peso) 

124468 

*04647 364 - 567 

120567 

120289 

. 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

USA 

p) 

1.6343 

*04043 340 - 345 

14345 

14310 

14337 

04 

14321 

25 

14247 

0.6 

1044 

PecMcflkHddte EasUAfrlca 
AusfraSa (AS) Z0836 

-04007 826-846 

24895 

24804 

24835 

21 

20827 

02 

20786 

22 

97.7 

Hong Kong 

IHKS) 

124643 

*04334 615 - 670 

124670 

124419 

126507 

04 

124487 

04 

124068 

04 

- 

IncSa 

(Os) 

58.6451 

*0.1688 952 - 949 

58.6949 

58 5550 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Israd 

(SI*) 

5A8S9 

+04127 813 - 985 

5.4965 

64734 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

japm 

07 

202443 

+0402 371 - 515 

202415 

201400 

201473 

5.7 

199.813 

54 

191403 

5.7 

1224 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

44554 

*04147 540 - 568 

44568 

44465 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NewZeolard 

(NZS) 

24528 

*04073 507-548 

23548 

23478 

23557 

-14 

23608 

-14 

2381 

-12 

1154 

PhSppines 

(Peso) 

43.1352 

+0.157 559 - 145 

432145 

434559 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

61293 

*0416 259 - 326 

6.1326 

6.1195 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Singapore 

(SS) 

24656 

+04086 644-668 

23668 

23601 

. 

. 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South Africa 

PI 

74226 

*04181 190-261 

72261 

72107 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

SouOi Korea 

(Won) 

146649 

+947 602 - 696 

146839 

7459 JO 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Taiwan 

(IS) 

454073 

*0.1171 677 - 488 

454468 

440268 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iMad 

P) 

424660 

*04941 023-297 

424297 

423820 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 


ALsma 

Belgium 

Dorenarit 

Friand 

Franca 

Genuany 

Grace 


to* 

Umemboug 


Nanny 

Portugal 

Spam 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

UK 

Ecu 

sent 


(SdT] 11.7W7 
(BA) 34.5950 
PKr) 6.3862 
CFM) 40767 
(FFr) 5,6455 
[DM) 16762 
(D1 265250 
0Q 1.5783 
ftj 1674X0 
(Lft) 34-5B5C 
(R) 12848 

(NKrl 62297 
ffis) 168-575 
(Pta) 142270 
(SKr) 72677 
(SFr) 1/&496 
© 12343 

- 1.1539 

- 0.72297 

Argentina (Peso) 02998 - 998 - 3© 33996 09998 

Brad (RS) 12588 - 585 - 59: 

Canada fCS) 13806 +03037 8C3 • 0C8 13808 

Masco (New Peso} 73220 *0319 170 - 270 7327C 

USA (5) .... 

pTtnrrrittnas u/amcs 

Australia (AS) 12746 -00038 745 - 7S3 12755 127*5 (2756 -0.7 

Hong Kong (HKS) 7.7483 *02003 488 - 438 7.7498 7.7488 73492 QjO 

India (Tta) 352850 *001 600 - IX 35-8* X 353600 381 -72 

fared (Sdg 33567 -00009 545 - 628 33645 33507 

Japan (V) 123275 *023 850 - 900 

Mafepa (MS) 22815 *00026 810-820 

New Zealand (N2S) 1,4397 *00007 386 -407 

PhCppmM (Petal) 263945 *00275 5X - 390 

Saud Arabia (SFQ X7S05 - 490 - 520 

Stogapore (SS) 1.4475 *00015 47D - 480 

South Africa (R) 4.4195 -00004 IX - 210 

South Korea (Won) 897350 

Taman (IS) 272400 • 290 - 600 275600 2722X 272401 Ofl 272403 00 

Thatmd (Bt) 25360 -0O1SX-2X 26020C 25.9500 26075 -42 262425 -40 2638 -34 

t Ha tor Mar 28 . Bdftttr ipr— tr a the Fourd Spot tsbto riio* <z*i toe tor Ona dictoal ptocaa. Fonmd ram era not rftaefly quoad n 9w rawtar r SDR rata pallor Mar 2& BaSuOar JU i —ta m da DcMr Spot earn Stow only Ow m 
but are kicked by cunm Haw rfato Swing udsz edeuteed to to Be* ol EndnL Waa amaga 1990 • 100. toder rabMad IASS. So. OOar and rwtarl tn Ita melai nm aa snrtan hy naiant saamai r— till tiatarn 8 ffflt ara lynton ai HI finery ir Margm nananai mdcae Me 
muss a batons and As DoSar Spot Britoadwtnd ton TOE WMfflEUlSS OOONa SPOT HOB. Sosa worn as rauitod by fla F.T. 2ft Baaa .iwage 1WP100. 

Tlwxdimgiito«prinMd.iihi>ata8aeitooa i « to t fa cntoMeiwfll dta/ IWw ta Fr.cM» Hw webanga rstoa prtraad nihe tabto are too avaftatae oe tia •tarrrm el 


12782 13778 22 12725 23 13511 21 85.1 

73170 004 -170 83066 -194 0.157 -127 

• 1021 


12784 -02 12817 -06 U»2 
7.7497 03 77608 -0.1 

3826 -72 ... 


123360 123 .SZ 12334 32 T22315 

24826 2«90 24844 -14 24897 

1.442 -13 14463 


1.4407 14386 

224380 263500 

- 3.7508 -0.1 
1448C 1.4467 14453 13 

4.4210 4.4180 4.4602 -11.1 
*335 200 - 500 899300 894300 

- 290 - 6X 272600 27*200 272401 


37512 

14407 

I MP 


20 117215 51 122.7 

-13 2211 -12 

-12 1487 -12 

-0.1 X7S31 -0.1 

13 14195 13 

-102 425 -07 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 















EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


Mar 28 

BFY 

DKr 

FFr 

DM 

IE 

L 

R 

NKr 

E* 

Pfei 

SKr 

SFr 

£ 

CS 

S 

Y 

Eon 

Mar 27 

Ecu can. 

Rrii 

Changer 

H+y-trom 

M.apmad 

DW. 

Belgium 

(BFr) 100 

1846 

1632 

4444 

1031 

4839 

5447 

19.15 

4873 

410.7 

2148 

4.188 

1.7B9 

3090 

2090 

3580 

2492 


rates 

agamet Ecu 

on day 

can. rate 

v weaker 

kid. 

Danmark 

(DKi) 54.16 

10 

2837 

2424 

0091 

2621 

2850 

1037 

2829 

2224 

1105 

2066 

0058 

2161 

1465 

1330 

1350 

Finland 

585424 

5.79553 

+0.0038 

-100 

333 

7 

ftance 

{FFr) 8108 

1132 

10 

2089 

1.122 

2988 

3338 

11.74 

296.6 

251.7 

1341 

2587 

1084 

2445 

1-771 

2194 

1427 

Portugal 

197398 

196.414 

*0-01 

-050 

271 

3 - 

Germany 

(DM) 2264 

2812 

2388 

1 

0378 

9829 

1.124 

3054 

1004 

84.78 

4418 

0065 

0385 

0024 

□497 

7300 

0414 

Ireland 

0 798709 

0.740711 

*0008032 

-738 

1020 

49 

trotand 

P3 54.63 

1049 

8014 

2846 

1 

2843 

2978 

1048 

2860 

2243 

1105 

2288 

0066 

2180 

1479 

196.6 

1361 

Spain 

163826 

165605 

-0.181 

109 

1.10 

-8 

|My 

(L) 2067 

0382 

0.337 

0.100 

0038 

100. 

2113 

0386 

1007 

8487 

0.452 

0087 

0037 

0.082 

0060 

7388 

0-051 

Nedwftanda 

216979 

219591 

-0.00088 

130 

098 

-9 

Netherlands 

(R) 1238 

2390 

2995 

0489 

0336 

8883 

1 

3416 

8845 

7530 

4018 

0.789 

0325 

0.732 

0431 

85.71 

0-457 

Denmark 

734S55 

7.43775 

-000529 

136 

093 

-9 

Nanny 

(NKr) 5221 

9.840 

2519 

2529 

0056 

2528 

2844 

10 

2544 

2144 

1142 

2187 

0023 

2083 

1409 

1860 

1301 

Geneny 

102S73 

105206 

-000067 

137 

002 

-13 

Pile lane nl 
rOnuyffl 

(Es) 2042 

2788 

3349 

0094 

0378 

9921 

1.118 

3.931 

100. 

8408 

4490 

0480 

0363 

0019 

0493 

7347 

0411 

BeSghm 

39J191 

403772 

-00133 

141 

078 

-10 

Spain 

(Pta) 2435 

4496 

3073 

1.180 

0446 

1178 

1328 

4.664 

na6 

100. 

5327 

1.020 

0431 

0072 

0-704 

87.17 

0-607 

Austria 

134485 

127398 

-QMS 

141 

077 

-10 

Sweeten 

(SKr) 46.71 

8440 

7458 

2014 

0037 

2212 

2490 

2755 

2227 

187.7 

10 

1014 

0008 

1024 

1321 

1630 

1.133 

Franoe 

545863 

647598 

-000794 

102 

037 

-15 

Switzerland 

(SR) 2308 

4409 

3488 

1.157 

0437 

1155 

1301 

4.573 

1163 

9806 

5024 

1 

0422 

0053 

0090 

8547 

0495 

ha* 

190648 

194834 

-218 

220 

000 

-IS 

UK 

(S3 5644 

1044 

9026 

2739 

1036 

2736 

3080 

1043 

2754 

2320 

1237 

2368 

1 

2258 

1034 

2024 

1.409 








Canada 

(CS) 2546 

4428 

4090 

1014 

0459 

1213 

1365 

4401 

1221 

1020 

5483 

1050 

0443 

1 

0.724 

89.72 

0025 

NON ERM MEMBERS 






US 

(5) 3440 

6388 

5.846 

1476 

0433 

1874 

1485 

6428 

1626 

1421 

7470 

1448 

0012 

1381 

1 

1230 

0062 

Greece 

295369 

308084 

♦0.738 

444 

-225 

- 

Jap» 

(Y) 2703 

5.158 

4458 

1353 

0411 

1352 

1422 

5351 

136.1 

114.7 

8.112 

1.170 

0494 

1.115 

0007 

100. 

0.896 

UK 

0.793103 

0.713901 

*0002877 

-909 

1363 

_ 

Ecu 

40.13 

7410 

6448 

1044 

0.735 

1942 

2186 

7486 

1954 

1640 

8-779 

1081 

0.710 

1001 

1.160 

1430 

1 

EeicaBrimai 

aw8y3aB»ts»aiCc«3Eiaeon.Cuwnetoawaw<lMewxte3talHe«ea^)»i 


■ D-MARK FUTURES (1MM) DM 125.000 per DM 


(MM) Yen 122 per Yen IX 



Open 

Sat price 

Change 

High 

low 

Esl vo( Open frit 


Open 

Sari plea 

Chmge 

Hi* 

Low 

Esl vo) Open kri. 

Jun 

04950 

00008 

*00058 

00013 

0.5950 

18452 

61373 

Jun 

□0154 

08193 

+0.0037 

03200 

03133 

20497 

71091 

Sep 

00022 

00048 

*00059 

00050 

00012 

22 

2473 

Sep 

00295 

08305 

*00038 

00310 

03285 

254 

332 

Dec 

06075 

0.6092 

*00081 

0.6075 

00075 

6 

130 

Dec 

- 

08421 

*00038 

03420 

“ 

177 

378 

■ set 

SS FRANC FUTURES (IMM) SFr 125000 per SFr 



■ STBUM FUTURES (IMM) £02.500 pro £ 




Jun 

00893 

00989 

*00090 

00973 

08886 

10000 

37397 

Jun 

1.8278 

10298 

*00024 

10312 

1.6238 

25094 

31049 

Sep 

07004 

07040 

+00091 

07042 

06990 

23 

2167 

Sep 

10240 

10274 

*00024 

10264 

1.6230 

21 

759 

Dec 

- 

07115 

*00092 

0.7115 

- 

221 

417 

Dec 

- 

10250 

*00024 

10250 

13200 

78 

91 


t to acue meter and Bar onto toe far a 
ontney. aad Oa rtosnio: postBiaa pamae* da<^tn of Bw asrstsira BtoM rala ten Is Geu 
cmtati**. TVWXt Sainj Mpntoi tom ERM. MuUM cafcSMM by to Flmdllm 


■ WMBMAMtSOWlOlB £31050 (cents per pound) 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


* 


Omr One Three » 


One Lawn 


-y — 

3* 

. 9fi 

9ft- 

9ft 

3ft 

s«r 

Mew 

4* 

a* 

H 

9* 

3 ft 

»10 

QeuuwM 

a* 

3 ft 

3ft 

3 * 

3ft 

430 


. H 

3ft 

Bft 

5ft 

*ft 


Nr 

7ft 

7ft 

7ft 

7* 

7ft 

US 


3 * 

3 ft 

3 ft 

9ft 

Si 




>1 

1» 

- 


* 

US 

aft 

9 ft 

98 

a> 

.a* 

* 

Jep- 


4 

1 

t 

.ft 



ua 

100 

w 


-4J# 

M 

U 

IN 


■ * UftOR FT London 


tem*m« 

US Defer 00* 

■CU LtakedDe 

80R UNmdDe 

M 

MS 

4ft 

3ft 

5H 

SS) 

4ft 

M 

5ft 

9.M 

** 

** 

W 

MS - 

eft - - . 

* 

9 USQR Hria* Mg riW 
■urawaa Mb at taa aac* 

SriM ISaMnwL *M eT^ekye 


euro cumncr 

Mar Z7 Short 




UK COto KU t K» U*M OKMi 

wot* 

On ■RMt *4 


SV 

DKMKme 3&-5V 
tewltok Sla-Mt 
Dutch Otjfctor . 3 - 2k 
French Franc S2-SA 
PortuguMeEac. W«*«A 
Sperteh Paeate S\ - 5H 
Snrthft t-R 

Sake Pone 3 -2 

Cenedan OdMr A-S 

US Order •>» - 6i* 
■Mm Ue 78-7 

Jft w ii i Wi *» - h 

Mai SSeg . 4- Sft . 
Sot town osai are oaf tor to 



S»i » 

m 

« 9% 

•k 0% 

1* 


i QAAIDPato lotertwiK edmed rMe 



Jun 

Sep 

Deo 


Open Seepdee Oetigt 

0820 - 0822 *004 

n« -0820 *004 

0638 0840 - *005 


9U3 

0023 


Low 

9028 


EM. «tf OpeA mL 
20.077 . 82.541 
12303 47.864 

0.758 3A 068 



Change 
on day 

Bd/oSer 

spread 

Day's mid 
tagh tew 

One mo 
RMS 

(rib 

MPA 

Three ax 
Rate 

MPA 

Om year 
RMe 

JPMorgm 
MPA index 






-* 

. . -j-* 

-00085 

957 -C38 

110343 

11.7865 

11 785 

10 

11.7397 

20 

110447 

22 TO30 


Open 

Settpdoe Change 

wgh. 

. Law 

Eat eel Open W. 


• - 

-0X15 

sac • too 

34.700 C 

343708 

34035 

2.1 

34.4075 

22 

330675 

2T 1030 

ton 

9571 

9573 

♦0.03 

9574 

9571 

18894 

222285 



-00034 

852 - 872 

43897 

8J677 

63773 

1-7 

60589 

IJ* 

82772 

1.7 105.4 

Sep 

9586 

9505' 

*0.03 

9568 

9583 

23215 

157801 



-nnrra 

729 - 804 

4J9X 

49651 

49879 

2.1 

49492 

22 

4066? 

22 B30 

Oec. 

9545 

95*7 

*009 

9540 

9545 

24498 

199837 



-0007 

44S-47C 

545U 


50348 

20 

50138 

72 


20 1062 

Mar 

9527 

9620 

*004 

9531 

9528 

25919 

143365 - 

- 


-00013 

760 - 764 

10772 

10720 

1073 

20 

1.6664 

20 

10328 

20 1051 

■ OM 

I MONTH SI 

— 1 

t wnm bjFWI* 0M3» pomte of w»M 


-«r- 

*003 

200 - 300 

265570 

284. IX 

266085 

-70 

269075 

-62 

280.4 

-57 68.0 











*00057 

775 • 790 

:^90 

10742 

10778 

00 

10773 

00 

10788 

OO 


Open 

Sattprioe Change 

Mgb 

Uw 

esl vat open ett 



-035 

350 - 450 

*07800 

166807 

1677 

-22 

168105 

-10 

189105 

-1.1 750 

Apr 

9577 

9570 

*aoi 

9577 

9577 

t 

- W16 


• * ■— fC* 

-0015 

800 - IOC 

34 7300 

340700 

3«035 

21 

34.4075 

22 

330675 

21 103.6 

May 


9575 

*001 



0 

4103 



-000*8 

845 - 850 

14855 

10905 

1081 

2.4 

1073 

20 

10375 

20 103.1 

Jun 


. 9575 

+0-01 



0 

<25 



-0003 

2S7 -3CT 

E.5C3 

66129 

6 £253 

a7 

60203 

00 

80047 

00 KQ2 

Jul 


9574 

+0.01 



o 

0 



-0425 

50C - ESC 

TfifiX50 

167000 

168.705 

-09 

168055 

-0.7 

16809 

OO 950 

a tm 


[• — 

A FVTIM9 RJFFB- LWOOm pofree N 100M 



_nm 

020 - ‘20 

142.120 

7*5.610 

«ai6 

-00 

14228 

-06 

M2075 

00 770 











-00111 

852-702 

757S2 

70380 

706*9 

00 

70561 

07 

70077 

00 832 


Open 

Sattprioe Ctunge 

Mgh 

tow 

Eat voi open nt 

• _ '§ ' 1 


-0003 

490 - SX 

14506 

14475 

1A*47 

3-9 

1.4353 

3.9 

10898 

4.1 K)20 

Jun 

8277 

92.72 

-003 

9290 

9390 

17003 

110738 



*00043 

343 - 345 

1X345 

1X313 

10337 

04 

10321 

06 

10247 

00 900 

Sep 

9509 

9504 

-0.04 

03.14 

9501 

11009 

-01990 


.-i« 

+0.W11 

594 -KM 

1.5621 

1.1594 

ire: 

-12 

1.1838 

-10 

1.1788 

-10 

Dec 

9322 

9574 

-005 

9522 

9513 

4740 

36170 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

■ 

- 

Me 

9524 

9515 

-005 

9524 

9512 

. 2727 

29074 

- 

■ -Sv 




Jun 

Sep 

Dec 


Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

ft 


Open 

OeC price Ctwnge 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 
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Tpj>rtVE.OVHJ 1 YEAR 

• *,459 

. 6artn»re«£Sih^ef Competttes 1313 • 
jU^j^Aantam . 
: t^W3t®Smfl8r€d8 ■. ' ■•' J<2B3 
uspcsb^f Npn0 Bra^r&i . '■ , \2&" 

BOTTCWf^OVe^lYEW 
nai^Bate^ficc . m 
Baft# form ‘ 566 -t.oqo 

Sew fiPro^er Korea .. 582 
.^odarSto^X ; ,/ { -590 

' 590 


Abbey Latin American 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 


Govett Japan Strategy 



PM fertti AmHfcaGrowft ; 1,894 
■totosanfrySafer &wa> 1,843 
UKSnofiar fiHnparfes.1 < 02l 
m Sarouei US Smaler Cos . tmir 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Saw&PiBBwrttirea ‘ 4». 

Smwtt Japaa Strategy 473 

five Arrows Japan SmaSerCte 485 
fldefity Japan SrraSer Cos 487 

Edtoborgh Japan Stnaflar Cos 515 



400 


94 95 


TOP FIVE OVSI 5 YEARS 
KSK Hong Kbng Growth 3,534 

Uenapy&tid&.Genpfd 3,477 

JupHv (9C0BIB 3.468 

H3I Samuel IK EraergbpCn' 3,400 
6T Orient ACC ‘ . 3283 


•y BOTTOM FIVE OVSI 5 YEARS 
GorartJapan Strategy 791 

ftiendsFW Japswse Sm Cos 810 

Rdefly Japan Smafer Cos ' 834 

87 BwctqrsUri Japan tnc B59 

MM Japan & General to 887 


Jupiter Income 


3£oo 



500 1 


B 2 


97 


Tflfete 8 show the result o/ mv^Bng ei.000 over different time periods. Trust, are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past perfonnance is not a guide to futum performance. 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 5,856 

Hffl Samuel us smafler Gw 5,688 

FM US SmaB Companies 5,390 

Gartmore Hong Kong 531 

RdeSty European 4^92 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
530 
624 
658 
716 
741 


Fidelity European 


5.000 

4.000 


3.000 


Barclays Uni Japan me 
Wavertey Australasian Gold 
Mercury Japan 
MSG Japan & General Acc 
Henderson Japan Smaler Cos 



2.000 

1.000 


Source; HSW (01625 511311) 
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29 
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BWD Balanced Portfoflo 1171 

Perpetual High Income 1120 

Credit Suisse Wgh Income Port 1079 
tff 5 ! UK Extra Income Inc 106S 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1070 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1091 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 

Thornton Preference [no 1070 

M&G GKt & Rxad Interest 1117 
Abtrust: Fixed Interest 1t47 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1095 
Lag# & General Fixed Interest 1047 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1057 

■ International Equity Income 

Martin Cisite Inti Income 1075 
GT International Income 1033 

Mayflower Global Income 1047 
OofpWn Inti Gth & Income 1049 
MSG International Income 1028 
SECTOR AVBIAGE 1042 


Baring Global Bond 1018 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1049 
Ofd Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 978 
Mercury Global Bond Acc 968 

TSB International Income tncom 974 
SECTOR AVERAGE 931 


Cazenove Portfoio 1044 

NR Worldwide income Inc 1017 

Baffle Grfford Managed 1039 

Gartmore PS Long Term Balance 1082 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1032 

■ International Growth 

Prolific Technology 882 

FramHngtor Health 899 

Save & Prosper Growth 1123 

Fidelity Global Privatisation 1079 

Guinness Flight Global Privit 1145 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1000 
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■ Nth America iy»B 3 

PM North America Growth 1059 1894 

HB Samuel US Smaller Co’s 1084 1820 

EcSnburgh North American 1131 1761 

Martin Currie North America 1103 1662 

Royal LHe United States 1106 1652 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1033 1372 

■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1210 1896 

Baring Europe Select 1191 1790 

INVESCO European Growth 1181 1678 

Aflted Dunbar Evopean Growth 1159 1666 

Gartmore European Sal Opps 1105 1684 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1079 1355 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 839 674 

Martin Currie Japan 802 819 

Murray Japan Growth 758 799 

Hffl Samuel Japan Technology 737 795 

NatWest Japan Acc 714 7B5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 694 651 
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Jupter European 
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Johnson Fry Slater Growth 
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Gartmore UK Smaller Companfee 1313 
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AVERAGE UT PEP 
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Midland Money Market 

1046 

1140 
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- 0 ^ 
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M&G Treasury 
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1140 

- 

• ai 

59 

Newton Cash Acc 

1044 

1138 

1256 

- 02 

59 

CU Deposit 
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1135 
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- 0.0 
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Merely Cash Acc 

1044 

1134 

1255 

- 09 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 

1039 
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1237 

- 02 
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Investment Trust Units 


■ Far East inc Japan 

Govett Greeter China 1087 

Abtrust Pacific 874 

Martin Currie Far East 932 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 951 

GAM Far East Inc 850 

SECTOR AVERAGE 854 

■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1282 

GT Orient Abe 1173 

Credit Suisse Orient Acc 984 


INVESCO Hong Kong & China 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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■ Commodity & Energy 

MiG Australasian & General Acc 1127 1287 
MiG Commodity i General 993 1210 

Save i Prosper Commocfity 904 1029 

Save i Prosper Gold i ExpTion 818 1025 
Hill Samuel Natural Resources 815 974 

SECTOR AVERAGE 865 996 
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Singer & FriecUander Inv Ts Pf 

1058 

1189 

- 

- 

2.7 

2.3 

1486 

1973 

5.4 

0.5 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1058 

1188 

2157 

2932 

29 

19 

- 

- 

5.1 

- 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1058 

1186 

2045 

2751 

3A 

1.7 

1117 

1130 

4.7 

0.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1048 

1158 

1962 

2368 

33 

2.1 





■ Fund of Funds 







2246 

3142 

49 

- 

Schroder Managed Bai Acc Inst 

1045 

1285 

1913 

, 

2.4 

39 

2005 

3335 

49 

03 

Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 

1027 

1281 

1995 

. 

2.4 

1.9 

1818 

2249 

4A 

09 

Sun Alfiance Portfolio 

1065 

1278 

1938 

. 

28 

12 

1592 

2244 

33 

39 

Uoyds Bank Growth Portfolio 

1082 

1267 

- 

. 

29 

OO 

1828 

3098 

43 

02 

INVESCO Managed Acc 

1058 

1265 

- 

_ 

29 

1.1 

1708 

2175 

42 

06 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1004 

1126 

1713 

1982 

29 

£0 





■ Financial & Property 






3534 

5856 

6.6 

09 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1233 

1729 

2964 

3398 

39 

1.1 

3293 

- 

69 

0.1 

Framiington Financial 

1151 

1500 

2759 

3556 

2.7 

0.5 

- 

- 

02 

- 

Hill Samuel financial 

1185 

1427 

2600 

3198 

32 

1.4 

2483 

- 

06 

- 

Edinburgh financial 

1125 

1256 

2243 

2245 

39 

19 

2688 

3756 

04 

0.5 

Barclays Uni Property 

1051 

1122 

1285 

_ 

09 

4.9 

2147 

3706 

59 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1129 

1314 

2200 

3099 

29 

29 





■ Global Emerging 

Mkts 





2087 

1673 

59 

1.7 

Merely Emerging Markets 

1096 

1085 

. 

. 

59 

0.1 

2187 

2340 

49 

03 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1139 

1079 

- 

. 

59 

06 

1879 

2026 

59 

- 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

955 

1030 

2603 

2328 

49 


2522 

1155 

08 

- 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 

981 

961 

_ 

_ 

5.7 

_ 

1586 

1744 

49 

04 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

1017 

899 

- 

- 

59 

0.4 

2179 

1614 

59 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1006 

914 

1778 

2534 

53 

09 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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■ WINNERS AND LOSERS 


>ene avail year 
SitefltotfCapftof 
•WTpchnd r 


■fttutWaiknrfM: 

SUftdrtfantfteM] 
Japanese tetBs 
Mtoapawte . 


3,767 
2,071 . 


:'l,8S2 

1200 

1,787 


. 1.691 

1.000 

800 

,1 YEAR 
474 


486 

BOO 

495 

400 

520 

550 



Schroder Korea Fund 



TOP HVE OVER 3 YEARS 
7R Technology 2£14 

Csodonr . J • v . . 2^16 
ForefgB &;Col_E^tetprise ‘ - 2.165 
'lft.&m9eaBGRHrtft 2,102 

KfefewortOsveicproeBtFund 2,024 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Scfrotfo Korea Frad ' 

EastGennan 
PaipetuNJaimesB * 

Korea UberaSs&ton Fund 
BdAORoRfaiiMppao 


TR European Growth 


2/100 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS ■«_ 
•TRTechnelflUf * H002 

bnescOBi^sfiihfii 6J»4 • 

*. MOT CapHaf ■’ . • ' . t, 4,851 ijioo 
FwdgniCalStajpfbe 4645 goo 
TH Eflropeao GOwfe - : • 4'117 - boo 

v too 

BOTTOM FIVE OVERS YEARS ^ _ 
EastBanafta '317 

Exmoor Dual Capfid 533 

Ooctn^aoi Capital 661 

Korea l*8fa«s3&n Rind 774. 

SmoorDirffiic ■ 1 803 


East German 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover 9,780 < 

MOTCaptaJ 7J250 

Rights ifesues he 6,141 aooo 

Fore^ & Col Ertarprfse 5.000 

Rights & issues Capital 4328 


BOTTOM FIVE OVSI IO YEARS 3fl00 ' 
Trust tfi Property Shoes 457 2.000 

Newmarket Venture CapflaT 638 1W 
FramSngion Income & Capfiai 689 
Jove Capita 824 

IRProperty 1,130 



87 


87 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

tywH 

a 

5 OWttfl W*n*f 

■ Int Cap Gth 

ii»n 

3 

5 fltaPmH VbteiKy YK* 

■ Japan 

Ijrerfi 

3 

5 OWPntf Vottity YW% 

■ High Income 

1 yaarfiQ 

3 

5 OaflBWVoWffly YVJ% 

Ctawthouse 

1206 

1519 

2318 

1 

4.4 

2.6 

Primadona 

1691 

1855 

3627 

0 

4 A 

1 J5 

Fleming Japanese 

676 

669 

1386 

3 

59 

- 

Dartmoor 

1185 

1364 

1789 

-5 

5.7 

13.1 

*»*MyTrost 

1280 

1517 

3074 

7 

29 

2.1 

TO Technology (Units) 

1319 

1552 

- 

2 

39 

09 

GT Japan 

780 

677 

1170 

3 

5.7 

1.1 

City Merchants High Yield 

1288 

1334 

2473 

0 

29 

79 

MwouryK^stone 

1068 

1511 

2520 

5 

4,0 

2.6 

RTT Capital Partners 

1008 

1424 

2940 

19 

3L8 

09 

Edinburgh Japan 

676 

656 

- 

11 

69 

- 

Gartmore Scotland (Units} 

1207 

1323 

1688 

- 

2.7 

29 

fcWwm UK Index 

1210 

1505 

2148 

1 

39 

39 

Bectric end General 

1128 

1402 

2399 

10 

3j4 

1.8 

Baffle Gifford Japan 

679 

631 

1030 

9 

S3 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1283 

1237 

1791 

10 

4.0 

6.9 

Growth 

1188 

1429 

2463 

7 

29 

2.6 

English & Scottish 

1035 

1372 

2309 

11 

4.4 

23 

HTR Japanese Smafier Cos 

819 

556 

- 

8 

08 

- 

TR High Income 

1098 

1217 

1885 

6 

4.4 

6.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1352 

1331 

2312 

- 

3.4 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1106 

1250 

2194 

- 

3.7 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

649 

582 

1087 

- 

OO 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1189 

1136 

1796 

- 

49 

79 

■ UK Capital Growth 






■ International General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 




■ Split - Capital 







j^wat 2nd Endowment PoBcy 

1229 

1495 


-6 

5.0 


Personal Assets 

1188 

1594 

2578 

- 

26 

21 

TO Pacific 

930 

1233 

2819 

3 

79 

03 

MOT Cap 

1390 

1662 

4951 

-2 

49 

- 

endowment Policy 

1113 

1331 

- 

-2 

39 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1116 

1387 

2282 

14 

aa 

20 

Pacific Horizon 

881 

1170 

2021 

10 

5.4 

07 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1273 

1807 

2968 

14 

59 

2.0 

hw >« Sine ISIS 

1367 

1319 

_ 

22 

4.7 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

961 

1375 

2348 

-6 

3.7 

39 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

1110 

1097 

- 

15 

06 

03 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1237 

1549 

- 

55 

4.4 

- 

Wetahftawar 

971 

1214 

2583 

27 

42 

5.0 

Second AJ Ranee 

1076 

13S9 

1982 

14 

3L0 

29 

Scottish Asian 

897 

1084 

2814 

4 

74 

- 

Tor Cap 

1224 

1497 

2591 

25 

39 

04 

ftoadoah 

1011 

1129 


13 

39 

1.7 

Scottish Investment 

1115 

1354 

1968 

16 

3-4 

25 

Abtrust New Dawn 

919 

996 

2204 

13 

5L5 

06 

Uoyds Smaller Companies Cap 

1229 

1478 

2192 

21 

39 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1267 

2275 

- 

49 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1099 

1312 

2095 

- 

04 

29 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

893 

1030 

2221 

“ 

69 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1272 

1211 

2311 

- 

69 

4.4 

■ Smaller Companies 






■ North America 







■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


■ Split - Inc & Residual 

Cap 

Shares 



“^SCOEngfeh &lntJ 

1252 

1908 

6014 

2 

59 

0.7 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1106 

1523 

3749 

8 

43 

- 

New Zealand 

967 

1236 

3216 

-2 

5.1 

1.7 

TO Technology B 

1787 

2514 14002 

16 

99 

3.6 

yfoaonStrata . 

1183 

1780 

3110 

-4 

49 

09 

American Opportunity 

979 

1376 

2011 

11 

43 

- 

first Phfflppine 

1050 

1123 

3435 

14 

69 

- 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1298 

1641 

- 

14 

6.7 

1.7 

8wBar Compantes 

1417 

1683 

2306 

3 

42 

2.0 

Fleming American 

1373 

1370 

2196 

13 

A3 

08 

Abtrust New Thai 

647 

932 

1840 

12 

69 

19 

SR Pan-European 

1602 

1631 

- 

12 

7.1 

1.7 

& Skne UK Smaller Cos 

1285 

1584 

2339 

14 

53 

2-1 

American 

1175 

1367 

2182 

11 

4.7 

20 

Ednbugh Java 

891 

672 

1188 

23 

82 

- 

Finsbury Smarter Companies 

1104 

1325 

- 

7 

39 

29 


1281 

1537 

2234 

3 

52 

2.3 

US Smaller Companies 

1009 

1259 

1744 

14 

59 

- 

Sian Selective Growth 

581 

589 

1461 

21 

62 

05 

Fleming Income & Capital 

1287 

1260 

- 

18 

4.7 

8.1 

«ClpRAVER«S^ 

1146 

1234 

2213 

- 

49 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1065 

1288 

2366 

- 

49 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

687 

714 

1712 

- 

63 

09 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1314 

1163 

3038 

- 

69 

106 


r * income Growth 

Jr 1 * “d Income - 1212 1441 2983 -6 3* 3.8 

,23'oMpndon ‘ 1181 1400 2178 2 4.1 4.0 

ywtoaQyBBl Units 1283 1289 2006 11 40 42 

222" QwaM Equity Incoma 1091 1283 2312 3 3.7 4-3 

™JtaciCap(UnW^ 1202 1270 - 7 8.7 4.7 

a * sCT *AVgWGE 1123 1252 2068 - 3L8 4.7 

^Venture and Devt Cap 

1356 2218 3522 -3 4^ 2-7 

^9° A Cd Enterprise 1550 21B5 4645 8 4.1 1.1 

Oevatoproent Fund 1102 2024 2813 13 &6 3.1 

r***Btierprise 1452 2019 3891 5 85 3.6 

. . 1057 1755 3396 21 5.0 1.4 

■ * CIQ fl AVERAGE 1155 1489 2700 - 45 2.4 


Continental Europe 


J Income Growth 

J^htamaifenal ' 
, 2 ??^ T 'W»olSD«lBnd 


■ - j-. vron 

■ t^TORAVgftABP 


1118 

1370 

2104 

2 

39 

1218 

1237 

1831 

9 

49 

lies 

1171 

1733 

16 

39 

1164 

1259 

1953 

- 

39 


3.7 
4^ 
5.6 

4.8 


TR European Growth 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 
Gartmore European 
Rdeflty Eiaopean Values 
Aptrust European Index 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kteinwort Charter 
European SmaSer Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ FE inc Japan 

TO Far East Income 
Martin Ourria Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 
Fleming Fa- Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1468 2102 4117 1 43 2.6 

1265 1549 - 4 AS 1.3 

1178 1507 2777 3 89 05 

1184 1488 2775 3 44 

1135 1373 1912 13 29 19 

1198 1420 2343 - 44 19 


1289 1648 2651 14 43 29 

1096 1039 - 15 49 0.7 

1198 1343 2651 - 42 1.6 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 1591 1385 - 13 11.7 

Templeton Emerging Markets 1054 1174 2300 2 8-3 

Govett Emerging Markets 92S 1047 - 16 79 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 1247 1022 1685 11 79 

Abtrust Emerging Economies 973 974 - 18 79 

SECTOR AVBWGE 1097 1013 1661 - 79 


aa 

03 


06 

0.7 


■ Split - Income 

Rights a Issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
Mcrrmc 
Jove Inc 

M&G Recovery Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1335 1894 3172 
1352 1569 1522 
1368 1550 2133 
1456 1486 2230 
1484 1416 
1235 1233 1518 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
New Ctty & Commercial 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1234 1484 2198 4 29 Ol 

1023 1243 1763 19 39 4.7 

1119 1074 2421 5 39 29 

1042 1045 - 22 48 49 

1218 1041 1507 27 49 0.4 

1115 1179 1972 - 3.7 24 


34 47 

2.7 19.4 
28 109 
39 119 
41 23.1 
39 15.1 


29 

29 

19 

19 

29 

29 


Property 


981 

1228 

2334 

-1 

5J 

4.7 

TR Property 

1292 

1043 

1888 

18 

54 

3.3 

1011 

1088 

1628 

7 

S3 

0.7 

Flrench Property 

1101 

926 

1767 

19 

33 

39 

808 

965 

1810 

12 

49 

19 

Trust of Property Shares 

1372 

896 

1700 

17 

79 

3.1 

772 

911 

2101 

16 

49 

OS 

Wlgmore Property 

1361 

817 

- 

21 

6.1 

1.8 

736 

800 

1436 

15 

69 

08 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1281 

921 

1786 

- 

53 

29 

864 

998 

1882 

- 

54 

1.6 









■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Henders o n Euo Zero DKr Prf 1123 1352 
Johnson Fry 2nd Utfl Zero Dv P 1133 1344 
G artmore ScoOand Zero Dtv Prf 1092 1343 1872 
Jupiter Inti Green Zero Pref 1119 1342 
Jos Hokfings Zero Div Prf 1089 1341 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1102 1299 1730 


IW M «ea eb» fer a* «pwd Mwm borkg M MBie ska BBd BUM m ka 
MSM Ml mat m caxSM or rtHnftH irica w«i no tans rakMdHl totflftir ms 1e 
oar aw nr Bae» —w a aa mm out ne paa 3 na a on amm oan i 

MH Bt ear an anw ari » tfcpaaal anad b aange MB a man aeaus or «U8y. A 
tarMri daWflM aan hr dMUj retero tor a gin tit sm Ur ranttn ana n naay a 
MMl ha. A t# Igaa npimnii a an atfla patonarca llilfc as pt an nda nto fc Uords 
M aw*V «m* ara Him ta a taanm 8 tUUML nq Stem 1 *m «w e Mbf 

mp km nttfog n »a WMBL MM net taaB ntia saaa prtsa a ret assrintat A 
arerW* S»rt MMl M Saw n * a pnokn to art an) oka. Dtxswbtnaifete brj tentau m 
■sews m iMt asm aaeM ty naiM swaiiB*. 'Qaiaoffl in iriatet Melon. 
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Glossary 




Jj^ance; Tables like these are fun 
the unwary. Trap l; don’t 
them to tell yon -which trusts 
«u aobe&ia future - they are 

a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 


We *fe*8ot trusts - the nnit trust- 
:^^take account of the spread' 

buying and selling prices; the 
' , trust ones take mid-market 

i *wa m both cases. So comparisons 
p^er investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
. fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to - 

compensate for foe additional risk. 
Unusually volatile fends should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
reman* afford big losses. But investors 
" who can afford to take a long-term 
vfew may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for foe 

unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 


so the yield is net of expenses. But a 

recent rale change means font trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all (rf 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus the yield. Our managed 

fends pages identifies those trusts 
winch charge to capital. Investment 

trusts used all to charge expenses 

a gainst income, hut some now charge 

some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
investment trusts can be put Into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital p* 1 ™* tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the fell 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan’s 
assets must he held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is nan-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as foe 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comp arisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over foe life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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Authorised Unit Trusts 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MARCH 29/M ARCH .WMARCH » 


MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 
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FT Exporter 

will be published on the following dates in 

1997: 

Thursday, April 17 
Thursday, July 10 
Thursday, October 9 
Thursday, December 18 


For further information on advertising 
opportunities in the FT Exporter series, 
please contact: 

Derek van Tienen or Sally Beynon 
Tel: 44 (0) 1223 833 300 
Fax: 44 (0) 1223 833 332 

or your usual Financial Times representative 
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Scrambled Easter 

An egg still warm from lay big is too 
fresh for some cooking purposes. If 
fried, it will run and spit in the pan' 

~ Page XII — — ■ 







The Titan unwinds 

‘Today the festivals are a mixture of 
magic and myth, ribaldry and religion - 
quintessentially Japanese' 

Page XIX 


Bom to play 

' Like Bjorn Borg. Hingis possesses 
that fierce will to win that drives 
champions to the limits of endurance ' 

Page XX 


Jhe US should be enjoying a peace dividend rather than an unease dividend, says Gerard Baker 


W hat do 

following 1 
have in 
common? 
The Okla- 
homa - City bombing; the 
- Hywinoqs popularity among 
Americans of the television 
saias. The X-PSes; the near 
disappearance of inflation 
goal the US economy; and 
tbe.gairtle lowering of the 
.US' president last week from 
Air Force One in a Finnair 
catermg track at Helsinki 
airport.. 

The Finnish capital was 
once a place where super- 
powers met and haggled 
overtee future of the world. 
Last week. President Bill 
rHntrm, hobbling after injur- 
ing himself during a golfing 
holiday, went to the same 
dty to be polite to Russian 
Ieohs' Boris Yeltsin and his 
fellow officials, treating 
that, with the superpower 
status that they have for- 
fisted, 

It was significant that 
Clinton did not resort to 
theatrical devices to con- 
vince the. audience that he 
was in rude good health, as 
many, of his presidential pre- 
decessors have done. Stand- 
ing qp to the Russians is no 
longer, a symbolic necessity. 
But, at tee moment when 
the US -should be quietly 
celebrating its supremacy, 
the country is constrained 
by a health problem - and it 
has nothing to do with Clin- 
ton's- wounded knee. 

If the country had a thera- 
pist, the complaint could be 
ijafined as a virulent strain 
of unease, perhaps of 
national insecurity. It is not 
a hew condition but it has, 
potentiaHS/ . a much more 
profound implication than 
previous; American out- 





Hie obvious side-effect is 
the limited ability of US citi- 
zens hr- savour superpower 
status,- Hind :.to meet the 
responsibilities it requires. 
The Moscow threat has 
faded - about 23 per cent of 
Americans assume that Rus- 
sia is ahead? a member of 
Nate* according to the Pro- 
gram orintamational Policy 

Attitudes. ■" 

But- the country is chal- 
lenged, even haunted, by the 
enemy, within". The appar- 
ent mass suicide in San 
°“8pihis.week-of 39 people, 
nJ ®d»B of a quasi-religious 
coK and workers at an Inter- 


The Uncertain States 


. 1 "wane aesagn company, 
is hardly typical of Ameri- 
®U>ot is it reassuring, 
^insecurity, as evident 
“teflylife as ft is in public 
j*™*;feall the more inex- 
|*“^ atace it comes when 
m ®_US has found long-term, 
n onda fatioriary economic 
g^gi-jnd a stock market 
.™ a *^rartes more records 
Boston Pops 
Z~*$**- Yet Americans 
gjjw aai of their personal 
■JJPW*. worried about 
U~??hships with each 
ffld uncertain erf* their 
NJffo the world. 

-•AMfcls the US, the coun- 
iv®? tave tee benefit of 
polls to measure the 
^‘“btifiaWe. A survey 
War for CNN, the televi- 
tews channel, showed 
nearly two-thirds of 
*®Wteans beUeve the 
African dream* 1 has 
"r®* almost impossible to 


tions. And it was under- 
standable that the country 
was shaken when the finger 
of blame was pointed at 
homegrown bombers with a 
grudge against government. 

The • investigation, and 
preparation for the resulting 
court case, which begins 
next week, highlighted the 
handiwork of psychotic 
right-wing, quasi-military 
groups convinced that the 
federal government, in collu- 
sion with the United 
Nations, was plotting to 
assume dictatorial powers 
over ordinary citizens. This 
event has had far more influ- 
ence on the country’s 
self-image than generally 
recognised. 

In the aftermath, it 
became obvious tbat such 
fringe groups have flour- 
ished in the last 10 years. 
More disturbingly, their cen- 
tral message has much in 
common with the resurgence 
of a powerful anti-govern- 
ment sentiment in main- 
stream America. Although 
few subscribe to the violent 
methods of the militia, llm 
Americans, polls consis- 
tently suggest, regard gov- 
ernment as "the enemy". 


The X-Files, of course, has 
caught the imagination of 
television audiences every- 
where. But in the US, the 
programme's success seems 
to owe much to an inability 
by some viewers to distin- 
guish fact from fiction. 

The programme’s central 
theme - the US govern- 
ment’s possession of secret 
information about the pres- 
ence of paranormals - 
chimes with the supermar- 
ket magazine, tabloid televi- 
sion and the proliferation of 
paranormal pages on the 
internet. 

The Internet has allowed 
users to air their insecuri- 
ties, to document them, and 


US based. Even if you accept 
that flying saucers are the 
fear of the fringe, there is 
another, deeper layer of 


But unemployment stands 
at close to a seven-year low, 
and the US economy is 
enjoying its third longest 


unease that baffles and - expansion in history. US 
bewilders a separate sector businesses are only just 


of scientists; the economists, 

The US economy, in a 
manner almost unprece- 
dented in the post-war era, 
bas shown no obvious signs 
of inflation, in spite of a long 
period of robust economic 
growth and a small rise in 
official interest rates this 
week. 

The explanation, accord- 
ing to Alan Greenspan, the 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, is that there is very 
little pressure on wages. 


The absence of an 
external threat to the US 
has turned the country’s 
questioning and creative 
energies inward 


to have than seconded by 
sympathisers in another 
state, or country. Wild 


Distrust, even hatred, of rumours 


unsubstan- 


. - as they were 
f^puadingly re-electing 
in a November cU- 
j7“ w °f peace and prosper- 
of US citizens told 
™“ters that the country 
tr^/deep and serious 

J? **■ predictable, if not 
2*’ to* 1 initial news reports 
rJJJjd imply that the Okla- 
a bombing two years 
352; m which 165 people 
the work of **ter- 


M , 1 ^te ^ tee obvious 
““sauc and Arab connota- 


goverament overlaps with 
the success of The X-Files, as 
it might in a script of the 
eerie television programme 
itself. A Newsweek magazine 
poll reported that 48 per cent 
of Americans believe in uni- 
dentified flying objects. Of 
those, almost two-thirds 
believe that the US govern- 
ment is in secret contact 
with aliens. 

That this is part of the 
popular coinage was well 
demonstrated by a vignette 
from last year’s successful 
film Independence Day, in 
which the US president dis- 
covers that his military staff 
had indeed covered up their 
contacts with extra-terrestri- 
als. 


hated fears have a currency 
tbat transient, gossipy con- 
versations on the telephone 
could never have granted. 

This is documented infor- 
mation fuelled by half- 
thoughts, half-remembered 
statistics and the need to say 
something to contribute- It 
has led vulnerable users to 
tbe belief that Washington is 
full of plotters, somehow 
behind the crash of TWA 

Flight 800 and the outcome 
of the O.J. Simpson trial- A 
trawl of the Internet, using a 
popular search facility, stops 
counting at 80,000 when 
asked for the total of web 
sites with the words “UFO" 
and "aliens”. The vast 
majority of these p a ge s are 


because workers are feeling 
so insecure about their job 
prospects that they are 
afraid to ask for higher 
pay. 

Other factors may have 
contributed to lower infla- 
tion, Greenspan says, but "I 
would be surprised If they 
were nearly as important as 
job insecurity". 

In 199 L. at tbe bottom of 
the last recession, a survey 
of workers at large firms by 
Survey Research Corpora- 
tion Indicated that 25 per 
cent feared being laid off. In 
1996, in spite of the sharply 
lower unemployment rate, 
the same survey found that 
46 per cent were fearful of 
being laid off Two thirds of 
Americans think that, finan- 
cially, their personal situa- 
tion is going to deteriorate 
in the next 20 years. 


beginning to exploit their 
potential in world markets. 
And more Americans are 
benefiting directly from the 
stock market than ever 
before. Thanks to the growth 
of mutual funds, the spread 
of stock market wealth has 
now reached almost half the 
US population. 

By most standards. 
Americans have less to 
worry about than they did 
five or 10 years ago. Even 
the great social scourges of 
tbe past seem to have lost 
their sting. Murders in large 
cities fell by 7 per cent in tbe 
first half of last year and, for 
the whole year. New York 
reported fewer than 1,000 
murders for the first time 
since 196a 

Drug use, generally, 
appears to have stabilised. 
And deaths from Aids, 
which it was once feared 
would wipe out up to a fifth 
of the US population, fell 13 
per cent in tbe first half of 
last year - the first reduc- 
tion since the epidemic 
began in 1981. 

The absence of an external 
threat bas turned the ques- 
tioning and creative energies 
inward. The country has 
found a lot to worry about, 
and created the forums in 
which this worry is socially 
acceptable, if not encour- 
aged. 

It might be sensible to 
admit to your problems, to 
confess. “Therapy” serves a 
purpose more than is 
allowed in tbe ironic usage 
of the word. But private con- 
fessions have become public 
statements on an ever 
grander scale. The self-help 
books that cover the book- 
shelves and the awfulness of 
television agony aunts 


Oprah Winfrey and Jenny 
Jones are now comple- 
mented by computers and 
interactive agony. 

And, to pull together two 
apparently unconnected 
strands, the effectiveness of 
these media have expanded 
as rapidly as tbe threats of 
Russian communism and 
Japanese economic effi- 
ciency have receded. Cbina 
has emerged again as a 
“threat”. The Democratic 
party is denying widely 
reported allegations that Bei- 
jing bas bought influence in 
Washington, while the book. 
The Coming Conflict with 
China, said to be non-fiction, 
has been a big seller in 
recent months. 

Tom Clancy, the popular 
thriller writer, confronted 
with the end of tbe principal 
source of his Cold Warrior 
stories, turned first to Japan, 
then to Irish republican ter- 
rorism. then to Colombian 
drug cartels. 

Personal insecurity has 
played a big role in unsettl- 
ing the population. Crime 
has become so embedded in 
the American consciousness 
that it has been shown in 
some surveys that a clear 
majority of Americans think 
about the threats to their 
own safety several times a 
day, even though the crime 
rate is foiling. 

Widespread gun ownership 
is a fact of American life, but 
it is worth noting that an 
estimated 220m guns are in 
circulation. 

Whatever the cause of the 
insecurity, its effect on 
America’s ability to play its 
full role in the post-Cold War 
world is profound. Instead of 
a country at ease with itseff 
taking the political and eco- 
nomic lead, America has 
become distracted. It is 
almost that Americans, who 
have so often defined them- 
selves as defenders of the 
American Way, have lost 


their way. and are unsure 
of their own identity. 

This is the Unease Divi- 
dend that has followed the 
Cold war. Perhaps this inse- 
curity shows that much of 
what was positive in the US 
was made tangible only 
when thrown in relief 
against the negatives of 
the Soviet Union. When 
there was a real threat, 
the possibility of communist 


domination of the world, 
phobias were not only for- 
givable. they were a source 
of strength for the world. 

The fears have not disap- 
peared with the threat. This 
is an unhealthy state of 
mind for the world super- 
power. It is a problem that 
needs to be talked through, 
on television, on the Inter- 
net. in Washington, any- 
where. 


To .i Frenchman. France i> the 
>c h* ml .ind university of u me, Ku 
rn J. Miles Hemet it ivasunlv the 
nur«crv. He learned the new 
techntilucv of cold fernienr.it ion 
1 in Australia and ne« methods of 
I viticulture m California. So 
■ when. 20 ye.iiN.in. he returned 
m ro pl.nu hi* own vineyard' in 
Languedoc, lie could combine 
the best of horh world' - old 
anJ new* - ro produce 
exceptional Chuidonna\. 

; Fresh and spicy, full of 

tropical fruit 
flavours, but 
with the 

~~ refinement and 

k'nq finish ul’ a 
. French classic. 


James Herrick 
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Christian Tyler 

Vive la difference! 

' We are much closer to apes 
(we are helplessly social) than 
we like to admit ' 

Page III 


True Fiction 

Betting men 

* This was clearly the wrong thing 
to say. I could have been 
excommunicated on the spot ‘ 

Page XXIV 
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S ue Bishop only 
rang Charlie Watte, 
the eminent land- 
scape photogra- 
pher. to see if he 
ran any residential photogra- 
phy workshops she could 

She got more than she bar- 
gained for “I put the tele- 
phone down half an hour 
later having somehow 
agreed to organise and 
advertise a workshop myself 
in the Lake District'’ 

The two-day event which 
Waite would attend, was 
then mentioned in the Prac- 
tical Photography magazine. 
It prompted such a response 
that Bishop had to call Waite 
48 hours after the article 
appeared to tell him the 
two-day workshop was fully 
booked and ask him if he 
could do two mare straight 
afterwards. 

He could, and the three 
workshops, held eight 
months later in October 
1994, were such a success 
that Bishop, 38, set up Light 
& Land Photographic Holi- 
days and Workshops as a 
limited company in January 
1995 to run more workshops 
and holidays. 

Bishop was framed as a 
solicitor but had never prac- 
tised, as her husband Rich- 
ard’s Job as an auctioneer 
had taken them to New 
York. They returned to 
England in 1987 and she con- 
centrated on her growing 
family of three girls, now 11. 
nine arid sir 

“The business start-up was 
timed perfectly.” she said. 
“My youngest daughter was 
just starting playgroup and, 
as business picked up, she 
moved on to full-time 
school” 

Bishop’s legal background 
helped her in setting up 
T.i ght & land, based in the 
dining room of her semi-de- 
tached home in Redhill, Sur- 
rey, and in drawing up the 

trams and mndfKnns of the 

workshops and holidays. 

“It saved me £250 In solid- 
tors’ fees," she says. 

It also helped her in set- 
ting up a trust account, with 
a local solicitor as trustee, to 
protect money paid For the 
holidays. “We cannot take it 
out until after the holiday,” 
she says. 

Bishop and her husband 
are directors, with Waite as 
the majority shareholder. “If 
we feel there is enough in 
the account, Charlie and 1 


Focused and detenninacfc Charite Waite and Sue ffiahop encourage their dtents to exhibit and aafl thefr whaoewr pwafoie 


Minding Your Own Business 


Holiday snaps with a 


Grama Langdon-Down reports on a photographic company with a new angle 


have a pay-out.” she says. 
“We are not taking salaries 
as such at the moment” 

She organised their first 
foreign holiday in April 1995 
to Tuscany, taking 12 people 
for a week at a cost of £790 
per person, covering every- 
thing except airfares. 

Bishop then had the idea 
of inviting everyone on the 
holiday to exhibit two of 
their favourite photographs 
from the trip at a one-day 
exhibition in London. This 
proved so successful that the 
following year it ran for 
three weeks and one client 
did so well with sales of his 
prints that he recouped 
nearly half the cost of his 
holiday. 


The next step was to run 
two workshops in the Lake 
District in October 1995, with 
18 people on the course each 
paying £195 for the two days. 

This was followed by a trip 
for 14 people to Venice in 
January 1996, hosted again 
by Bishop and Waite. A visit 
to Tuscany three months 
later, however, only 
attracted seven people. 

“I think we had sat hack 
on our laurels a bit because 
it had all been going well 
and we had not increased 
our advertising,” she says. 

“We have really had to 
build it up and have started 
advertising in an American 
photographic magazine. It 
costs £600 a time but the 


response has been very good 
and the proportion who go 
on to book is much higher 
than in the UK. 

“There seems to be a 
whole ethos in the US about 
spending money on your 
interests and going on spe- 
cialist holidays which is 
much more accepted than it 
is in the UK." 

Bishop now has three 
more photographers leading 
holidays and workshops, 
including Laurie Campbell, 
the nature and wildlife 
photographer, and the 
landscape photographers Joe 
Cornish and Michael Bus- 
selle. 

She has also doubled the 
number of holidays on offer 


and added new locations, 
including the Faroe 
Scotland and Oxford. Most of 
the trips are either already 
fully or three-quarters 
booked. 

One of the holidays in 
Oxford is for Americans 
only. In 1998. Bishop is plan- 
ning to go even further 
a*w»ty i with holidays in the 
US, South Africa and New 
Zealand. 

“We really need to have 
something happening every 
month to generate enough 
income.” 

The growth of the com- 
pany can be seen in its turn- 
over - £25,000 in its first 
year to February 1996. The 
cost of putting on the holi- 


days that year was about 
£15,000, leaving a gross profit 
of just under £10,000. 

Turnover to February 1997 
was £32,000 and Bishop esti- 
mates it will be £80.000 for 
the coming year. 

The figures for the second 
year are still with the 
accountant but Bishop says 
they had ploughed every- 
thing back iwtn the business 
and it would not be until 
thh coming year that profits 
were likely to grow substan- 
tially. 

“The one thing we have 
had to spend money on is 
reconnaissance. We never go 
to a {dace cold.” 

Bishop and Waite are very 
keen to encourage cherts to 


put their photographs to 
good use and .have setup a 
photographic library called 
Light & Land' Images, in 
order to sell pictures to com- 
mercial buyers, such as mag- 
azines and advertisers. Half 
the prooeeds go to the chant 
and half to Light Aland. Bo 
for 78 people have submitted 
between :10 and 36 photo- 
graphs rnrb - 

Bishop recently arranged 
two seminars in London and 
Leeds, each attended by 
about 100 people, which pro- 
vided another- important 
Spin-off. • . 

One of the aetohiare* spon- 
sors, Hasstfbltd, which give 
£200 towards that? running 
costs, has agreed to insert 


Bishop’s new brochure into 
its next a— wtoai which Is 
distributed to 17,000 people. 

“The postage atone on that 
sort of number would be 
about £3.500. We printed 
8.000 of our firet brochure. 
The print run for bur new 
one is 21,000.* says Bishop. 

"My one warning to others 
setting op on their own fc» 
not to relax too early' if 
things are going well You 
can suddenly find the busi- 
ness is not growing as you 
want it to. You must always 
kwp pushing-* 

■ Light * Land ltd. JZFen- 
gafr$ Ami JMM ft Surrey 
TtHl SAB. Teh 01737 - 

768323 . Fox oim-rmn. 


CROSSWORD 

No. 9,336 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic PeHkan Souveran 800 fountain pm for the Gist 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 Pefikan 
vouchers. Solu t io n s by Wednesday April 9, marked Crossword 9,336 
on toe envelope, to the Financial 'rimes. Number One Southwark 
Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday April 12. 


CHESS 



1 Heavy Artillery starts - 
lighter piece to follow - be 


4 Digits increased for encour- 
agement (62) 

9 All Medical Officers' bent is 
for winter sport (6) 

10 Indication of vocation that 
determines identity (4-4) 

12 Poor fellow from the sub- 
continent, say? (8) 

13 Babe in arms, as it were, 
with a large basin (6) 

15 Indication of winter at the 
pole for the present (4) 


the present (5,5) 

20 Not yet up for the Lincoln, 
first of Doncaster races (4) 
23 Scrape a beard with a con 
(6) 

25 Running equally close to 

aye sane latitude (8) 

27 winter transport to fen on 
horseback <g) 

28 Winter sport - with sover- 
eign about, first follows 
second (6) 

29 Winter transporters report 
wet weather expensive (8) 

30 Composer, awfully brash, 
with little musk: in him? 

(6) Solution 9,335 
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WINNERS 9,325; J-D- Burns, 
Cooke. Ehfard. Eseten R- Doj 
M rs J. Erdal. St Andrews; SJ>. 
Oram. Essenden, Herts. 


DOWN 

1 Winter transporters or 
sport in colours (7) 

2 Leave the box or the field, 
toe street and the hill (5,4) 

3 One hug hardly sufficient? 
( 6 ) 

5, 26 Energy transferred to 
power source: It won't hap- 
pen In winter (4,4) 

6 Bad start for a dumb actor, 

another dog that's (8) 

7 an Olympic swimmer 

at Bergen (5) 

8 Punishment for the sin of 
being last out of Cornish 
town (7; 

11 Give in when under, taking 
the duster (7) 

14 Profane and possibly aa 
cruel (7) 

17 Wounded GI hobbles In 
winter sport (9) 

18 Wounds may be for musi- 
cians of old (8) 

19 Destroy with wild threats 

21 ffoods can be a bit of a 
devil with sledges (7) 

22 Nosy fellow with winter 
coat, we hear (6) 

24 Big breeder isn't finished 
with religious leader (5) 

26 See 5 


Solution 9,325 
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Paul Keres: the Quest for 
Perfection (Batsfbrd, £15.99), 
by Keres and John Nunn, is 
the second in a two-volume 
collection of games by the 
Estonian who many consider 
the best player never to win 
the world title. 

Choosing a great player as 
your model is a good way to 
improve, and Keres, with his 
clear themes mixed with cre- 
ative touches, is one of the 
best to follow. He was one of 
my chess heroes, but I had a 
shock the only time 1 met 
him in a tou rnament 

It was the first round at 
Hastings, and the pairings 
were made two weeks early 
for the convenience of the 
programme. So I spent the 
whole Christmas holiday 
preparing against his regular 
1 d4 and l e4, only to face l 
c4, his first use of the 
English Opening for many 
years. Why, I asked after- 
wards. “I read on the train 
from London that you were 
my opponent, knew that you 
were a theoretician and 
would prepare, so decided to 
be different” I felt better a 
year later when Keres 
played the identical system 
against Tal in the candidates 
tournament 

John Nunn's preface dis- 
misses the claim that Keres. 
who had competed in war- 
time German tournaments, 
was obliged by Moscow to 


throw games to Botviniuk in 
the 1948 world champion- 
ship. I am not so sure. Sug- 
gestions of a fix were 
already being made at the 
time of the games, while 
another new book, Russians 
Versus Fischer (Moscow, 
£16), alleges with the aid of 
recent documents that 
arranged results and politi- 
cal moves were endemic in 
key matches during the 
Soviet period. 
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No 1173 

White mates in two moves, 
against any defence (by O. 
Wurzburg, 1936). Though 
White Is four pieces up, 
there’s no obvious way 
through Black's pawn bar- 
rier. 

And yes, there really is a 
black N on cl - without it 
White would have 1 Qd3 
mate. 

Solution Page XXU 

Leonard Barden 
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The Nature of Things 


The ruler strikes back 

The universe has grown older at a stroke, says Andrew Derrington 

W hen I was about ler effect This changes the a period ' that depends which your brain uses to cal 
five years aid I wavelengths of the light strongly on the total Ugh* dulate the ••' distances ti 
was mystified emitted by a star moving rel- output of the star, -its hunt. . rtearby objects - by alter 
by the absolute ative to us, in the same way nositv. By measuring the - nateiy dosing each - eve 


BRIDGE 


Samuel Johnson said, “I am 
sorry I have not learned to 
play at cards. It Is very use- 
ful in life: it generates kind- 
ness and consolidates soci- 
ety." Bridge had not yet 
been invented for, if it had. 
the good doctor would surely 
have known that, despite 
being a partnership game, 
consolidation rarely occurs. 

N 

A975 

¥4 

♦ A K Q 10 9 2 

¥ K 8 3 


W 

4 432 
¥ A K 9 72 

♦ 43 

♦ Q75 


♦ 10 

f J 10 85 3 

♦ 876 

♦ A J 10 6 


A A K Q J 8 6 
¥ Q6 

♦ J 5 

♦ 942 

South opened 15 and, over 
North’s 2D response, aggres- 
sively jumped to 3S. North 
bid 4S. West led his A¥. At 
trick two, he switched to 5$ 
and East played 10$ which 
held the trick. ^Now, how- 


ever, East was stuck on lead, 
unable to cash more than 
one further dub trick before 
tramps were drawn and the 
diamonds r un. 

West needed to realise 
that, because of dummy's 
threatening diamond suit, 
aggressive action was 
required. The only chance of 
success must surely lie in 
scoring three quick club 
tricks - before declarer's 
clubs are all discarded dum- 
my’s diamonds. 

For this to happen. East 
will need to hold $AJ and 
10$. This assumed. West 
most lead Q$- If dummy 
ducks. West is still on lead; 
if dummy covers with K$, 
East scores his three tricks. 

Not for the first time, the 
words “obvious", "facile” 
and “nincompoop" were ban- 
died about, none of which 
seemed either kind or con- 
solidating; Yet. strangely, at : 
the end of the evening, all 
agreed what fun friendly, 
social bridge could be... ! 

Paul Mendelson 


W hen I was about 
five years old I 
was mystified 
by the absolute 
impossibility of calculating 
the ages of adults. I could 
work out how old children 
were from their size relative 
to me and to my seven 
brothers and sisters, but 
adults were completely off 
my scale. For many years I 
believed my father to be 104 
years old. Even after I dis- 
covered that his father was 
less than 70, it took me a 
long time to resolve the par- 
ados. 

Astronomers estimating 
the vital statistics of the 
universe, particularly the 
distances to the stars and 
their ages, sizes and weights 
have the same problem. The 
stars are comfortably out of 
reach, so how can we possi- 
bly know' anything about 
them? 

By piecing together sev- 
eral different types of due, 
astronomers can work out 
the distances to stars and 
their ages. Each estimate 
depends on the correctness 
of others and on physical 
theories. Distance estimates 
use a ladder of comparisons 
that reaches out from mea- 
surements here cm Earth to 
objects billions of light years 
away. 

Astronomers can . also 
guess the age of the universe 
as a whole from its size and 
its speed of expansion. 
Speed is measured directly, 
not from changes in distance 
over time but from the Dopp- 


ler effect This changes the 
wavelengths of the light 
emitted by a star moving rel- 
ative to us, in the same way 
that it makes the pitch of a 
passing train’s siren rise 
when it is approaching and 
fair when it Is receding. 

Each of the chemical ele- 
ments in a star emits light 
that has a characteristic sig- 
nature of wavelengths which 
can be recognised and used 
to calculate the Doppler 
shift. 

Over the last couple of 
years astronomers have 
uncovered an age paradox 
like the one I had when I 
was five. .The ' universe 
appeared to be no more than 
llbn years old, but the old- 
est stars in our solar system 
seemed to be 2bn or 3bn 
years older than tha t 

Although this wasn't a 
fundamental disaster for the 
theories they use to estimate 
ages - “the calculated age of 
the universe depends- on sev- 
eral very poorly known fee- 
tors", says Chris Beam* man- 
ager of the William Herschel 
telescope at La Palma obser- 
vatory in the Canary Islands 
- astronomers ate relieved 
that the inconsistency may 
sow be resolved.' One of the 
rulers that they use for mea- 
suring distances to the stars 
is longer -than they- first 
thought At a stroke, -this 
makes the theories predict 
an older universe and 
younger stars. 

The ruler is based on a 
kind of star called a Cepheid 
variable, whiph flickers with 


a period * that depends 
strongly on the total light 
output of the star, -its ftnntv 
nosity. By measuring the 
apparent brightness of each. 
Cepheid, which depends only 
on its luminosity and its 
distance, astronomers.- can 
calculate the.: retail ve' dfch 
fences of an the Cephelds . 
from the- periods' of their 
fluctuations. 

This pwfplerty of Cephelds: 
was discovered early 
century- at the Harvard Col- 

I Hipparcos 
satellite 
found 26 
stars farther 
away than 
first thought 

legs Observatory by. Hen- 
rietta Leavitt. She found 
that a - . group . of Cephelds 
that -were all: (in stellar 
terms) the same, distance- 
aw»y showed a.strong rela- 
tion . between .apparent 
brightness -and period. . 

The relative scale to .con- 
verted ■ into, an absolute ; 
scale by measuring the dis- 
tance to-a. few* Cepheids. . 
Astronomers do this using ; 
parallax, the. change ha rela- 
tive position of a star when , 
it is viewed.frcm the dtffftr- 
ent positions of the Earth as 
it orbits the buxl- •; 

You can see the «ame kind 
of changet-in -position..- 


which your brain uses to cal 
.■culate the distances u . 
.nearby objects - by alter 
nateiy closing each eye 
Objects that are close to ycrt 
jump about as you changr 
eyes; the further away or 
object is, the less it jumps 
The eyes are about 65nsr 
apart and . the brain enn n» . 
this difference for measure., 
meats of up to a few metres: 
The diameter -of the Earth‘d 
orbit is about 186m miles . 
and* astronomers use para} 
lax to measure distances u 1 - 
to 100 light years. 

Last month the Europea: 
Space Agency, announce 
that the BQppfflrcos satelllt- ' 
had remeasured distances t* 
26 Cepheida, and found, the 
are about 10 per cent fertile 
away than had bee' 
thought This increases a ’ 
estimates of . distance ah " 
means that the univena : 
bigger - and therefore oldt 

- than had been thought, 

- Because -the oldest stai 
are ' further away,' th€ 
must-be bigger mot 
luminous in order to appei 
as bright as ’they do. Bigg ' 
stare* die younger, so tl ~- 
ages of these stars no 
seem to b« a Mt less than t! 
estimated age of the ur . - 
verse*..-. . .••*-. 

Astronomers round, tl 
world have just had 'ti ' 
fwwfeeteg thati had whi 
T-firg sa w my father's bit 
certificate.* v 

•* TO* author U professor . * 
psychology at the Umarr& 
pfl'&tttaffham. 
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Christian Tyler 


Quantum 
leaps are 
not for 
monkeys 

Vive la difference! must be the 
only response to claims of 
similarity between apes and us 

Y ou cannot go far . There would be not much 
these days without frustration and even less 
somebody telling boredom. Above all, there 
you that humans would be.no need to bo the 


Y ou cannot go far . 
these days without 
somebody telling 

you that h umans 
share 98.4 per cent of their 
genetic material with 
chimpanzees. 

This pervasive statistic 
(whose truth 1 Lake on 
trust) may explain why 
political commentators are 
wringing their h»wri« over 
the many young citizens 
who are newly eligible to 
vote in the British general 
election on May l - but 
won't. 

The eco-generation, the 
product of Greenpeace and 
plenty, is said to be bored 
by real politics. Its idealism 
is activated only by trees 
and animals. 

Trees are good, especially 
when they stand in the 
path of bulldozers. But 
animals , baby seals and 
baby chimps, are even 
better. Wide-eyed, innocent 
and vulnerable, they can 
make us h umans look 
pretty savage, as every 
television ratings analyst ' 
knows. 

They stand proxy for all 
the defenceless creatures - 

Idealism 
among the 
young, bored 
by real 
politics, is 
activated only 
by trees and 
animals 

: our own neglected and 
homeless children, for 
instance - whom we really 
ought to be worrying 
j about. 

These days you must 
watch your language If, 
like the philosopher I heard 
at a London School of 
Economics seminar last 
week, you want to argue 
that animal lives are 
| inherently less valuable 
than human ones and that 
killing animals for food - 
or. God forbid, for sport - 
I is not quite so bad as 
killing people. 

Of course, animals are 
sentient and it is plain that 
i they suffer. But to worry 
about our responsibility 
towards them, at least to 
the higher orders of them, 
seems to have become a 
fashionable substitute for 
the much more difficult 
business of working out 
our responsibilities towards 
each other - which, after 
all. is the main business of 
politics. 

Who is weaving these 
animal spells? I have been 
listening to expert 
primatologists recently and 
have learned a few things. 
First, apes behave much 
more like us (did you know 
that they punish cheats?) 
than we used to think; 
second, we are much closer 
to them (we are helplessly 
social) than we like to 
admit. 

So close are we, indeed, 
that Peter Singer, the 
' animal rights philosopher, 
and his friends have drawn 
up a Declaration of Ape 
Rights enshrining the right 
j to life, the protection of 
individual liberty and the 
prohibition of torture on 
behalf of chimpanzees, 
gorillas and orang-utans - 
I oh yes. and humans too. 

Singer's argument is that 
not all h umans — infants 
and the mentally 
handicapped, for example - 
can be counted as persons, 
while some animals should 
be. 

Apart perhaps from the 
J smells and noises, the life 
of a chimp seems an 
enviable one: one's day 
would be spent guzzling 
| fruit and nuts, grooming 
and mating, throwing the 
occasional tantrum, rolling 
about on the forest floor. 
How jolly to swing through 
the trees with no thought 
of failing or falling; There 
would be no need to tangle 
with dishwashers, 
telescopic umbrellas and 
Tolstoyan mid-life crises. 


There would be not much 
frustration and even less 
boredom. Above ali, there 
would be no need to bother 
one's fUrry head about 
tomorrow. 

Yet themore I bear about 
the similarity between apes 
- and humans, the more I 
find myself craving the 
difference.- 

The more biology seeks 
to ground us in our simian 
past, the more one yearns 
to climb up into the jungle 
canopy and gaze at the 
stars. 

. One big difference is that 
humans have to believe in 
something in order to make 
life bearable - at the very 
least they have to believe 
that life is worth living. So 
we believe in progress, 
which evolution says is 
meaningless, or purpose, 
where biology says there is 
none. 

Some find comfort in 
dedicating their lives to 
money, success and 
jogging. Others campaign 
for political freedom and 
social justice, continuing to 
see altruism as a defining 
human characteristic in 
spite of biology's assertion 
that it is just another bit of 
monkey business. And for 
all the cbat about religion 
being a cultural hangover, 
an awful lot of people go on 
believing in God. 

Religious belief Is the 
human version of the 
monkey’s leap. It is an act 
of faith which says: “If I 
launch royself-into-thin air 
from this tree I will land in 
that one." It is' jumping the 
gap between evidence and 
conclusion in a way that 
looks to the nonbeliever 
■ like intellectual suicide. 
Graham. Greene described 
the problem well. A year 
before his death, the- 
novelist, who made . . 
religious doubt his ' ■ 
thematic speciality, told 
the writer John Cornwell: 
“One Is attracted to faith. 
Believing is the problem." 
He added: **1 suppose Fve 
been lucky enough to doubt 
my disbelief." * • 

When homo graduated to 
sapiens, he started 
decorating. The - 
palaeo-anthropologist 
Donald Johanson, who has 
been inside the Lascaux 
cava in France, told me 
they gave him the feeling 
of being in a church with 
frescoes. 

Our medieval ancestors, 
who may have suffered 
from superstition and an 
abundance of clergy but 
were not stupid, overawed 
themselves with skyscraper 
cathedrals. Believer or not. 

Religious 
belief is 
the human 
version of 
the monkey's 
leap. It is 
an act 
of faith 

even today it is possible to 
be profoundly moved by 
tha t- co mbina tion of church 
architecture and sacred 
music developed in the 
Middle Ages and still 
cultivated in Europe’s older 
cities. (Gregorian 
pjainchanl and the 
religiously inspired works 
of composers such as 
Penderecki and Tavener 
are said to be popular with 
decompressing ravers, too, 
and have made it into the 
charts.) 

We have seen it all, 
thanks to television, and 
nothing awes us now. least 
of all the matey secularism 
of much' contemporary 
worship. Yet large numbers 
of the underawed - 
professors of logic among 
them - will be found in 
Church tomorrow 
demonstrating their faith 
in something which in the 
literal sense Is incredible. 
And all because - to put it 
at its very lowest - of that 
L.6 per cent by which we 
differ from the chimp. 
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Hans Kteg: a reputation for making trouble is tempered by a youthful, almost naive frankness that arts him apart In a world of artifice and carafes? cakadated conversation tmF* 

Breakfast with the FT 

Global enfant provocateur 

John Lloyd meets the Swiss theologian who challenged both the papacy and the ‘licence for greed' 


H ans KOng is 
still seen as an 
enfant terrible, 
even though 
he approaches 
his 70th year. Early on, he 
bad a reputation for making 
trouble, but he also has a 
youthful, almost naive 
frankness tbat sets him 
apart in a world of artifice 
and carefully calculated con- 
versation. 

His first phase of provoca- 
tion came in the 1960s, when 
he was one of a group of 
radical theologians who pre- 
pared the way for the 
reforms of V atica n H. under 
Pope John XXllL He over- 
stepped the boundaries of 
this qualified radicalism 
with a book. Infallible? An 
Inquiry. 

This raised doubts about 
the power of popes who, on 
occasion, are ruled to be 
incontrovertibly correct 
We dined - though not 
tete-4-tete - in the Charlot- 
tenburg Palace, in the mid- 
dle of Berlin, after a brief 
tour. 

The next morning we had 
breakfast at the Kempinski 
Hotel, opposite Berlin's main 
synagogue - both of us 
guests of the Drager Founda- 
tion, which has for 17 years 
run the Tonbach Round 
Table symposia, aimed at 
confronting leaders in public 
and business life with issues 
of urgency. 

That KUng should be the 
keynote speaker for an audi- 
ence which included the for- 
mer chairman and a present 
managing director of Daim- 
ler Benz, German ministers 
and a former US Treasury 
secretary demonstrates that 
ethics are suffering a severe 
strain of vogue. 

He looks younger than his 
years. His face is stern and 
handsome, and he does not 
seek to use charm or 
humour to make his mes- 
sage more appealing. It is 
easy to imagine that years of 
controversy have honed his 
public style to a concentra- 
tion on the essentials. He 
has an air of being apart 
from life while moving 
through it, eating sparingly, 
dressing conventionally, 
speaking only on what on he 
knows. 

When he talks of travel- 
ling with presidents, debat- 
ing with prime ministers, 
confronting the inteDectuals 
of the day. he does so with a 
style which recognises their 
importance and. at the same 
time, subsumes them to a 
moral order which is more 
important than their titles or 
their prestige. Here Is a m an 
who argued with popes 
about their infallibility. 

Shorn of official status as 
a Catholic lecturer a year 
after Bishop Karol Wqjtyla 
became Pope John Paul n in 
1978, KUng has remained 
extraordinarily active. 

His work has centred on 
the adumbration or what is 
called a “global ethic", 
through an institute 
attached to. though not part 
of, Thbingen University, 
where he worked before his 
run-in with Rome, 

KOng was feeling a little 


battered from the previous 
day's conference, where be 
had been confronting Ger- 
man corporate managers 
with the challenge of mak- 
ing money ethically. 

The tone had been respect- 
ful, but he had been chal- 
lenged, particularly by Mich- 
ael Blumenthal, Treasury 
secretary to Jimmy Carter, 
who had -objected that Rung 
had represented the complex 
process of globalisation as a 
mere “licence for greed". Did 
he think so? 

“Business must have its 
place, must be efilcient, 
must make a profit. But an 
interest only in business, as 
an interest only in oneself, is 
dangerous. The economy Is 
not an end in itself: it Is 
there to serve human needs. 

“Globalisation is an 
ambiguous process. It is 
inevitable, but it has limits 
and it can be controlled. 
Since we have a globalisa- 
tion of capital, we must seek 
to globalise the ethical prin- 
ciples which are above it 

“A struggle for profit is 
ethically legitimate only if 
higher values prevail." 


him on a state visit to Mal- 
aysia. 

KOng is looking forward to 
a debate with Mahathir bin 
Mohamad, the Malaysian 
prime minis ter, and one of 
the most aggressive promot- 
ers of “Aslan values” as a 
distinct ethic from western 
liber alis m 

“I shall say that many 
'Asian' values- are also Euro- 
pean values - values like 


solidarity, and reliance on 
the family. But at the same 
time, the peoples erf the east 
Asian states are attracted by 
freedom. I don't see the 
value systems as fundamen- 
tally contradictory." 

His popularity is attested 
by the crowds who come to 
his public lectures - a recent 
one was overflowing; nearly 
1.000 people turning-out on a 
cold evening in a small 


town. He is preparing a sev- 
en-hour German TV series 
on ethics in the modem 
world - a large investment 
of time by both Kfing. and 
the charmri . 

“I could speak every night 
at dinners or meetings. I 
involve myself in a network 
of students of economics 
which deals with be ethics 
of the discipline they study, 
and which is very active. I 




would not say there is a 
huge surge of Interest, but 
there is no question that 
people are looking at the 
issue a gain, more seriously.”. 

Does the papacy which 
had rejected him also reject 
his present Initiative? "The 
Pope, though narrow in 
many ways, is good on this - 
on the coming together of 
faiths to prodahn their con- 
mon pnqpose.” ' 



B lumenthal is not 
the only former US 
high official to be 
challenged by 
Rung. He has an even larger 
animal in his sights - Henry 
Kissinger, the former US sec- 
retary of state (and like Blu- 
menthai, a refugee from 
Nazism). 

Kissinger's view of the 
world - given full-scale 
treatment in his Diplomacy, 
published in 1995 - “is a con- 
glomerate of nations and 
regions with specific inter- 
ests which they mediate best 
through an exercise of real- 
potitik " rouses Kong's deep 
distaste. 

“I criticise Kissinger very 
seriously. Kissinger's view is 
of a world of interests. Inter- 
ests are calculable. Business 
people find this attractive - 
profits are calculable where 
ethics are not 
“But the American model 
of capitalism is coining to a 
close. Neo-liberal or ultra-lib- 
eral capitalism does not 
work any more - there has 
to be another way." 

Voices like Rung's have 
been crying in various wil- 
dernesses for centuries. 
Today, they would appear to 
be weaker than ever, as the 
monotheistic faiths ebb. at 
least in the west. 

Yet, at the conference, he 
met “a certain defensive- 
ness”, but also heard voices 
troubled by what he was 
saying. A number of corpo- 
rate leaders and politicians 
reflected a profound unease 
over the rise in German 
unemployment, the increas- 
ing need to bribe when 
working abroad, the drain- 
ing of faith in and support 
for the European project. 

They find KUng over-mys- 
tical, his teaching hard to 
transform into action, too 
apocalyptic, but they do not 
dismiss him. 

The politicians want him 
around. Roman Herzog, the 
German president, has asked 
the theologian to accompany 
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I ndependence day is on 
Tuesday, soon after 
the Stewarts and just 
before the angling 
competition. It may 
not be the most stately way 
to mark the handover of 
power, but in this tiny cor- 
ner of middle En gland , pomp 
and ceremony is only part of 
the story. Welcome to the 
free state of Rutland. 

Just 16 miles wide and 16 
miles long, Rutland is aston- 
ishingly proud to be 
Bri tain ’s smallest county. 
Next week, after a genera- 
tion of campaigning, its 
sense of parochial pride will 
become almost apoplectic as 
the county secedes from the 
tyranny that was Leicester- 
shire County CounriL 
“It will be a wonderful 
time and a year to remember 
in the annal s of Ru tland' s 
history,” says Eddie Martin, 
leader of Rutland's new 
council. “Celebrations and 
independence festivities will 
go on not just for a week or 
two, but for several months. 
And the good thing is that it 
has cost us very little, 
thanks to sponsorship.” 

Rutlanders admit they 
share more than a pa«ing 
resemblance to the charac- 
ters of an igaiing comedy. In 
the 1949 film classic. Pass- 
pat to Pimlico, the London 
burghers send Customs offi- 
cers to patrol the Tube 
t rains. Two years ago E in- 
landers were given mock 
passports carrying the coun- 
cil's motto: Multum in Paroo 
- Much in Little. 

The wheeze was all part of 
a long struggle to daw back 
the identity of this small 
rural patch of the east Mid- 
lands which traces its roots 
to the 9th century. Although 
60 per cent of the county is 
home to commuters, about 
80 per cent identify them- 
selves as Rutlanders. 

Elsewhere in Britain, the 
complex redrawing of local 
government maps was 
greeted with a suitably long 
yawn, but in Rutland it was 
grasped as a nhawr» to right 
the wrong of 1974, when Rut- 
landers were subsumed into 
Leicestershire for their edu- 
cation and social services. 
Never mind the Referendum 
party, and Brussels, few in 
this part of England have 
ever forgiven Edward 
Heath's government for the 
betrayal of Rutland. 

The county’s struggle for 
independence seems to find 
deep roots in the British 
psyche. Janice Morphet. 
chief executive of Rutland’s 
new council, says: “People in 
Rutland never actually 
accepted what happened in 
1974 and the campaign never 
stopped. Outsiders under- 
stand that and have a very 
warm view of Rutland. They 
see it as a small society 
fighting for its own identity 
- even if they have never 
been here and don’t know 
exactly where it is.” 

Typically for middle 
England, the successful cam- 
paign for independence was 
always more stubborn than 
spirited. When Leicester- 
shire uprooted the “Welcome 
to Rutland” road signs in the 
1970s, the locals insisted on 
replacing them during the 
night. Some resistance fight- 
ers persisted in addressing 
letters to Rutland, even 
though the Royal Mail 
threatened not to deliver 
thffm 

Only the bravest of outsid- 
ers questions how much of 
thi« Rutland nationalism is 
tongue-in-cheek, and how 
much is sincere. But Rutlan- 
ders are hot unhappy with 
mild ridicule. Many speak 
warmly of the 1970s spoof 
TV series Rutland Weekend 
Television, “Britain's small- 
est television network” and 
the brainchild of Monty 
Python’s Eric Idle and Neil 
tones. Not hing much hap- 
pened on RWT except the 
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A smaH, rural patch gets an Identity: a corner of noddle England is once again Rutland 


Much ado about 
little Rutland 

Richard Wolffe tries to comprehend Britain's smallest county 


duo’s pop band The Rutles. 
who satirised The Beatles so 
professionally they won the 
backing of George Harrison. 
It is only appropriate that 
The Rutles should launch 
their comeback album just 
months before Rutland wins 
back its independence. 

Even the curator of Rut- 
land’s museum admits the 
county has an undistin- 
guished history. Tim Clough 
says: “It is difficult to pick 
up really significant events 
in an area which is so tradi- 
tionally agricultural. What 
has happened here are the 
same trends that affected 
everybody else in a similar 
kind of way.” 

Rutland represents the 
most middling tendencies of 
middle England. It was not 
one of the first shires on 
record, but still likes to trace 
itself back to Anglo-Saxon 
days. The Domesday Book 
mentions nothing more 
interesting than mills, bar- 
ley and limestone. 

Even its proudest emblem. 


the horseshoe - which dates 
back to Norman days - is 
little more than a game. Rut- 
landers delight in the tradi- 
tion by which any peer of 
the realm must give a horse- 
shoe on their first visit to 
Oakham manor. The horse- 
shoe is. in fact, a play on the 
name of the Norman ruling 
family, de Ferrers, who were 
ironmasters. Rutland is nat- 
urally blessed with rich 
quantities of ironstone. 

For centuries the mainstay 
of the county’s economy 
remained steadily agricul- 
tural. even during the indus- 
trial revolution when nearby 
Leicester and Nottingham 
raced ahead with textile fac- 
tories. It was only towards 
the end of the Victorian era 
that Rutland developed an 
iron ore industry, which sup- 
plied neighbouring Corby in 
the 1930s. 

Perhaps the very lack of 
development has preserved 
the quintessential traditions 
of the county, complete with 
the fax hunt at Cottesmore 


and its two public schools at 
Uppingham and Oakham. 
With a population of just 
34JJ00. there are no less than 
53 quaint villages and two 
market towns. 

But Rutland's claim to 
superiority lies in its county 
structure. “Although it is 
very small. Rutland has 
always bad the full panoply 
of county activity - assizes, 
lord lieutenants, regiments 
and agricultural societies," 
says Clough. “There has 
always been that upper eche- 
lon of county infrastructure, 
which has given that sense 
of identity." 

Today the myth of plucky 
Rutland has become some- 
thing of a marketing trick, 
although local passion for 
Independence is nonetheless 
sincere. Ruddles beer sells 
itself as “The Rutland Brew- 
ery” and is brewed in Lang- 
ham, close to the county 
town, Oakham. Yet it is con- 
trolled by Grolsch, based in 
the Netherlands. 

For all the Olde Worlde 


Forging ahead 

down Mexico way 

Leslie Crawford meets a local hero who may have 
faked an entire civilisation — • and is proud, ot it 

A shy, unassuming al the University of Vera to the rwwliwwu «tou 

peasant from cruz, and Lara was hired as Mjrj WtB wh*. 

Mexico’s steamy a restorer of pre-Columbian IBM hrrwith.mWMV'nj * 
Gulf Coast has artefacts. Lara was still felt the lustnrt »?f A«-ra.ru •- 


charm of its villages and the 
rural peace of its rolling 
fields. Rutland is a modem 
commuter county serving 
Peterborough. Leicester and 
London. Rutlanders simply 
prefer their historic battles 
to more intractable problems 
like the 12,000 cars which 
pass daily through Oak- 
ham’s tiny streets. 

“There is a sort of b bare- 
ness about the place, the 
vision of Miss Marples walk- 
ing down the high street - 
even though we are not an 
anachronism, and we have 
big companies based here 
and a very forward thinking 
council," says Eddie Martin, 
leader of the council. 

“This is a place which 
people can readily identify 
with when they cross the 
border. And some of the 
immigrants become the most 
fervently passionate about 
Rutland's idiosyncracies. It 
is a latent nationalism, and T 
suppose the next step is to 
declare full independence 
like Rhodesia.” 


A shy, unassuming 
peasant from 
Mexico’s steamy 
Gulf Coast has 
become the subject of 
intense debate among lead* 
log scholars of pre-Colum- 
bian art. Brigido Lara is a 
phenomenon in the annals of 
art history: a self-confessed 
master Forger. But is he 
really the author of hun- 
dreds of exquisite day fig- 
ures which have exerted 
such a profound influence 
over the study of the art of 
the ancient Americas? 

Lara rfaima his creations, 
crafted over two decades. 
«>n be found as far afield as 
Sydney and Belgrade. The 
unwitting collectors of his 
work include Pope John 
Paul the late Marshal Tito. 
Nelson Rockefeller, the late 
film director John Huston, 
New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. the presti- 
gious Morton May collection 
at tiie St Louis Art Museum, 
Missouri, and the Dallas 
Museum of Art in Texas. 

Many of these museums 
have taken some of their 
pre-Columbian artefacts off 
display until they can deter- 
mine whether or not they 
are Lara's work. "Lara faked 
what amounts to an entire 
civilisation," says Thomas 
Having, an art historian and 
author of Fake Impressions - 
The Hunt far Big Time Art 
Fakes. 

Yet Lara, who grew up on 
a cattle ranch in the state of 
Veracruz and completed 
only three years of primary 
school, seems unaware of 
the tumult he has caused in 
the distant world of art 
scholarship. Seated beside 
his wife in his studio in 
Jalapa. the mist-shrouded 
capital of Veracruz. Lara 
Mtpfamg that be has always 
loved making clay artefacts 
from Veracruz's volcanic soil 
which is rich in archeologi- 
cal history. As he grew 
older, he set up a workshop 
on his family’s farm, and 
customers came from as far 
away as Mexico City to 
acquire his “interpretations” 
of pre-Columbian statues. 

He became an expert imi- 
tator of the art of his 
Totonac ancestors, learning 
to reproduce the writhing 
serpents on the masks and 
head-dresses of slain war- 
riors, the clay skeleton of 
the grinning death god. and 
the effigy of the goddess Chi- 
huateol who watches over 
the souls of women who 
have died in childbirth. 

Through trial and error, 
Lara teamed about the clays 
and firing techniques 
employed by pre-Columbian 
civilisations. He owns a pre- 
cious collection of patinas 
I and 32 varieties of cinnabar, 
the red-powdered mercury 
colouring used by Totonacs. 

to 1974, he says, two of his 
assistants were arrested 
with what police thought 
was a priceless sculpture 
looted from a Totonac tomb. 
Lara claimed the work as his 
own, was laughed out of 
court and thrown in jail. 
During Mb seven months in 
prison, Lara continued to 
protest he was a forger, not 
a looter. Finally, he per- 
suaded prison officials to 
bring clay and tools to Ms 
cell where he created an 
exact replica of the piece 
which had led to his arrest. 

After his release, came 
another twist of fate. His 
skills caught the attention of 
the archeology department 


al the University of Vera- 
cruz. and Lara was hired as. 
a restorer of pre-Columbian 
artefacts. Lara was still 
working there in the early 
1980s when the governor of 
Veracruz, Agustin Acosta, 
began purchasing Mexican 
antiquities abroad far his pet 
project, the Jalapa Museum 
of Archeology. When the 
crates began arriving from 
Sotheby's in New York. Lara 
stepped forward with some 
bad news - a dozen of the 
governor's purchases were 
his creations. 

At first, his claims were 
treated with scepticism as he 
had no documentary evi- 
dence. But when word of the 
existence of a master forger 
of pre-Columbian art works 
filtered back to the United 
States, several museum 
curators want to Jalapa. 

Carol Robbins, curator of 
pre-Columbian art at the 
Dallas Museum of Art. has 
among the most popular 
works in her museum three 

‘I never sold . 
a work to 
anyone who 
did not know 
it was ray 
creation’ 

seated Totonac figures. 30 
inches tall, their heads 
poised in intimate conversa- 
tion. which once formed 
part of John Huston’s pri- 
vate collection and which 
Lara now claimed as his 
own. Robbins says she with- 
drew the exhibits Immedi- 
ately. and subjected them to 
thermal-luminescence dating 
tests, but they were not coze 
elusive. 

“We were fortunate to be 
able to trace their ownership 
history.” Robbins says. “The 
first owner, Billy Pearson, 
who had an art gallery in 
San Francisco, claimed to 
have been present when the 
pieces were dug up in Vera- 
cruz." In retrospect, she 
admits, Pearson could have 
been the victim of an elabo- 
rate hoax. “That was one of 
the unanswered questions in 
my mind," she says. 

After interviewing Lara 
and studying some of the 
authentic sculptures on dis- 
play in the Jalapa Museum 
of Archeology. Robbins came 



Brigido Lara's amazing skids ham upcet the art world 


S erge Dassault looks 
impressively youthful for 
a man who turns 72 this 
week. In his long experi- 
ence at the tap of the French 
aeronautics and defence group 
which shares his name, he has no 
doubt had plenty of opportunities 
to perfect his targeting and 
shooting skills. 

But enren for someone of such 
remarkable energy and ability. 
Dassault’s recent hunting perfor- 
mance on his private family 
estate outside Paris seems 
extraordinary, hi a single Sunday 
last year, across land which 
stretches to more than 400ha, he 
bagged eight animals. 

Such productivity raised the 
suspicious eyebrows of Pedot and 
Manguin, two of France’s 1,400 
lieutenants de knaeterie, the lat- 
ter-day descendants of the offi- 
cers first nominated by the 
Emperor Charlemagne to exter- 
minate wolves. As the predators 
t hreatening rural harmony have 
evolved over timo from animal to 
frirman, so have the responsibili- 
ties of this special police force. 

That is why, determined to 
learn more about Dassault's 
miraculous technique, they 
sneaked on to his properly last 
October 13. Tracking the busi- 
nessman down proved rather 
easier than the search for the 
average wild boar. For what they 
discovered was less of a classic 


In pursuit of things great and small 

Andrew Jack tracks down that very French predilection for the urbane killing of the bucolic 


hunt in line within the accept- 
able Gallic rules, and more 
of an African safari without the 
sun. 

Dassault came quickly into 
view, rifle with telescopic sight in 
hand, his torso s ticking out of 
the roof of a specially adapted 
four-wheel drive jeep, complete 
with makeshift turret. His driver 
would slow down and indicate 
the animal to be shot, while his 
“lordship" shot off his rounds at 
the beast, already exhausted by 
the lengthy pursuit of its moto- 
rised attacker. 

Caught In his own trap. Das- 
sault tried to explain to his cap- 
tors as they emerged from the 
bush that - as local mayor, 
regional councillor and frill-time 
businessman - he had no other 
way to fill his yearly animal 
quota in the time available. 

But the two hunts-policemen, 
responsible in this post-monar- 
chical era to the National Hunt- 
ing Office, had the prey firmly in 
their grip. They went through 
the ritual of pretending to confis- 
cate his jeep and rifle - as only a 
real magistrate has the power to 
do so - and launched the proce- 


dure which sent him to court. 

“Why not hunt with a tank? 
Soon they’ll be using na palm in 
the RambouiUet forest.” claimed 
Maitre Laurent Benarrous, law- 
yer for a group of animal rights 
organisations, when the vulgar 
affair finally came before a 
packed police tribunal in the 
nearby town of the same name 
earlier this month. 

Ignorance of some of the finer 
details of France's labyrinthine 
hunting rules might have been 
an understandable defence strat- 
egy for Dassault. After all, not 
everyone can be expected to be 
an fait with the details of the 
rural code's clauses on the elimi- 
nation of pests, which dates from 
the year Pluvidle 5, shortly after 
the Revolution. 

But common sense at least 
should have told him that his 
rather hi-tech approach - which 
he admitted to using for six years 
- was a no-no. This being France, 
frill of incisive and all -encompass- 
ing Cartesian logic, his crime had 
even been codified. Hunting 
using a vehicle is forbidden by 
the rather more recent ministe- 
rial decree oijAugust 1. 1986. 




Dassault’s personal reaction to 
being caught red-handed is 
unknown. For the man who 
wrote a book entitled Participa- 
tive Management. I Chose the 
Truth in 1983 opted to put his 
advice into practice when it came 
to the court appearance, leaving 
his driver and his lawyer to 
tackle his defence. 

The reaction to all these events 

Ignorance of 
France's 
labyrinthine 
hunting 
rules is 
conceivable 

was predictably vocal After all, 
Dassault is a well known figure. 
And those who opposed him in 
the court Included the Brigitte 
Bardot Foundation, set up by the 
ex-sex kitten turned animal 
rights' activist, whose sympathy 
for sheep ritually slaughtered by 
the country's Moslems each year 


has led her to hold some unfortu- 
nately Intolerant views towards 
large numbers of non-French 
human beings. 

The foundation believes that in 
the long-term, hunting should be 
abolished with rifle and owner 
apparently to be replaced by 
Nature’s predators - lynx, wolf 
and bear - which would be rein- 
troduced to bring down excessive 
animal populations. 

But in court, it adopted its 
shorter-term strategy: to crack 
down on those many individuals 
who breach France’s multiple 
existing regulations, it certainly 
has an uphill struggle in its 
efforts to entirely outlaw hunt- 
ing, which claims to be the third 
most popular sport after football 
and fishing. 

For while France may be a 
nation of individualistic animal 
lovers (as the dog-soiled streets of 
Paris prove), it is also one in 
which even the most urbane met- 
ropolitan residents retain strong 
links to the countryside of their 
forebears through holidays and 
frequent visits to family and 
friends, or their own rural 
retreats. , 


There are nearly 1.6m regis- 
tered hunters in France or. at one 
for every ll adult males, nearly 
three times the praportian'in the 
UK. There are several hunting 
museums, regular fairs, plus a 
political party and a cable and 
satellite television chain dedi- 
cated to the subject, 

National politicians - most of 
whom still have a power-base in 
a local constituency - attack 
hunting at their peril, in a recent 
game of one-upmanship with for- 
mer president Francois Mitter- 
rand, Alain Jupp& prime , minis- 
ter and mayor of Bordeaux, 
admitted a penchant -for ortolans, 
a rare form of bunting which is 
illegally but flagrantly hunted 
each year close to his rural baili- 
wick in spite of high profile pro- 
tests coordinated by Bardot ■ " 

What is more, while hunting 
arguably prorides a method .for 
many top business executives 
and other nouveaux riches to 
acquire a certain aristocratic 
cachet France's residual nobles 

- themselves nearing extinction 

- have less money and power 
than their UK counterparts. 

The class warfare element of 


British hunt sabotage would find 
itself out -of- place, since one of 
the early acts of the French Rovo- 
. lutiou was to make hunting a 
right for all citizens. Blue collar 
workers, farmers and humble 
employees make up the vast 
majority of the country's hunt- 
ers, and official figures claim 
only 2 per cent do it on horse- 
back, with the. stereotypical 
fancy dress, haras and hounds 
even less common, 

A growing .number of oppo- 
nents are angered by animal cru- 
elty, the disruption caused he 
gunfire to rural calm, and regula- 
tions that permit hunters to pur- 
sue their quarry even on to the 
privately held land of those who 
oppose hunting. • 

They can nonetheless draw 
consolation from the- fact that as 
a younger generation turns its 
back on the spat, and regula- 
tions - backed by increasing 
court actions - have' become 
tougher, the. number of hunters 
is steadily dropping. . 

But the battle is a slow one. 
When the court reconvenes in 
mid-April to render H» verdict 
with all .the weight 6F Repub- 
lican egalitarian jurisprudence 
behind It the wowdpenalfyfaced 
by Dassault will be a modest* 
JFEriMWQ (£1,090) fine. And - the 
real test for the judge - the possi- 
bility of withdrawing his hunting 
permit for. .up to three years. 





to till* ffliellMUl l tow l 
story was rmliMr *hirh 
filled brt'wiiltmtsaivsnflv 
felt the history of vyra. ru 
ceramic art had fawn itu 
torled by »n> number l-i 
workshops that could haw 
beta making WiwirC >lw 
soya. “If nor plmw were 
wrong. then others would h»: 
too.” 

Lnra “sawmill to have 
awareness- »f the minor 
earthquake he ‘had earned u: 
our field ot scholarship. U> a 
was simply proud of h-“- 
achievements-" 

Hack in Dallas. Robbins 
decided to maintain Un- 
three seated figure* di*» 
play as nn edui-atiun.il 
exhibit, clearly marked as ■; 
-recent” inlerpreiuthui «.•! 
Veracruz art - 

“U was a very suberiiu: 
experience. - Robbins says. 

Al the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Now Ynr\. 
scholars bad been study iu:; 
and writing about a thn**- 
foot-tall central Mexnrai! 
wind god. Ehecail. fur years. 
It is a frightening curl 
snouted statue which 
appears to epitomise the 
energy ami enmity uf pre t\i 
lumbian art 

“That une 1 Invented 'com- 
pletely." kirn says. “A 
like that has never hi mis 
excavated. AU tlum* in exis- 
tence are mine." Ten years 
after Lnnt first made these, 
claims, the Met is still try i nr 
to determine whether its 
wind god is geuuine. The 
late Nelson Rockefeller 
bought the bust id FJieeat! 
from a dealer in i«v< '.utd 
placed it in. his Museum nf 
Primitive Art. after which :r 
was trims fared to the Mich- 
ael C. Rockefeller wins al 
the Met. The Idol remains 
withdrawn from display. 

. In Mexico. Lara is sumo 
thing of a local hrra Must 
Mexicans view the ucquisi 
tlveness by private collec- 
tors. and even .Sotheby's 
annual auctions, .of pre*\> . 
lumbian art. as little inure 
than the modern-day pillage 
of a nation's cultural heri- 
tage. If greedy foreigners are 
duped into buying a forgery , 
why should they care? . . . 

To this day, Lara vigor- 
ously defends his dubious 
fame as Mexico's master 
forger. “I never sold a work 
to anyone who did not know 
that it was my creation." lie 
says. What happened to a 
piece once ft deft his hands 
was someone elatf£ business. 
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goes on 
the 

offensive 

The subject is treated here with 
=. the seriousness it deserves, 

O writes Michael Church 
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A 1 "T“hen yon eat 

\ #m / olives, do 

1 / 1 / you put the 
./ W mf pits on a 

- W -W separate 
plate? If not, you may still 
caj^uHy separate them from 
titei&ives you have yet to 
eat. £ trivial thing, but not 
without meaning, as William 
Iai£itiUer explains: “Once 
ioofcgoe& into the mouth it 
. la magically transformed 

- into toe disgusting.” 

-Now try an experiment. 
Think of swallowing your 
safira, then think of spitting 
it itoo^ a tumbler and drink- 
ingit What first seemed nat- 
uraPand “yours", becomes 
dies and revolting. Why 
ihaad-Hdiva have this con- 
taminating power? This it 
one- 'of many questions 
which The Anatomy of Dis- 
gusteffdss to answer; others 
caabam the meaning of the 
witches' incantations in 
MaeSetoPOrwelTs stigma tis- 
atim- Of. the working-class 
. “amriT 1 ; and St Catherine of 
ffis» greedily quaffing a fel- 
linHtoo’s cancerous pus. 

. b your gorge rising now? 
JBDar thinks. the impossibil- 
ity of discussing disgust in 
demons terms is one reason 
why psychologists have 
given it so little thought. 
Onto Darwin mused on a 
Ttera del Fuegan's disgust 
at touching his cold pre- 
served meat, and on his own 
reqprdcal horror at seeing 
his food touched by a “naked 
savage”, the idea of disgust 
had been the preserve of lit- 
erary rJMk. Of Shakespeare, 
wbosir tragedies would be 
iocosy^ehensible . without 
the nqgan of disgust Of Jon- 
athan. Swift, as witness Gul- 
Bwx'a w^ulsion at the shit- 
dauh&tl«hoos and the mon- 
fitiw^»ast of a Brobding- 
wet-nurse. 

Ml&Jsa professor of law, 
but ^brings to his tnulc a 
njh^jtfH-stocked in litera- 
tn^jgsgichology. anthropol- 
ORtaf^ history. He aims to 
academic and lay 
wtri^ jnd to restore moral 
psycglgg? to the wholeness 
U hamahr Montaigne and Ln 
Kodi^weauld. before “pro- 


fessionals” carved it up. He 
wants us to treat disgust 
with the seriousness it 
deserves, as a determinant of 
love, totality, politics, and 
even our sense of self. And 
a ga i n st all the odds he's suc- 
ceeded: this is a fascinating 
book. 

Disgust is more than a 
feeling: it is an emotion with 
an inescapably moral tinge, 
and it has to be learned (the 
Wolf Boy of Aveyron did not 
know it). It is not simple 
misanthropy or plain nau- 
sea. but it is Sartre's existen- 
tial nausee ; it Is Hamlet’s 

THE ANATOMY OF 
DISGUST 
by W illia m Ian 
Miller 

Harvard £16.50. 320 pages 

view- of the world and every- 
one in it. it is a response to 
defilement: it denotes a 
recoil from horror (cruelty 
and gore, or even Beauty 
and the Beast); it arises sud- 
denly, hut is slow to dissi- 
pate. And disgust is not a 
disembodied emotion Tifcp 
contempt It is too visceral 
to be ironic, it always 
involves the senses, and it 
expresses itself in physical 
terms. Lear asks for an 
ounce of civet, to sweeten 
his imagination: only smell 
thrives in his blinded, fester- 
ing. horribly fertile world. 

Etymologically, disgust 
means "offensive to the 
taste”, and Miller's Anatomy 
opens in suitably anatomical 
vein. He considers its mani- 
festations through sight and 
smell. Flunks the realm of 
hearing (is this his blind 
spot?!), but goes to town 
with touch. He lists pejora- 
tive adjectives - oozy, 
mucky, gooey, slimy, 
clammy, sticky, tacky, dank, 
squishy - and focuses on 
specific substances, for 
example oil. Transparent 
and originally symbolising 
purity, oil has acquired 
slimy overtones in the moral 
world: glib, oily, greasy. Unc- 
tion was made unctuous, 
says Miller, by the human 
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capacity for hypocrisy. He 
separates intertwined emo- 
tions like colours on a pal- 
ette: explains our irrational 
insistence that detergents 
should produce suds and 
smell perfumed; and specu- 
lates why, for example, we 
should be so fazed when we 
find an unexpected hair in 
our mouth. Dealing in ideas 
which are frowstily familiar, 
he makes of then something 
startlingly fresh. 

This exploration of the 
psyche's murky byways 
would make a major book in 




itself, but Miller’s purpose is 
deepen he wants to prove 
that disgust is actually use- 
fill-in love, and possibly in 
the social arena. "Fair is foul 
and foul is fair" chant the 
Witches: disgust has power- 
ful allure, and Miller neatly 
demonstrates the dilemma it 
posed for “Freudian" man in 
turn -of -th e-century Vienna: 
“Sex is either too disgusting 
to engage in, or when 
engaged in not disgusting 
enough to be gratifying, 
unless one can make use of 
one's servants and maids.” 


Miller opposes this with a 
more positive view: of dis- 
gust’s suspension as a visi- 
ble and tangible proof of 
love. Changing nappies, wip- 
ing up vomit. 

Finally he compares dis- 
gust with contempt, since 
both regulate the social 
pecking order. Orwell’s The 
Road to Wigan Pier demon- 
strated disgust's role in 
maintainin g the hierarchy of 
the 1930s: the "smell" of the 
working classes was only 
partly due to the rarity of 
baths, and was essentially a 


metaphorical perception. For 
Orwell, this disgust was 
what stood in the way of 
socialism. For Miller, the dis- 
gust once directed at Jews 
and lepers - and which 
always finds a target-group 
somewhere - works perma- 
nently against equality. 
Hierarchies maintained by 
disgust, be argues, cannot be 
benign. Those held in place 
by contempt - an emotion 
governed by reason - have a I 
much better chance. Disgust I 
has its uses, but it's also tai- i 
lor-made for abuse. 


I reks ago a pay- 
list called 
as Humphrey 
lecture at the 
Theatre in 
icfa he argued 
should not be 
indoctrinate" 
The best way 
lem, he said, 
Jem the truths 
let them work 
r themselves. 
Bet example of 
linking which 
iks, Britain’s 
ants to expose 

ks- thesis is that 
lost the habit of 
..-the . story that 
to ourselves as 
^ofbehigs." People will go 
00 *eferislon to reveal the 
.. jotimate things, he 
words like virtue. 
TW&tti modesty, grace and 
'^ ^^^ have become 

.Jyf&vuoQm book lament- 
“SJlie: moral decline of the 
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f ha dust-jacket of 
Geoffrey Hoskins's 
modestly-sized new 
book, Russia: People 
Empire, trumpets: "A 
JJ^^e-Interpretation of 
350 years of Rus- 
gwafatoerlal history”- How- 
radical, iconoclas- 
ti c. S ection taken by 
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overblown blurbs. 
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^mMjcaitliic Imperial nar- 
^uya into jpst over 500 
js?* 8 ;Ia Fairly unprece- 


Why ‘rights' can be wrong 

Christian Tyler on how social obligations have gone by the board 


waning? I think not. For not 
only does the Chief Rabbi 
have every right to say what 
he says, but he describes 
with great subtlety and eru- 
dition a society' in which 
technical progress has out- 
run ethical comprehension - 
a society baffled by Dolly the 
Sheep. 

Some of the Chief Rabbi's 
best friends are political 
right-wingers. Yet this is not 
a right-wing tract even if it 
does preach moral conserva- 
tism: call it an appeal for 
"socialisation" rather than 
socialism. Unfortunately. 
Sacks has chosen the bland- 
est of titles for his manifesto. 
It does scant justice to the 
vigour of his message. 

The rabbi blames the pres- 
ent moral confusion (help- 
lessness, lack of confidence 
- what you will) on habits of 
thought which began with 


the Enlightenment. The 
fathers of that great move- 
ment grew up in a world 
where virtue, vice and moral 
rules were plainly acknowl- 
edged. Their project of put- 

THE POLITICS OF 
HOPE 

by Jonathan Sacks 
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ting all human conduct onto 
a rational footing; beneficial 
in so many ways, reduced 
human nature to the status 
of a scientific object and led, 
says Sacks, to the polarisa- 
tion of society: the individ- 
ual and the state. 

In the process, mediati n g 
civil institutions - families, 
clubs, schools, churches - 
have been disastrously 
weakened. Social obliga- 


tions. the duties we acquire 
at birth, have been whittled 
away by the claims of per- 
sonal autonomy and 
"rights”. Punishment has 
been replaced by treatment, 
the goal of achievement by 
the goal of self-esteem, mar- 
riage by “lifestyle", commit- 
ments by interests. What 
once were covenants have 
dwindled into mere con- 
tracts. 

Fifty years ago the psy- 
chologist Erich Fromm 
explained totalitarianism as 
a consequence of the insecu- 
rity brought on by emanci- 
pation, first from the soil, 
then from the priest, and 
finally from the employer. 
Sacks shows how we have 
become emancipated from 
one another. Liberalism - 
the toleration of diverse cul- 
tures and beliefs under a 
common political creed - 


has degenerated into moral 
libertarianism, or licence. 

The thesis looks vulnera- 
ble on several fronts. First, it 
appears too narrow: what 
else would you say if you 
were the leader of a minority 
within a minority? It may be 
true that Judaism is a good 
example of a culture which 
has survived by the collec- 
tive internalisation of strict 
moral rules; but Is not 
Orthodox Judaism being 
defeated by its inflexibility? 

Second, it looks like an 
exaggeration. The author 
himself notes early In the 
book that our everyday expe- 
rience is at odds with the 
story of moral anarchy we 
read in the dally papers. 
Again, if he Is not exaggerat- 
ing. is he not already out of 
date? At least in terms of 
public and political debate, 
the pendulum is swinging 


back. Remember Mrs. 
Thatcher's “Victorian val- 
ues”? 

The prescription is weaker 
than the diagnosis. Sacks 
tries to deal with the obvi- 
ous objection that if common 
morality is breaking up, not 
even the state can put it 
together again; for in a 
democracy it is morality 
which underpins govern- 
ment and law in the first 
place. He calls for "a new 
framework of decision-mak- 1 
ing" which “works through 
the human character" recog- 
nising that we are more than 
merely economic agents. 

He may be right to warn 
against the dangers of state 
welfare dependency and to 
promote the Victorian virtue 
of self-help as an antidote to 
“de-moralisation", even in 
this era of global competi- 
tion. But his book does not 
quite make the case. What It 
does do, elegantly and sttmu- 
latingly, is to suggest why so 
many people in our success- 
fill post-war economies have 
ended up feeling spiritually 
defeated. 


The search for Russian identity 
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tory of Russia runs to a 
mind-boggling 29 volumes. 

To be Fair to Hosking. he 
has narrowed his brief here, 
though only a little- The 
theme of this book is about 
how the empire obstructed 
the flowering of nationhood, 
“how the building of an 
empire impeded the forma- 
tion of a nation." 

What follows is an account 
of the tortured evolution of 
Russian national conscious- 
ness in tandem with (and 
often In opposition to) the 
efforts of its leaders to build 
a state out of a vast, unruly 
t er ri tory peopled by antago- 
nistic ethnic peoples and dis- 
parate, imm iscible social 
groups. Every attempt at 
Integration, from Peter the 
Great's drive to create a sec- 
ular European-style state to 
the belated emancipation of 
the'serfe, simply exacerbated 


tensions, bringing the coun- 
try a step closer to the catas- 
trophe of 1917. 

Hosking is particularly 
good on the fragmentation of 
19th-century Russian society 
when the dreamy rootles- 
sness of the new intelligen- 
tsia class led to all kinds of 
curious delusions, such as 
"Populism”, where young, 
well-off students attempted 
to bond with the peasant 
masses, and socialism. “The 
guilt feelings.” he writes, 
“the crass over-simplifica- 
tion. the Manicheanism, the 
naive faith in books, the 
pathetic appeal to popular 
approval: all this was char- 
acteristic of an elite cut off 
from its people.” There is 
also an absorbing chapter on 
“Literature as Nation- 
builder” in which we see 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy 
coming much closer to creat- 


ing a cohesive “Russian 
Idea” than any Tsar or politi- 
cian. 

However, for much of 
People and Empire, Hosk- 
ing's angle is so oblique as 
to make the book indistin- 
guishable from a conven- 

RUSSIA - PEOPLE - 
AND EMPIRE 
1552-1917 

by Geoffrey Hosking 

HorpcrCo/lms £20. 548 pages 

tional history, something for 
which he has allowed pre- 
cious little space. During 
chronological sections, the 
narrative proceeds at break- 
neck speed, zooming 
through the reigns of Ivan 
.VI, the Tsar-builder Peter 1 
and Catherine the Great, all 
of whom appear and meet 
their demise with afre- 


quency normally associated 
with Brazilian soap opera. 

This pacing problem is 
compounded by a style 
which manages to be both 
simplistic and overly book- 
ish. The prose is also devoid 
of any feel for character; 
even Ivan the Terrible comes 
across as a characterless 
bore. And while the central 
theme of Russia: People and 
Empire may be promising, it 
is hardly new and certainly 
not a “major re-interpreta- 
tion". The idea that a west- 
ern scholar had discovered 
that the root of all Russia's 
ills lay in the inability of 
such a huge, diverse terri- 
tory to produce social cohe- 
sion would raise a belly- 
laugh from nationalists such 
as Zhirinovsky and Eduard 
Limonov, who have used the 
argument to support their 
right-wing policies for years. 


Equally dubious is Hogg- 
ing's tacit nationalist call at 

the end for the reintegration 
of 25m Russians living in the 
former Soviet Republics. 
Such a move would be disas- 
trous for the stability of the 
region and for Russia itself, 
an impoverished country 
with an obsolete, run-down 
army. 

However, the biggest fault 
of the book is its unrealistic 
ambition combined with its 
diminutive size. Hosking 
compounds this by making 
frequent forays outside his 
already infinite time-scale, 
as well as adding an epi- 
logue about Russia’s contem- 
porary situation under the 
title of "Afterthoughts on 
the Soviet Experience”. The 
result is to dilute much of 
the work to the point where 
it barely manages to achieve 
the depth and insight of a 
newspaper article or a bluf- 
fers guide. 

John O’Mahony 
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The reality of 


fantasy 


At last the much-maligned genre receives serious 
consideration, finds Martin Mulligan 


"Ghdsh!" muttered Gandalf 
to his hobbit companions, 
clutching the yellowing 
Waterstone’s Book of the Cen- 
tury poll results. " As if we 
fantasy folk did not heme 
enough devilry to endure 

already with spiralling print 
costs and a defunct Net Book 
Agreement. Now 25,000 people 
have voted The Lord of the 
Rings their favourite book of 
the twentieth century. Our 
foes the Reality Instructors, 
the Carping Critics and the 
BRnkered Literati are sure to 
declare open season on us”. 
No sooner had the disconso- 
late sorcerer spoken than an 
inky shadow resembling a 
smudged barcode began to 
stretch its tendrils from the 
eastern horizon of Middle 
Earth, where the Quality 
Broadsheets and Literary 
Magazines could be dimly 
descried marshalling legions 
of disaffected scribblers, "ft is 
as I feared, little ones," said 
Gandalf, gr ippin g his runes- 
taff. " Brace yourselves. We 
may make such an end as 
will be worth a song." 


charge that fantasy litera- 
ture of the kind she spends 
her day commissioning and 
editing has harmful effects 
on its readership. "All fiction 
is fantasy in the widest 
sense of the word,” she says. 
The Lord of the Rings 
enhanced her own love of 
fiction to the extent that she 
cheerfully worked her way 
through an English degree 
and followed that with a 
masters degree in Old Norse 
and Anglo-Saxon. She sees 
the very non-materialistic 
flharartor of fantasy 3S its 

chief appeal and ma tn sell- 
ing point. "Much better that 
people should read fantasy 
writers than that they 
should wish to go off to 
make bags of money at great 
expense to their personali- 
ties," Johnson says. 

Bnt there is plenty of 
money to be made from writ- 
ing fantasy novels. Take 
Terry Pratchett, from whose 
febrile imagination the 
Dfacworld series has sprung 
- a world which travels 
through space on the back of 


I s that enough or shall 
I go on? Most mature 
readers glaze over at 
even the mention of 
the fantasy genre. 
Worse - many go so far as to 
argue that fantasy publish- 
ing nan seriously damage 
your health. 

Germaine Greer recalls 
with distaste: "Ever since I 
arrived at Cambridge as a 
student in 1964 and encoun- 
tered a tribe of full-grown 
women babbling excitedly 
about the doings of hobbits, 
it has been my nightmare 
that Tolkien would turn out 
to be the most influential 
writer of the twentieth cen- 
tury". Auberon Waugh 
reportedly called the Water- 
stone's readers poll result 
"suspicious” and suggested 
that Tolkien fans had some- 
how rigged the ballot 
But then very few edu- 
cated readers (and still fewer 
critics) seem aware of the 
breadth and depth of this 
particular literary field - 
that Is, of the sheer scale 
and inventiveness of the 
worldwide fantasy publish- 
ing industry. 

Jane Johnson is an excep- 
tion. As publishing director 
of HarperCo llins’ fantasy 
and science fiction division, 
which accounts for 20 per 
cent of the company's fiction 
publishing in the UK, US 
and Australia, she is prepar- 
ing a definitive reply to the 
genre's critics in the form of 
The Encyclopaedia of Fan- 
tasy by John Gute and John 
Grant to be published next 
week. 

Johnson is stung by the 


THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
FANTASY 

by John Clnte and 
John Grant 

HarperCoBins. £50, 992 pages 


four elephants poised on the 
shell of the sky turtle Great 
A’tnin. Figures from Book 
Track, which records sales 
at 700 independent book- 
shops as well as Dillons. 
Waterstone’s, Books Etc and 
Blackwells, put Pratchett 
first in a list of the top 10 
selling authors for 1996. 
Delia Smith, Stephen King 
(tireless author of so-called 
"dark fantasy"), Catherine 
Cookson and Pat Barker 
were left to bring up the 
rear. 

None of this has made 
Pratchett stuffy. *Tm not a 
cult author” he says. "Jane 
Austen is a cult author — 
you can go to her birthplace 
and buy the hooks, the 
T-shirts and the mugs.” Nor 
does he have any illusions 
about his readership. "A£. 
Byatt, she’s a fan, then 
there's the immigration lady 
at Prague airport, and a thief 
who raided a bookshop in 
New Zealand. He made off 
with all the money and a 
copy of each of my books.” 
Although Pratchett’s fourth 
Dis cworld novel Mart is 
being filmed and Channel 4 
is animating two other 
books, he reckons he is not 
yet a household n<mn» “Har- 
pic is a household name, but 
Tm not” 

At the end of last year, he 
had 21 titles on bookshop 


shelves, of which two were 
hardcover and the rest 
paperback. That means a 
total sales value of £1.7m; 
serious money even by the 
toe-curling standards of Mid- 
dle Earth. Indeed, total sales 
value of paperbacks by 
Pratchett since his first bode 
- The Carpet People - is esti- 
mated to be dose to £7m. His 
Discworld novels typically 
have a paperback print run 
of 400.000-500,000 - excluding 
the US - and a hardcover 
sale of about 40,000. One can 
only speculate as to Pratch- 
ett's earnings from royalties 
but 10 per cent would be typ- 
ical - an income stream not 
to be sneezed at So Pratch- 
ett’s success demands the 
respect of even the least 
imaginative pragmatist 

John Gute. prime mover 
of The Encyclopaedia of Fan- 
tasy, has his own reply to 
the genre's enemies. "As a 
writer of genre literatures. 
I’ve experienced this [preju- 
dice] over 30 years in this 
country. But their distinc- 
tion between realistic and 
non-realistic is itself Don-re- 
alistic, ” Gute says. "The 
Waterstone’s poll was deeply 
insulting and alarm- 
ing . . . Perhaps 90 of those 
books could be classed as 
fantasy or science fiction. 
Whether or not they know 
they're doing it people are 
reading fantasy anti science 
fiction.” 

Although the encyclopae- 
dia displays a painstakingly 
academic approach and is 
heavily cross-referenced, 
"the 2£00 author entries do 
not have any kind of a star 
between the good and the 
bad". Surrealism, ma gir real- 
ism. high fantasy, sword and 
sorcery, fantasy in other lit- 
eratures than Ifti glteh - all 
are here, but as imaginative 
artefacts to be enjoyed, 
rather than as coffee-table 
symbols of cultural superior- 
ity. 

Gute traces the diehard 
distaste for fantasy writing 
to “the twentieth century 
criticism of story”. The Mod- 
ernists, he says, eschewed 
story telling in their fiction 
because "story seemed to be 
co-optable in ways they 
didn’t approve or. But that 
has made little difference to 
the appetites of the wider 
reading public. 

Clute’s encyclopaedia 
avoids the pitfall into which 
the highbrow critics have 
blundered. It is a survey of 
an immensely rich field 
rather than a purblind snob- 
bish roll-call or an exercise 
in approved taste. Fantasy, 
Gute insists, must not be 
used “as a term to exclude 
categories of literature from 
serious consideration”. 


T o Mars by dogsled 


T here is little differ- 
ence in principle 
between the brave 
temerity of Colum- 
bus’s grnnTI ship s venturing 
the Atlantic in 1492, and 
today’s rocket-ships probing 
the cold hostile gulfs of 
space around our planet. 
Both are cases of fragile 
craft risking the unknown, 
far from from succour and 
pitted against mighty forces; 
both are fearful gambles 
with futurity. 

It is human nature to ven- 
ture like this, into caves or 
up mountains or across seas, 
often to slip and fall, or meet 
wild beasts, or be caught in 
blizzards-and so to die. But 
history advises that when 
such gambles succeed, the 
harvests are rich. 

What is the next step in 
space? We have endlessly 
orbited our planet, been to 
the moon and sent probes 
elsewhere into the solar sys- 
tem with spectacular results 
for science and technology. 
The space programmes of 
the US and Soviet Union 
started as a macho one-up- 
manship contest, but lost 
impetus even before the end 
of the Cold War. Their mili- 
tary potential and the spying 
capabilities of satellites were 
quickly brought to fruition, 
since when there has be en a 
levelling off in activity. Will 
there be a new bold thrust in 
space? If so, what should it 
be? 

According to Robert 


Zubrin, there can be no bet- 
ter immediate candidate 
than colonisation of Mars. A 
mere six month’s journey 
away. Mars has everything 
required to make a manned 
mission feasible, and much 
to make it desirable. More- 
over, the endeavour itself 
promises benefits of many 
kinds. 

Zubrin is an astranautical 
engineer who has been work- 
ing seriously on the concept 
of Mars colonisation for 
many years. This book is a 
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condensation of the techni- 
cal studies he has conducted 
and submitted to NASA' for 
evaluation. Offering the case 
to a wider public is part of 
bis effort to stimulate politi- 
cal will for a Mars pro- 
gramme. It even contains an 
imaginative proposal about 
paying for it Zublin calcu- 
lates that it can be done for 
less than $20bn (current 
NASA estimates exceed 
$50bn). One strategy is for 
the US government to offer a 
S20ba dollar prize to any pri- 
vate company that success- 
fully puts men on Mars and 
brings them home. When 
Charles Linbergh flew the 
Atlantic in his Spirit of St 
L ou i s, Zubrin points out, it 
was to win a privately 
offered prize; Columbus's 
motives were similar. 

According to Zubrin, the 
technology required for the 
venture already exists. Hith- 
erto space engineers have 
thought that there is too big 
a barrier, namely, the enor- 
mous amount of fuel needed 


for a return jourfiey. 
Zubrin’s original contribu- 
tion is to see that fuel for the 
return journey can be manu- 
factured by the spacecraft 
itself from material abun- 
dant on Mars. Tbe Martian 
atmosphere is 95 per cent 
carbon dioxide; reacting it 
with a seed-stock of hydro- 
gen brought from earth 
would form methane and 
water. Methane is a first-rate 
rocket propellant. Thus the 
single greatest obstacle to 
Mars travel is overcome. 

This is the essence of 
Zubrm’s "to Mars by dog- 
sled” strategy: the Mars mis- 
sion lives off the land, so to 
speak; going to Mars and 
making-do in the Yukon 
come to much the same 
thing. The benefits are 
legion. Minerals and other 
resources on Mara, scientific, 
technological and medical 
discoveries, the economic 

and social effects of a new 
frontier, the psychological 
Impetus of new worlds open- 
ing to humanity and its 
descenda n ts, all conspire to 
make the adventure breath- 
taking in its promise. And 
Zubrin makes a convincing 
case that it can be done; 
which is good enough rea- 
son. by itself, for doing it 

We have been to Mars 
before. In July 1976 Viking l 
landed in the Plains of Gold 
and sent back a photograph 
of its footpad standing in the 
Martian dust. That remote 
granny vision of a human 
imprint on another world 
sent the staff in Mission 
Control delirious. It looks 
remarkably like the muddy 
grey first image produced by 
John Logie Baird when giv- 
ing birth to television. In 
this comparison stands a 
mighty moral. 
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Whispering of divine 


T he Gospels are the 
bread and butter of 
public worship in 
the Christian 

Church and the daily study 
of its ministers. To reread 
them with new eyes - or 
rather with new ears - 
might seem almost 
impossible. And yet the 
experience of having to 
rehearse and read St John's 
Gospel aloud for a 
professionally recorded 
Talking Book provided just 
that experience: hearing this 
extraordinary text almost as 
if for the first time. 

There are some 
performance factors. Those 
of us who do read this 
mysterious work either hear 
it proclaimed in a large 
building, often with a 
stylised liturgical voice; 
otherwise we read it silently 
to ourselves. The Talking 
Book requires an Intimate, 
personal tone, offering 
subtleties and insights 
which are lost if the words 
are declaimed. But the 
Gospel is written to be read 
aloud without a religious 
voice or veneer, perhaps to 
gmaU gatherings meeting in 
secret In that context its 
strangeness and power are 
newly revealed. 

What strikes me on this 
rereading? It is quite unlike 
other Holy Books. In one 


sense it’s so ordinary: a 
conversational narrative 
with small vignettes of 
insignificant personal 
incidents recorded from the 
margin of history. Here are a 
few named people, only two 
of whom we know from 
other histori cal records — a 
Roman governor and a 
Jewish high priest - in . 
conversation or conflict with 
a central, focal figure. 

There is very little that is 
especially religious: no 
instruction in spirituality or 
asceticism, little about 
spiritual discipline or moral 
roles, none of the esoteric 
know-how of the 
mystagogue. Yet under the 
surface of these local and 
personal encounters there is 
a sense of the numinous as if 
only a thin crust of the 
familiar overlays an 
immense abyss. 

Of course there are events 
which we now find it hard to 
credit. Water is turned into 
wine, the paralysed get up 
and walk, tbe blind see, a 
dead man is revived. We get 
stuck on questions of 
historicity which prevent us 
from “bearing" or “seeing”. 
We will never know how 
much of the text goes back 
to events in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, how much is 
later accretion, or how much 
is creative fiction. I think 


John never intended his 
readers to hear the "events” 
of the Gospel uni vocally . We 
“read” Turner’s paintings 
without difficulty. Here we 
are reading an artist of equal 
genius. 

The genius lies in the 
interweaving of the ordinary 
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and tiie ultimate. The 
encounters are so personal: a 
woman coming to draw . 
water from a well; the two 
sisters, Martha and Mary, 
and their dead brother, 

Jesus washing his friends’ 
feet; Peter and the serving 
rrwiil; tho brief BdlBlg} 
with a violent soldier; the 
protracted vacillation of 
Pilate; the encounter with 


Mary Magdelen outside the 
tomb. Does anywhere else in 
the whole of history have so 
much dramatic effaet loaded 
into the speaking of a . 
personal name? Tfaryi” . -• 

It is always more than 
personal. John is using or 
inventing particular . 
encounters to serve 
universal meanings. . . 
Everything hinges on the 
wonderfully wrought dimax 
of the trial, crucifixion and 
resurrection. The earlier 
events of tiie Gospel only ... 
find their depth of meaning 
after the reading of the final 
event In that sense tbe 
Gospel is circular and has to 
be read and reread again if . 
its interlocking iraagesare 
to gain their fun weight The 
whole work rotates around 
the central axle of Jesus' 
himself. John, of course, 
believes the whole universe 
revolves around tint axle 
toa 

That pushes at the 
boundaries of our 
enlightened scepticism. The 
story - we think - is too 
g ffiftii to carry anything so 
vast. But moral beings and ; 
their interactions have no 
dimensions. Size means 
nothing. If - as John • 
behoves and Jesus himself 
believed - there Is a Moral 

Being underpinning the 
physical universe, the 


relationship of men and 
women as moral beings to 
that central bring is more 
significant than aB the 
innumerable nebulae. 

Here a rereadipg of John's 
Gospel offers a spine-tingling 
glimpse of how that'- . 
relationship functices. lathe 
extended discouraeitowartfe 
tbe latter half of his text. . 
John offers a picture of 
Jesus* own experience of the 
Divine Love which be in 
tms extends to his friends 
and invitee them to share. 
Reading chapter 17 aloud, . 
but in a whisper, one may 
have a sense of 
eavesdropping on the loving 
c onveisatio osTn a realm of - 
being in which we can 
hardly breathe. Are they 
really Jesus’ words or is 
John doing what 
Shakespeare did? We shall 
newer know. 

/ ft is all so mysterious. 

And yet it seems rooted in 
history. 1 find it hard to 
behove John has invented - 
that odd little snapshot 
glimpsed by the disciple who 
put his head into the tomb 
“and saw the linen clothes 
lying, and the cloth that had 
been about his head lying 
apart by itself.” Why should 
he invent that? I come away 
from thte re reading more 
perplexed than ever, and 
more spellbound. 
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O f bis triple biogra- 
phy The Fatal 
Englishman, nov- 
elist Sebastian 
Faulk es wrote of having 
resisted an “urge" towards 
fiction. Perhaps this is an 
“urge" to which novelist-bi- 
ographers are prone. Peter 
Ackroyd has demonstrated 
that the combination erf biog- 
raphy and fiction can be bril- 
liant. P3. Parris's "imagi- 
nary autobiography” of the 
poet Charlotte Mew shows 
what a risky business it can 
be. placing tbe already vul- 
nerable subject of biography 
more than ever at the mercy 
of the author’s Imagination. 

To begin with the facts. 
Mew’s father came to Lon- 
don from the Isle of Wight, 
became junior partner to the 
architect h.r Kendall, and 
married his daughter. Henry 
was the couple's first child; 
their second son, Frederick, 
died. By the time Charlotte 
was seven there were two 
more dead brothers, and a 
sister, Anne. 

That death was a frequent 
visitor to the Victorian nurs- 
ery is a commonplace. That 
this was so does not mean 
that families were able to 
bear their losses. Mew's 
poems are full of “broken 
things”. Eloquent depictions 
of human yearnings, they 
thrive on the disjunction 
between the tranquillity of 
their pastoral settings and 
the emotional tumult which 
they describe. Their rhythm 
and rhyme schemes - often 
bumpy and irregular - are 


Succumbing to fiction 


reminiscent of ballad, as 
is her use of country dialect, 
and the bloody, violent 
images which loom suddenly 
out of her uncertain metre. 
Mew was preoccupied by the 
colour red. a fact which Par- 
ris brings vividly to life. 

By the time Charlotte 
reached her early twenties 
two of her three surviving 
siblings were insane, ban- 
ished to institutions. Henry 
and Freda were never spo- 
ken of by their mother, but 
they haunted Charlotte, who 
took with her to the grave 
the unshakable sense that 
she had sinned. With the 
deaths of “Nanny Elizabeth" 
and her father. Charlotte 
was appointed “man of the 
family". A “New Woman” 
who wore her father's suit, 
in 1894 Charlotte published a 
story, “Passed", in The Yel- 
low Book. 

Parris’s account of Mew's 
romantic history is more 
troublesome, leading the 
reader to Penelope Fitzger- 
ald's biography in an effort 
to verify the facts and distin- 
guish embroidery from fabri- 
cation. According to Fitzger- 
ald - and Parris does not 
acknowledge any previously 
undiscovered sources - Mew 
fell in love three times: with 
her teacher Lucy Harrison, 
on the verge of adolescence; 
with Ella D’Arcy, a writer 
friend from the Yellow Book 
days whom she followed to 


Paris to be painfully 
rejected: and finally with 
May Sinclair, another writer, 
who she came to know in 
the years before the war and 
who told her, when she 
declared herself; “My good 
woman, you are simply wast- 
ing your perfectly good pas- 
sion.” 

Charlotte Mew fell in love 
passionately - with women. 


HIS ARMS ARE FULL 
OF BROKEN THINGS 
by P.B. Pajnris 

Wang £16. 

275 pages 


Her terrible unhappinesses 
were those of one who 
courted rejection, and was 
humiliated. 

Into the middle of this 
frustrated life, however. Par- 
ris introduces another char- 
acter: Thomas Hardy, who, 
according to Fi^erald, was 
introduced to Charlotte Mew 
in 1918. Parris moves the 
meeting forward 25 years, to 
a memorable encounter in 
the British Museum, out of 
which springs a romantic 
friendship. Charlotte even 
sends Hardy a Valentine 
before a more Intimate 
encounter - and the sight of 
bis feet - scares her off. 
Years later, Parris has Gum 
lotte admit ruefully that she 
had “no capacity for surren- 
der”. She places & lifelong 


attachment to. Hardy at tbe. 
centre of MeWs' emotional 
Ufa. She is bis muse, recog-' 
Hiring hereelf In Sue Bride- 
head. And her own most 
famous poem, “The Fanner’s 
Bride", was written - Parris 
suggests - with her "King of 
Wessex” firmly in mind. 

In this version it is Har- 
dy's death - and not her' sis- 
ter’s -.which puts the final, 
devastating .seal oh Char- 
lotte’s despair. His : face is on 
the dustjacket All of which 
suggests Mew’s life fa not 
sufficiently interesting - to 
Parris - without the addi- 
tion of this glamorous father 
figure. More important, per 
haps, fa what is pushed out 
to make room for Hardy: 
Mew’s spiritual life, of 
vital concern to her reader, 
who must reconcile the 
courage of' the' instinctive 
atheist with the religious 


symbolism of her -poetry. 

In one cf Parris’s strongest 
scenes. Mew argues with a 
: firiend that Emily Bronte’s 
refusal of medicine at the 
end of her’ life had been a 
courageous act of suicide. 
This dialogue, provides a 
sympathetic insight into 
Mew's own decision to kill 
hereelf, in 1928. by drinking 
half a bottle of disinfectant. 
Such Insights, however, are 
rare - rarer than they would 
have, been bad Parris 
resisted the temptation to 
rewrite Mew's life as a het- ’ 
erosexual romance. 

Parris ’ writes of her 
“lengthy search” for Char- 
lotte Mew. My feeling is that 
Penelope Fitzgerald. came 
closer. But Mew remains an } 
elusive subject She was shy 
in her. lifetime, rebuffing 
Lady. Ottoliue Morrell's 
advances, refariug to appear 
at salons. Maybe this is why • 
she is so little known. 


Susanna Rustin 
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uly commissioned to 
review the state of 
American television, it 
seemed best to keep a 
Ust of what was most enjoyed 
over a two-week period. 

Qp tpp came, in no particular 
a$ef,Gone with the Wind, 
Qfitmdi The Master of 
jjallantrae, the 

jfinnesota-demson university 
basketball game, a retrospective 
ob Jaids Joplin and an analytical 
(flscussloD on public TV on why 
Tony Lake withdrew his 
from consideration as director of 
the CIA. 

It might seem odd to have the 
preferences led by three movie 
cbcsfflcs-f there could have been 
xaOre) all rentable from the video 
shop- But; as Walter Cronkite 
toed to say in signing off his 
■ newscast, “that’s the way it is,” 
ibqth .for the idiosyncratic 
- ooasionfl] reviewer and perhaps, 
ns^di^urbixigly, for television 
•i tsflt- 

After all, my selection does 
reflect the perverse reality that 
~6tta. la this age of greater 
freedom of TV choice - 1 get 60 
channels from my local cable 
ptavi4 er ~ the most common 
siapledfet remains films, old and 
•new. very good and downri^tt 
terrible. 

• no time in the 24- hour 
viewing day do I have the choice 


American Television 

>od, bad and downright ugly 

Jurek Martin hops past news, sports, soaps and game shows in favour of a staple diet of movies 

' I PR*; th/Jn Half -o A . . ..... 


of less than half a dozen movies; 
the alternatives - news, sports 
and talk, sitcoms and soap 
operas, game shows and dramas 
- are mostly compressed into 
their own market-directed 
zones. 

Many Americans, not all 
conservative, believe that film 
Preceded television as the root of 
all social evil, with both now 
sharing Satan's roost until the 
Internet, already under scrutiny, 
displaces them. Hardly a day 
passes without the forces of 
decency promoting warning 
labels and devices able to keep 
sex, crime and violence out of the 
living room. But, in practice, 
much of their campaign is 
directed more at film than at 
modem TV programming. 

One backwoods congressman 
even groused recently that there 
was too much shocking nudity on 
the way to the gas chambers in 
Schindler’s List Probably his real 
problem was that it was shown 
on TV without commercial 


interruption, thereby cutting the 
corporate profits that mi g h t have 
financed his re-election 
campaign. (Incidentally, GWTW, 
with advertisements, consumed 
five hours on the late night 
clock). 

But there are other reasons to 
suspect that my selection may be 
quite representative of what 
Americans now sample. Only the 
basketball game was shown by 
one of the big four commercial 
networks, whose share of the 
overall market has, in any case, 
dropped to about a third. The 
Joplin programme appeared on 
one of the several cable channels 
whose audiences may be sm*n 
but are rewarded with the 
South Bank Show and other 
imported and domestic 
esoteric delights previously the 
preserve of non-commercial 
television. 

Freedom of choice is in the US 
Constitution and Thomas 
Jefferson surely would have been 
the fastest finger on the remote 


button of today (he would need to 
be since neither the local cable 
provider nor the Was hington 
Post daily listings offer other 
than a sketchy clue as to what is 
■actually on). But our notional 
cornucopia, increasingly a fact of 
life in Europe, still begs the 

Three main 
networks 
skim the 
news in 22 
minutes each 
night 

question: is more better or is it 
simply more of the same, neither 
or both? 

Mostly it means a lot or 
surfing. Hillary Clinton recently 
said husband Bill’s chronic 
addiction to channel-hopping 
without moving from the easy 


chair was “a kin d of genetic 
thing," and she is right Women, 
of more patient disposition, do 
not understand, as men do. that 
the tester you change channels 
the quicker you might find 
something that is watchable. 
even if half over. 

That applies particularly to 
sports, of which there is a lot, 
though whether it matches TV 
soccer mania throughout Europe 
is doubtful My cable gives me an 
all-sports channel. ESPN, though 
not its younger sister, known as 
the Deuce, as well as Home Team 
Sports, which mostly covers the 
local professional sides. During 
recent March Madness, otherwise 
known as the collegiate national 
basketball tournament, CBS 
scrapped daytime and evening 
programming whenever a game 
was on. 

With NBC’s super-patriotic 
Olympics coverage last year now 
a blessedly receding bad memory, 
American televised sports has 
reverted to much solid 


professionalism, in both pictures 
and words. Hie tone of some 
ESPN programming may be too 
hyperbolic in its locker room 
jokiness - a mute should be 
inserted in the trumpet voice of 
its best known basketball 
commentator - but it leaves few 
stones unturned. Golf 
commentary, recently bolstered 
on CBS by the Irish professional. 
David Feherty, is conspicuously 
sound, while it is nothing less 
than an education to hear John 
Madden's fearless dissection, now 
on Fox, of what really happens 
on an American football Geld. 

1 have to watch television news 
because of the job. This is not 
always a pleasure, because the 
three main networks skim it in 
22 minutes each night, while 
wall-to-wall CNN, if 
indispensable in a crisis, 
sometimes too frantically 
searches for fresh angles to meet 
each news cycle (there arc stories 
with shelf lives of more than half 
an hour). My two financial news 


channels are like watching grass 
grow, which is more than can be 
said for prime time current 
affairs programmes because they 
have all but disappeared (there 
were none in the two-week test 
period) 

The great exception to TV 
news dross remains Jim Lehrer, 
now eponymous sole host of 
public television's evening news 
hour which aired the Tony Lake 
discussion. Unlike network 
anchors, who range from the 
semi-unhinged to the 
self-satisfied, this modest man, a 
collector of bus memorabilia and 
an engaging novelist, actually 
believes that TV personalities 
should never be bigger than the 
story at hand, a lesson not 
applied to the shouting matches 
that characterise most talking 
heads shows. 

But, in the end, and after 
throwing in the Weather 
Channel, more home shopping 
networks than are healthy, a 
fistful or pop video stations and 
the acquired tastes of direct 
coverage of Congress and the DC 
City CounciL it is the movies - 
rarely the made-for-TV kind - 
which consistently offer the most 
reliable relief. 

The small screen is filled with 
the good, bad and ugly (in 
fact I think it is on later this 
week). 
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Truly original 
and entirely 
innocent 


William Packer recognises the remarkable talents 
v; : . of Mary Newcomb and Alfred Wallis 



he innocent and 
the naive are by 
no means the 
game thing in art, 
though both may 
work well-enough against a 
serious critical reputation. 
Fflr they both act as a shield 
or: barrier to the work, 
breachable only to an extent, 
doit allows the work to be 
eijjoyed and the artist 
patronised and indulged 
without commitment, 

Hbw krvely, how clever we 
sa£ as though to a child, as 
we tnifr back to more seri- 
ooa things. 

■ rash thoughtlessness is at 
onceildiculous and waste- 
ful: and the Joss is ours. 
M&y Newcomb has been 
shbwing us just how silly it 
aH. $ not by stamping her 
.. loot or making a toss, but 
rtngiiy by getting on with it 
an these years. She has had 
har loyal supporters ever 
since she first began to show 
unm than a quarter of a cen- 
tnry. ago, no doubt happy in 
ktigiiag the secret as they 
fight among themselves to 
get their hands on her latest 
* «*► 

. But surely it is wrong that 
a painter of such exquisite 
te&nemeht and sensibility 
mould not have won at least 
«wfcfhing more in the way 
of public and official recogni- 
tion, 

oWaug; yes, but not sur- 
Jrialng, and she is neither 
- fte Jwt nor will she be the 
1» to suffer such indiffer- 
ffics.as an artist her paint- 
made invisi- 


ble and dismissed by virtue 
of the imagery it celebrates 
- the Dowers and birds, the 
cats and sheep, the bees and 
butterflies: oh how sweet. 
Had she chosen to pick upon 
cruder subjects, observed 
with less particular, witty 
and affectionate an eye. and 
all described with a heavier 
hand, she would be no doubt 
by now in all the right col- 
lections. 

No matter. 

She had no formal training 
as such, but to say so is per- 
haps misleading for her 
work has nothing of the self- 
consciousness of the 
self-taught, nor is it In the 
least unknowing, naive. At 
school she flirted with the 
idea of studying to be a 
painter but accepted the 
more serious and sensible 
course for wartime of read- 
ing general sciences at Read- 
ing University. But there 
.-in ri a$erwards she remained 
within the orbit of art and 
artists, and her studies led 
her in any case back to art, 
through the drawings she 
made of the specimens she 
collected. 

A particular attention to 
the natural, wonderful 
quirkiness of things is the 
abiding characteristic of her 
art. 

Her work is anecdotal, 
incidental, always alive to 
the funny and bizarre, full of 
gentle wit and humour, even 
to the point of actual laugh- 
ter- But highly enjoyable as 
all that is. it cannot alone 
supply the quality of art. 


which must lie rather not in 
what is depicted but in the 
matter of depiction - in the 
drawing, the paint on the 
surface, colour, line, mass, 
light. 

And in all these respects, 
Mrs Newcomb is remarkable 
for her seemingly easy com- 
mand of technical effect and 
effortless pictorial invention. 
How simple it all looks, and 
yet how strong the sense of 
formal abstract composition; 
how sure in its economy the 
statement;' how radical the 
composition; how daring the 
use of colour. At 75, she 
retains all the fresh, inno- 
cent enthusiasm of her earli- 
est work, and an innocent 
delight as much in the dis- 
coveries and surprises of her 
art as of the natural and visi- 
ble world. 

A s an artist she is no 
innocent at all. but 
a true original, and 
as fine and sophisti- 
cated as any. 

Alfred Wallis, the ancient 
mariner turned painter in 
his retirement, whom Chris- 
topher Wood and Ben Nic- 
holson discovered at Saint 
Ives in 1928, is a somewhat 
different case, an artist not 
so much self-taught as 
entirely innocent of teach- 
ing. a true naive. He simply 
took up his paints, it seems, 
mad the first piece of card 
that came to hand, and set 
to work. 

But again we must be 
careful in the word we use. 
for naivety is not ignorance. 



Witty and affectionate: Mary Newcomb's ‘Sweetcom Wedding 1976* (oil on board) 


and an innocence of formal 
theory and practice does not 
mean necessarily that Wallis 
did not know what he was 
doing. 

His work may be fairly 
hit-and-miss in its quality, 
once we clear our eyes of the 
mists of Indulgence and spe- 
cial pleading under which 


the old man’s reputation has 
laboured for so long. But 
then of how many soi-disant 
professionals may not the 
same be said? 

His compositional devices 
may be eccentric, but they 
are consistent. His drawing 
and description too, are 
tougher, stronger, more cer- 


tain when we look clearly at 
them than we might at first 
have supposed. 

We look at the free han- 
dling of the paint, in the 
heave of the sea and the run 
of the bow wave, and we 
realise with, something of a 
shock that here is real paint- 
ing after all, the paint dis- 


posed with a true painter’s 
intuitive control, it certainly 
needs no patronising 
excuses. 

His latest critic, Mel Good- 
ing, is indeed quite right in 
saying that the old man was 
no freak at all, but a true 
artist all along, and it is high 
time we said so. 


Mary Newcomb - a retro- 
spective: Crane Kalman Gal- 
lery and Paul Costelloe, 178 
and 156 Brompton Road 
SW3, until April 19. 
Alfred Wallis: Kapil 
Jariwala Gallery. -I New 
Burlington Street Wl, until 
April 26. 


Jhe Barbados Opera 
.Festival, not quite 
. . such an oxymoron 
as military intelli- 
ffaca, but bizarre enough to 
£*Swe a patronising smile. 
- .®*T years ago Barbados, 
*0*6* that in a shrinking 

2!? ^ ere 110 shortage 

htofsand. sea, and sun des- 
“Sfitens, attempted to steal 
» tench by launching a 
P&^Bt-opera festival 
.—JTwaS.the idea of some of 
•^."richer friends, like 
7g®my Xtad and Michael 
.. ratahe rt a n. supported by the 
25* hotels and the tourist 
-dpanL£ome English singers 
Pianist were flown oat 
for r a. few -days Mozart 
$«-Verdl was trilled around 
toepaimtrees, • 

^Toa jght Pavarotti 

°**98H the Holders Season to 
^tdnslon, singing to 
.^00 people on the polo 
in front of Holders. 
J^KWkJ.femfly home an an 
sugar plantation. From 
Ropranoes to big ten- 
such a short time is a 
|*!MjkabIe achievement, 
enr that has shaken 
to the core. ' 
chance rather than 
most notably the res-. 
Ration this year, of the 
founder. Richard 
r*5)on, Kidd has ended up 
Jte impressarlo of a fren- 
tieq three-week festival, 
concentrated on his 
lawn. Hence the 
r 031 ^ of name; and hence 
rjj^antieipated, but pro- 
J”®*; improvement to . the 
prospects of. the 


Opera 


Bigger and better at Barbados 

The Holders Season offers opera addicts an ever more exotic vocal fix, says Antony Thomcroft 

chantiix: anrt h^llnric Mpvpt-R will hp harri fr 


JSjflstag ft in. a beautiful, 
garden, where tree 
compete with the stag- 


ers for the ears of the audi- 
ence, and bougainvillea 
drooping over the mahogany 
is enough to make any set 
designer giddy, the Holders 
Season offers a distinctive 
experience before a note has 
sounded. Rich opera addicts, 
doomed to wander the world 
to search of an ever more 
exotic vocal fix, can safely 
add Holders to their sched- 
ule. 

Inevitably the operas pro- 
duced have been popular 
crowd pleasers - this is basi- 
cally a new art form for a 
Caribbean island. But this 
year, on top of toothsome 
versions of The Marriage of 
Figaro and La. iraoiata, 
Hiiwfs got completely out of 
hand artistically and com- 
mercially, and from being a 
modest affair with a budget 
hovering around $150,000, 
Holders has become a $L5m 
business. 

-The unexpected conjunc- 
tion of two quite distinct 
events catapulted Holders 
into the big time. Pavarotti, 
who, has fallen in love with 
Barbados after a string of 
happy holidays there, offered 
to sing for a modest fee, and 
a' his torian Kevyn 

Arthur discovered a Barba- 
dian opera, or rather an 
opera set on the island. 

. And not just any old 
opera. Inkle and Varied was 



vflth Dibcrrfi Messrs (Ys" 60 ) a ®** ® lHK:an McKenri, hiW® * Yarico ® hanj to brtlsr 


the sensation of its day. 
which was 1787 at Covent 
Garden. With music by Or 
Samuel Arnold, the Lloyd- 
Webber of his age, to a 
libretto by George Colman 
the Younger, it was a smash 
i..-, a ctav-oH in the reper- 


toire for more than 40 years. 

This strong, reputedly 
true, story of Inkle, a rich 
merchant who is ship- 
wrecked in Venezuela, to be 
rescued by Yarico. an Indian 
Princess, who he then takes 
to Barbados, promising the 


world, only to sell her into 
slavery, had everything a 
contemporary audience cher- 
ished: plenty of exotic busi- 
ness and scanty costumes; a 
powerful moral message; 
and some spritely tunes love 
songs and comic songs; 


shanties and ballads, that 
must have tinkled around 
the drawing rooms of 
England then, and which 
Roxanna Panufnik has 
arranged for a small band 
from the RPO to play now. 

Seeing Inkle and Yarico far 
the first time since 1830 is a 
stirring experience. Its mes- 
sage is stridently anti-slav- 
ery: anti-masters; anti- 
money. It is tall of surprises, 
especially for Kidd, for what 
was anticipated as an opera 
turns out to be an entertain- 
ment with music. Much of 
the contemporary burlesque 
has not survived the centu- 
ries happily, and might have 
been prudently clipped, but 
the powerfully affecting plot 
and the music, often based 
cm folk tunes, hold the inter- 
est 

By the finale (and the first 
Inkle, Mr Bannister, Junior, 
insisted on a happy ending) 
producer Jonathan Moore 
has the confidence to forget 
authenticity and let rip. Reg- 
gae star Eddie Grant has 
added contemporary music, 
and with fire eaters and 
stiltsmen, a steel band and 
exotic dancers, a carnival 
happily unites the cast and 
audience, and two hundred 
years of show business. Inkle 
and Yarico is a gem waiting 
to be exploited further. If it 
gets a quick revival Deborah 


Meyers will be hard to better 
as Yarico. sweet voiced, lithe 
bodied, a tear-jerking crowd 
pleaser. Out of Barbados 
Inkle and Yarico might seem 
a curiosity; at Holders its 
story grows from the soil. 

Inkle and Yarico cost a for- 
tune to present - elaborate 
costumes, worthy sets, a 
large cast, including Ed 

Seeing Inkle 
and Yarico 
for the first 
time since 
1830 is an 
experience 

Tudor-Pole as the comic toff. 
Its extravagance can only be 
justified by the proceeds 
from Pavarotti. Although 
there are $2,000 tickets, 
which includes the chance to 
eat and drink with the great 
man most Barbadians will 
pay $20. He is keen to spread 
opera, or rather classical 
melodies, to a new audience. 
He is thinking of putting 
down roots in the island. 
This is a chance for a big 
party. It is the event of the 
year. 

Johnny Kidd blenches at 
the thought of next year’s 


festival growing so large. 
There are plans to bring 
over a Trinidadian version of 
L'elisir d‘amore\ it is possible 
there could be Falstaff, per- 
haps Five Guys Called Moc. 
All the time the search is on 
for Barbadian or Caribbean 
artistes. This year there was 
a calypso festival featuring 
the 84-year-old Roaring Lion; 
next year there should be a 
bigger black contribution. 
And perhaps Thomas Allen, 
or Lesley Garrett. Like early 
Glyndebourne, Holders can 
entice the stars for a work- 
ing holiday. 

Holders is a fashionable 
event with a social con- 
science. Its setting, and its 
commitment to improving 
standards, make it attractive 
to sponsors: the hospitality 
tents have already started to 
infringe on the flower-beds. 
Kidd is in an unenviable 
position. The festival costs 
him money but he Is reluc- 
tant to sell out to a commer- 
cial sponsor who, with 
$100,000, might set It on a 
firm financial footing 
through marketing to cul- 
tural groupies but at the loss 
of its Initial aims. 

What Holders needs is a 
philanthropic sponsor who 
will put as much emphasis 
behind the Barbados Youth 
Orchestra as the RPO, 
behind promoting local danc- 
ers as Guildhall tenors. By 
going for broke this year 
Holders created small ripples 
In the international arts 
world. 

It now faces the difficult 
task of continuing to balance 
the rare and the safe, the 
exotic and the familiar - and 
the books. 
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All we teM 
know and ™ 
why 

Jackie Wullschlager on an 
audacious show of knowledge 

T he taxi driver paedias. gramophones and 
called it a the latest Microsoft discs, it 
"betise". The beats witness to what Aris- 
builders, still con- totle called man’s natural 
verting makes h ift passion for knowledge. 


T he taxi driver 
called it a 
"betise”. The 
builders, still con- 
verting makeshift 
wooden steps into a sweep- 
ing st airwa y, could not point 
out the entrance. The elderly 
Parisian lady with whom I 
joined forces on the wind- 
swept concrete plaza said 
everyone hated the place. 

Lost in the second largest 
library in the world, the new 
Blbliothdque Francois Mit- 
terrand, or, as Parisians 
mockingly c «T i ft, the TrSs 
Grande BibhotMque (TGB), 
we stared at the four hid- 
eous glass towers meant to 
resemble open books and, 
notoriously, too sunny to 
accommodate the volumes 
they were buOt to house. We 
cursed the open-air travela- 
tors leading to the reading 
room in the bowels of the 
building which leave visitors 
disorientated, exhausted 
and, on a bad day, wet 
Then we went inside to 
find warmth, grandeur, help- 
ful staff and a Tannnh exhibi- 
tion. Tons Les Saoorrs du 
Monde, which only the 
French could have the 
audacity to stage. Inspiring, 
provocative, overwhelming, 
absurd, this massive show 
matches the monumental 
design of the TGB. Like the 
library, you can love or hate 
it, but you cannot help 
admiring its scope. 

It traces "the great 
moments in the history of 
knowledge” from the birth of 
writing via the invention of 
printing to the information 
revolution on the Internet 
Through 600 choice items, 
from Mesopotamian 
engraved tablets and medi- 
eval illuminated manu- 
scripts to the first encyclo- 


paedias. gramophones and 

the latest Microsoft discs, it 

bears witness to what Aris- 
totle called man’s natural 
passion for knowledge. 

Once inside, there are 
many routes. You can spend 
a day enjoying a collection 
of exquisite objects - the 
oldest Plato manuscript, 
from 9th century Constanti- 
nople; an astrological man- 
ual from a 10th century 
Frmich abbey. Or follow the 
history of “1 'esprit encydo- 
paedique” from Bacon to 
Diderot to Larousse. But not 
for nothing is this the open- 
ing show of a Franpois Mit- 
terrand monument: overall 
hangs the socialist message 
- a celebration of the demoo- 
ratisation of learning. 

The first libraries ware put 
together by princes who sent 
out emissaries to bring 
everything written - stone 
tablets, papyrus, manu- 
scripts - back to their pal- 
aces: Asshurbanapal at Nine- 
veh, the ancient collections 
at Alexandria and Per- 
gamon. Centuries on, the 
law which obliged publishers 
to deposit one copy of each 
work in the great copyright 
libraries in London, Paris, 
Washington, was a demo- 
cratic version of this prerog- 
ative. In today’s society, the 
ability to control the flow of 
information makes business- 
men - Bill Gates, Rupert 
Murdoch - as wealthy and 
powerful as emperors, while 
politicians such as Mitter- 
rand and tycoons like Wafic 
Said seek immortality 
through libraries or colleges 
h earing their names 

Tons Les S avoirs du 
Monde tells the story of how 
monarchs, governments, 
religious authorities, have 
always recognised the link 
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between knowledge, power 
and status. In China, the 
first encyclopaedia was com- 
piled by imperial edict in 
AD220. Throughout Sth-iOth 
century Baghdad, the new 
Abassid rulers ordered the 
large-scale translation of for- 
eign works encountered 
through Islamic expansion, 
and thus controlled a cul- 
tural revolution: Aristotle's 
Poetics translated into Ara- 
bic in a sumptuous 9th cen- 
tury manuscript; ancient 
medicine; Greek philosophy; 
Indian astronomy; Persian 
literature. The strength of 
the secular in medieval 
Islamic culture is a revela- 
tion of this exhibition, which 
places philosophers like 
Ishaq ibn Hunayn, . who 
translated Galien and Hippo- 
crates, mid al-Buruni, doctor. 


astronomer, mathematician, 
r-Vipmigt geographer and his- 
torian. among the world’s 
greatest “hdros de savoir". 

I n the west, by contrast, 
medieval monasteries 
and cathedral schools 
had a monopoly on 
learning and directed it 
towards religious contempla- 
tion. An early manuscript of 
The Consolation of Philoso- 
phy from the School of 
Chartres shows Boethius vis- 
ited in prison by a beautiful 
young girl. Philosophy, 
whose ladder represents the 
degrees of wisdom rung by 
rung - vita pracdoa, contem- 
plative theorica. In 1360 
Bartholomew de Glanville, 
an Bn gli«fh Franciscan friar, 
wrote De proprietatibus 
rerum, in 19 books, starting 


Time and space at W* 
the Whitney rave 

1997’s Biennial has it all, says Lynn MacRitchie Iv. . 

T raffic was stopped and younger generations, through more than five hun- -, 
far a block on Madi- large scale and small scale dred studios and looked at 
son Avenue, crowds work, installation, film, thousands of slides. One was ‘wErf ft 
were held back video and painting to make a a belief in the importance of -Sp fc 


with an article on God and 
ending with a list of bird’s 
eggs. But the word encyclo- 
paedia was not invented 
until the 16th century 
humanists saw a secular lib- 
eral culture as the basic edu- 
cation for Renaissance wan. 

For the French, the profu- 
sion of Renaissance cata- 
logues and dictionaries, sem- 
inal works like Francis 
Bacon's systematic classifi- 
cation of all branches of 
knowledge. The Great 
Instauration, are a mere pre- 
lude to the glorious Enlight- 
enment “lumi&res”. A cen- 
tral room is devoted to 
Diderot and cTAlranbert's 35- 
volume dictionary of univer- 
sal knowledge, L’Bneydope- 
die (1751-76), exhibited alone 
in an iTlnmlnatal case, sur- 
rounded by huge blown-up 
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T raffic was stopped 
far a block on Madi- 
son Avenue, crowds 
were held back 
behind police barriers, a 
downtown rave rocked the 
financial district until the 
early hours; New York’s 
Whitney Museum certainly 
knows how to party. And the 
reason for all the fuss, the 
opening of its Biennial exhi- 
bition - the eagerly awaited 
two-yearly survey of Ameri- 
can art - this year gives gen- 
uine cause for celebration. 

Four years after the 1993 
show triggered an explosive 
debate around political cor- 
rectness, and two after the 
somewhat strained quies- 
cence of the pain ting centred 
1995 exhibition, 1997*8 Bien- 
nial has got it remarkably 
right Its two selectors, Lisa 
Phillips, a curator at the 
museum since 1984, and 
Louise Neri, US editor of the 
art journal Farkett and the 
first ever non-Whitney selec- 
tor. have chosen well. They 
have Installed the show with 
sensitivity, allowing all of 
the 70 or so artists to be seen 
properly, balancing older 


and younger generations, 
large scale and small scale 
work, installation, film, 
video and painting to make a 
whole which demonstrates 
that American art is neither 
a bawling cacophony of 
aggrieved interest groups 
nor a quiet oasis of paint on 
canvas, but a universe of 
simultaneous ideas wnii prac- 
tices as complex, vibrant and 
various as the country 
which produced them. 

This Biennial deals gra- 
ciously with complexity. 
“We didn't want it to be a 
confounding show,” Louise 
Neri explained. Thus the 
huge installations of Chris 
Burden. Paul McCarthy and 
Jason Rhoades are balanced 
against the carefully crafted 
miniature paintings of Sba- 
zia Sikander and the obses- 
sive ink drawings of Bruce 
Conner. In this show, size is 
not everything: Neri and 
Phillips looked for “inten- 
sity, complexity and the 
presence of the hand" in the 
work, and have found them 
in pieces large and smalL 

Certain thww* emerged as 
they made their odyssey 


Auction Sale 63 

April 22 n< * - 24 th 1997 

Rare Books, Maps & Prints 
Includes early printing, travel & voyages, atlases, 
Americana, science, astronomy illustrated books 
Richly illustrated catalogue with A500 items and many 
bibliographical descriptions in English available 
(DM 40; US 5 40 outside Europe, ind. air mail and list of results) 
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through more then five hun- 
dred studios and looked at 
thousands of slides. One was 
a belief in the importance of 
process and practice, in the 
artist’s involvement in the 
making of the work - “none 
of these pieces were dele- 
gated or produced industri- 
ally,” Neri said. Another was 
the role of representation. 
But while many of the works 
are figurative, their presen- 
tation of people may not be 
quite as expected. 

Thus in Richard Phillips’s 
carefully crafted paintings of 
beautiful women, glam- 
orous image may shudder 
into doubletake, the lovely 
face may be a mask which 
can be peeled away: Zoe Leo- 
nard’s crumpled family snap- 
shots are in fact recon- 
structed fakes. This process 
of “taking the familiar and 
shifting it a few degrees,” 
Neri and Phillips character- 
ise as producing a sort of 
“surrealism of the every- 
day”, familiar to all who live 
in a media-dominated soci- 
ety where things are often 
not what they seem. 

They were also fascinated 
by artists' ability to shot the 
studio door and create their 
own worlds, drawn from 
their experience of the 
everyday but transcending 
it. “1 believe in the meta- 
physical dimension of art.” 
Neri told me. Good examples 
of this sort of work are the 
exquisite paintings by Vlja 
Celmlns of the night sky, 
shown next to a table full of 
enigmatic objects created 
and collected by Gabriel 
Orozco, or the deeply dis- 
turbing installations made 
by Louise Bourgeois from 
her own clothes. Not content 
just with twisting the every- 
day, ftome artists Tnalrp their 
own worlds, such as Mat- 
thew Ritchie, who. in exqui- 
site ink and pencil drawings 
and larger oil painting s such 
as Seven Earths, 1995. manu- 
factures a cosmos and cre- 
ation myth all of his own. 
Chris Burden, in his enor- 
mous installation Pizza City, 
1991-96, made from hundreds 
of toy buildings, cars, ships, 
planes, railways, trees and 
monuments, collected over 
years and arranged on rick- 
ety table tops like crazed 
architects’ models, seems to 
be trying to give us a chance 
to step back, to get an over- 
view of how we live, a touch- 
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Beautiful, maybe nob Richard PhUflps’s Allen, 1996-1997 


ing but futile attempt to 
regain control of the ever 
mutating, ever spreading 
force of urban life. 

In another first this year, 
artists who were not born in 
the US but have chosen to 
work there have also been 
included. In Treatment with 
Memories, 1997, an installa- 
tion made far the exhibition, 

- the Russian artist Ilya Kaba- 
kov, who now lives in New 
York, has invented and con- 
structed an imaginary old 
folks’ home in which the 
inmates, lying in a series of 
single rooms off a bleak cor- 
ridor, may gaze at a slide 
show of their past lives proj- 
ected on the wall. 


A recorded voice tells 
the stories of the 
faded images. Kaba- 
kov includes his own past, 
recalling his 20 years in a 
studio in the centre of 
Moscow, where he and his 
artist and writer friends 
would meet clandestinely to 
show and read their work. 
Despite the restriction and 
difficulty of this life, the 
sense of nostalgia far some- 
thing lost is overwhelming. 

Kabakov’s characters, 
with their tales of deprived 
and cruelly crowded lives, 
look hauntlngly beautiful as 
they gaze out from the snap- 
shots of their big and small 
moments - graduation, a 
new baby, and a camping 
trip, when, on bedding down 
for the night beneath the 
trees the recorded voice 


observes. “I couldn’t imagine 
ever being happier.” Xu the 
new world of America, all is 
bustle and change, tha cer- 
tainties are gone. 

In Kerry James Marshall’s 
paintings, the black f+nMrpw 
playing in the pretty sub- 
orbs of Our Town, 1995, do 
not look at their ease: their 
faces are sombre, with- 
drawn, the cosy setting sur- 
rounding but not encompass- 
ing them As the American 
dream of shared progress 
has fractured In confusion 
and disappointment, it can 
be comforting to dream of a 
simpler, gentler world. Bruce 
Nanman’s installation The 
End of the World, 1996, fear 
trues musician Lloyd Maines 
playing an Appalachian folk 
tune an the dobro and slide 
guitar. Its lilting tones con- 
jure up the old world fled 
from in reality but still pres- 
ent in memory, the strains of 
its melodies haunting the 
new world air. The Nauman 
installation is a good place 
to pause and sit for a while; 
this Biennial does not run 
away from the difficulties 
and complexities of Ameri- 
can life, but, by presenting 
such a varied and rich array 
of the work of its artists, 
gives time and space to 
think about them. 

1997 Biennial Exhibition^ 
March 20 - June 1. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, 
New York. Sponsored by the 
Beck’s Arts Sponsorship 
Programme. i 


placards of key diagrams 
such as the Syst&me Figure 
des Connolssances 
H umainpK- Diderot and the 
philosophes - Voltaire, 
Rousseau - set out to give a 
rational explanation for all 
aspects of existence; their 
attacks on superstition 
attracted the fury of church 
and state, but won huge pop- 
ular approval, and the origi- 
nal investment of FFrlm in 
the encyclopedist es yielded a 
300 per cent profit 
In the Tous Les Savoirs 
version, this was the episte- 
mological revolution: “with 
this first modem encyclopae- 
dia, the history of knowledge 
became that of human prog- 
ress. The encyclopaedia was 
no longer the cultural ideal 
of a literate individual, but 
the collective realisation of a 


Republic of tetters”. It ted to 
Pierre Larousse's 19th cen- 
tury Ideal “tout le savoir 
pour tout le moncte* (all the 
knowledge for aU the people) 
in creating the Grand Dic- 
tionnair e Cnioersek to the 
Victorian mania for collect- 
ing and classifying - Leslie 
Stephen's . Dictionary of 
National Biography, tot 
example: to the building of 
the vast national libraries is 
London and Paris as people's- 
“basilicas of knowledge” 

You emerge from this his- 
torical voyage into the 
bright multi-media roam of 
the TGB, which offers a vir- 
tual reality rerun of the 
show as well as a host of 
intera cti ve screens and most 
of the exhibits on CD-rcan. 
Axe we meant to rejoice to 
the Biblioth&que Francois 


Mitterrand as th e B a a * to a 
democratic - dreamt Or is 
there a poat-ttiodaftfr Joke 
here against the M 
suggesting that 'em'*; new 
library fa a museum, piece 
when Internet sorftn xauise 
the w u tMwU e weft without 
leaving their sofas, and that 
knowledge to changing to- 
rapidly witoin an indtvidu- 
al's hfespato that the books 
we knew rihm young may 
be fareteveEtd hyibwttea-we 
are old? Bithar way, this is 
an upbeat mrWWtion Which 
makes us question why wb 
know what we know, and fa 
always campeHSng. ' . 

Tons lea Bavotr* da- Maude, 
at the UNtethtqo* Nat- 
tonal* at tWMec, qu*i Fran- 
cois Bftmfriic^:Paxhk..UrtfL 
April s. . 
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Truth not yet reveal 

T ruth is not to be our Marrows, a survey of the pad. to Loptiot ftfcj 
currency for the English country fair, per- Deum^tribiitftte 
duration. Not as sin- haps aptly filling, the space dago was » 0$. 
ister as it sounds - 1 left by Yesterday in Portia , first programro 


T ruth is not to be our 
currency for the 
duratioa Not as sin- 
ister as it sounds - 1 
mean merely that Martin 
Bell's promising sounding 
Radio 4 series about televi- 
sion news, The Truth is Our 
Currency, which should have 
started yesterday has been 
held over until May 2; by 
which time one hopes truth 
will not already be a casu- 
alty. 

Meanwhile we suffer an 
interregnum of Jeremys. 
This is the generic name for 
a new privileged group. They 
ton not. neither do they spin; 
yet Solomon in all his pan- 
ditry coaid not compete with 
these blossoms blooming on 
the compost of our popular 
media. At best they ask the 
questions of the great and 
good, or infamous and bad, 
that we all long to. At worst 
they sit in implied judgment 
and batten off the doers, 
shivers, succeed ers (and full- 
ers) of society. Jeremy Pax- 
man, sneering at the ceremo- 
nies of parliament, 
snorthagly hopes the Com- 
mons will one day tell Black 
Rod what to do with it. Jer- 
emy Vine, his crasser clone, 
incredulously refers to some 
rituals as being partly in 
French (twice: he couldn't 
get over it). One has never 
heard of the democratic 
right of the Commons to bar. 
the monarch from their 
premises; the .other has 
never heard of the Norman 
Conquest. Each evinces a 
contempt and lack of curios- 
ity for the complex, painful, 
sometimes bloody, evolution 
of the system that enables 
than to jeer at public Insti- 
tutions with impunity. 

A society that forgets its 
culture is ripe for colonisa- 
tion. I . wonder why that 
occurred to me as I flicked 
through last weekend’s 
radio; The Americas Pile 
(excellent Bridget Kendall . 
introducing items from Ala- 
bama to Argentina), Live 
from, die Met, Ribbons and 
R e v el ations from “America’s 
largest women’s college”. 
New York Diaries, The life 
and Crimes of Lenny Bruce. 
Novel America ... Oh - and 
Feedback where my FT col- 
league Chris Dunkley prised 
an admission of a glut of. 
Americana on Radio 4 from 
a senior figure who sounded 
slightly apologetic. 

An awareness of one’s own 
cultural context was beauti- 
fully shown by Harry Pear- 
son’s Racing Pigs and Giant 


Marrows, a survey of the 
English country fair, per- 
haps aptly filltog. the space 
left by yesterday P* ParHd- 
menL Solid historical know- 
ledge. sceptical aodaF com- 
ment, not nostalgic or 
“heritage” -conscious, these 
readings on the evolution. of 
market-fairs from the 
Romans- to Cumberland 
wrestling, .were fascinating. 


O n the same wave- 
length, m ail senses, 
is the repeated Mem- 
oirs of, a- . Maladjusted 
Teacher (Saturday night, 
R4).. Nidi Yapp is funny,; 
touching .. and . briskly, 
humane remembering ' his 
juvenile charges. My favour* 
ite is the small ; boy who 
would put oin a woman’s' 
dress, Bhove a\pfflow up' the. 
front and ' rush : into .the' 
street screaming .“My Gawd, 
me water’s burst,* as he pre- 
tended to give birth , before 
startled passers-by. 

Viewing Essential also 
gives ftfimpsexiuto .fives half - 
sad, half funny. The chief; 
absentee in this study of 
would-be hoase-saIl r*s and 
buyers is the wife, of Danny, 
still in the .marital home In: 
Sussex while her husband 
finds his sexuality and a new 


pad. to Lopda^tyK^«cfa». 
Danny's tributoto frtofrmap- 
riage was so ttfcon* Jn tbs 
first programnSf tffat you 
knew saBuforigy Imd been 
' tetr&fy hHrti •&> fifts Laura, 
another ex-yi^ cofflwtting 
her beloved grand piano ps 
. she tries to sefi^tite-fiaroer 
family pro- 

gramme ' privately ■; salts 
potential buyaa. what .they 
think of tte.&wto after 
viewing it A ratoer sj^rcfl- 
tous couple^ opined it "fait 
abandoned*. Ote room was 
■Bun of .cigarette- jsricb, pfW 
the wffru ;Tfae btwse would 
be boqght by sonraane“with 


Mr and Mis Average”., Cut to 
Laura, a Study - in -unhappy 

UmeHniw Bfr - ftifl - hripa e - Is no 
longer a ^anctuaryy Tt to 
“part of my cddTifa, walking 
away, dissolving- ...” Bern- 
ard Shaw once famously 
declared that the. rows of 
suburban houses ' viewed 
from a HOme^ Co unties ^ train 
held as much tragedy as 
. Ibsen. This <teceptr«3y: bland 
series - Eke RTs splendid 
Hie Coroner x& which more 
next, week - ' .hauntlngly 
proves bis point. Which cues 
a reminder of Rejtor Hall's 
production of . the Oedipus 
plays on Esstsr t)ay. (R3)- 
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W hen his two 
daughters 
pleaded for 
a pony, 
George, a 
successful city solicitor who 
had just moved to the coun- 
try, was surprised when he 
looked through Horse and 
Hound at how cheap they 
seemed to be. For £1,000 
there was a huge choice of 
smtabl e-sounding ponies to 
grace the two-acre paddock 
behind the house. 

George knew nothing 
about horses. The children 
woe having riding lessons 
and he had set aside the 
interest from his first Tessa 
to buy a pony; what should 
he do next? 

“How To Spend It" went 
straight to the horse’s 

•mmrt'Fi 

"Hello. I am what is 
euphemistically called the 
perfect child's pony, but only 
if the children are taught to 
ride properly and Tm well 
cared for. Otherwise, 1 can 
turn fritfi the pony from faelL 
Cause and effect, you know. 

"George’s children are 
having riding lessons, and 
even better, they are going 
to a school approved by the 
British Horse Society. It was 
there they met me. They 
should stay all day at the 
riding school and learn to 
muck out and dean tack. If 
their enthusiasm wanes, 
don’t buy. If George bad 
responded to an ad in Horse 
and Hound, he should have 
taken someone knowledge- 
able with him. And any pro- 
spective purchase should be 
vetted. A lame pony is just 
as expensive to keep as a 



Straight from the horse's mouth 

Buying a child's pony can be cheap, but as the a nim al explains to Caroline Cross, there are unforeseen hazards 


owner was glad of the £3m 
public liability third party 
cover and free legal aid. 
George is a professional 
man, so he’ll have thought 
of this. “He’ll probably be 
sending his children to 
boarding school in a couple 
of years. If he buys me, he’ll 
then either have to sell me; 
pay someone to look after 
me, either at home or in a 
DIY yard; or put me in liv- 
ery. He might consider 
investing in Peps for income 
rather than growth. 

“But meanwhile, as long 
as the children continue 
with their lessons, they 
should be clamouring to join 
the Pony Club and compete 
at shows. That means I will 
have to be fit. No more 
munching grass all day. I 
should be stabled at night, 
clipped and rugged-up in 



Tak to your pony - he w9 know what you m ea n ’ 


stable, I will have to go to a 
yard sooner rather than 


cross-country shirt and 
matching s2k for their hats 
(£30), gloves and whips. And 
they win need a pony each. 
Time to cash in those share 


boots (£10). a sweat rug or 
cooler (£20). 

"A stable at a DIY yard 
wffl cost from £15 a week per 
stable and owners are expec- 
ted to provide their own 
shovels, forks ami a wheel- 
barrow. Straw is file warm- 
est and cheapest bedding, 
but I cough so will need 
shavings at £S a bale. With 
hay and pony nuts, my 
weekly bQl will be about £90. 
But George win have to pay 
someone reliable to muck, 
out and exercise me during 
term-tune. 

However, since my exer- 
cise should include lots of 
schooling and Iungeing as 
weH as hacking to keep me 
fit for the holidays, unless 
the DIY yard has an indoor 
or outdoor school, poles and 
jumps which the children 
wm need to practise over by 
now, full livery would be far 
more convenient 

“The minimum rate for 


SOUXld nnn 

“Both children have 
already been fitted ont in the 
new PAS safety-rated skull 
caps, jodhpurs and boots 
with reinforced toes. This 
would have cost £100 each. 

“The most Important thing 
to remember when fitting 
me out is to get the saddle, 
old or new, fitted properly. Tm 15 years old, so I’ve 
Apart from a bridle, other had a few owners in my 
items needed are a head- time. The worst was the fam- 
coflarand rope, gro oming kit Lly who kept me stabled all 
and buckets. You wont get day with not enough hay 
much change from £700. and hardly ever exercised 

“I may not seem to need me. Of course I was irritable, 
much looking after turned bit the children and bucked 
out at grass. But I must have them off 
fresh water and be checked “But I’m happy to be out 
twice a day; I cant just be at grass. In winter I will 
left when you go off to the need hay: and the colder it 
Bahamas. I will also need to gets the more I'll need. A 
be wormed regularly, my New Zealand rug would help 
annual vaccinations kept up to keep me dry; they range 
to date, and my feet trimmed from £35 to more than £100. 
back by the farrier every In the summer, too much 
couple of months. lush grass could give me 

"George could do no better colic, or laminitis; both are 
than ring the British Horse very painful and can be life- 
Sodety, the charity devoted threatening. George’s pad- 
to the well-being of the dock, by the way, is frill of 
horse. Its welfare depart- ragwort, which is poisonous 
ment is delighted to offer and must be pulled up. 
free advice - especially to “Ponies aren’t on the 
would-be or first-time horse- National Health, and caring 
owners. Are your children owners make sure they are 
committed? Have they/you insured. I escaped and gal- 
the time It takes to care for a loped across a dual carriage- 
pony? It also lists all its way once and although I 
approved establishments in wasn't hurt, there was a lot 
Where to Bide, (£535). of crumpled metal; my then 


winter, exercised, and given later, 
concentrated feed such as “By now the children will 
pony nuts to give me energy, need more gear, and so will 
I win also need to be shod I. They will need a show 
every six weeks at £40 a set jacket (from £50), a body pro- 
"So unless George builds a tector (also from £50), a 


Options. I shall need brush- this is about £50 a week, to 
ing boots to protect my legs include stable, bedding, hay, 
at £40 a pair, over-reach feed and use of a turn-out 


»ru^ schooling facili- 
ties. hut no grooming or 
exercising. Liveries to 
include this would start 
from £85. Some yards will do 
a working livery, where 
ponies or horses are used for 
lessons and hacks, which 
would be a cheaper alterna- 
tive. ' 

“By now the children will 
have paid their £22 to join 
the Pony Club. They will 
probably pick the most com- 
petitive branch nearby with all their gear Georgvmlghi 
the help of The Pony Chib go for broke and buy thorse 
Year Book (£3.25 from, the box. But this fs.tdaDy a 
Pony Club: George will note horse-eixetf MB he may tart 
that the £22 todudra third want to consider. Just yet 
party insurance). The Pony “So you see, .due fret that 
Club has just gained its own there are Shn ' riders in 
charitable statns, is run vd- England and only 500,000 
untarily and holds rallies horses xaccording io * BHS 
and camps with. .qualified -survey) is act surprising, 
instructors during-tbe hoU- , Why buy a pony? Straight 
days, it aims to tel be infor- -from the hesse’s month* all I 
mative, fun andepfe. Mem-; can say is that it is nice to 
bership is ope^ to- <*fldre!a have a human td caB one's 
until they are 2L WeD before awh> 
that age, of course, thgj£H V British Horse Society and 
need a horse. . The Pony Chib are bath on 

“It was with the - Pony 01203-696687. 


Club finally I had the. most 
ftm. ! tove; competing and 
jumping - as king as I’m fit 
enough. There’S nothing like 
being plaited up at the eraek 
of dawn : for . getting the 
adranaiip going, and then 
the journey in the. trailer. 
Yes, tha Mercedes will have 
to go; a Bangs- Rover is for 
more suitable. New traflvre 
cost from £3,000. sKoad* 
hand ones from 53)00. Of. 
course, with two podfos and 



AT SIMPSON, YOU'LL Rl 

TRAVELLING IN STYLE * - 

Simpson is hosting the exciting DAKS Travelling in Style 7 promotion from 
now until- April 5th with exciting competitions, incentive offers and demonstrations 
from Cunardr Venice Simplon -Orient - Express, Jaguar and British Airways. 


WIN THE M O S T STYLISH HO 


This is your chance to reaBy travel in style. You and your companion could take 
the Orient -Express from London to Southampton, transfer onto OE2 for a luxury 
5 day cruise to New York then return in comfort in first courtesy of British Airways. 
For full details, simply fill in a competition form available in the store. 
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Garden gallery openings 

Todays fine garden sculpture owes more to Moore than Rodin, notes Clfye Fewins 


O nce it was all 
cherubs, winged 
figures, heraldic 
beasts and mytho- 
logical figures that featured 
in the gardens of people 
tuned in to fine statuary. 

Nowadays the figures are 
different. If they are of 
humans they are more likely 
to be symbolic, in the style 
of the late Henry Moore, 
rather than portraits. " 

But according to the Royal 
Society of British Sculptors, 
individually commissioned 
bronze figures of animals 
that might cost as much as 
£iO.OOO-£2G.OOO are enjoying 
greater favour than repre- 
sentations of human figures. 
Water features involving 
sculpture are also very popu- 
lar. 

Odd-shaped abstracts in 
steel welded together and 
weatherproofed to face the 
eleme nts are also much in 
demand. 

"Nowadays many students ■ 
of sculpture learn welding 
and bronze casting as part of 
their art college courses," 
said Philomana Davidson 
Davis of the BBS who man- 
ages the society's commer- 
cial arm. The Sculpture 
Company. 

Garden sculpture is a sub- 
ject many find hard to grasp. 
People who have decided 
they would like a piece often 
find it difficult to know what 
material to choose or where 
to go for advice. 

At this time of year garden 
centres are frill of exterior 
ornaments and statuary. 

But few sculptors worthy 
of the name would be willing 
to have their creations 
shown at such places; nearly 
all of these items are of 
mixes of stone and concrete 
- known in the trade as 
“cast stone” or “coippo"- 


There is nothing really 
wrong with this. At a sale erf 
weathered cast stone garden 
statuary run by Phillips auc- 
tioneers at a country house 
in Kent last year some items 
wee said for almost twice as 
much as their retail 
price. 

However the comparison 
between cast stone and real 
sculpture is akin to buying 
clothes at a high street chain 
store rather than from 
Armani or Dim:. 

It is, as Davidson Davis 
says, “horses for courses”. 

Some sculptors also look 
down on pieces cast .in 
bronze resin - a synthetic 
material that is remarkably 
like bronze bnt lacks the 
depth and quality of colour 
and what Davidson Davis 
calls the tactile quality" of 
bronze. 

I tems cast in this material 
cost about a quarts- of the 
price of similar pieces in 
bronze. Works can also be 
cast in white marble resin or 
lead or iron resin. 

So how do you start on the 
trail of finding a really nice 
piece - or the inspiration to 
commission a piece of your 
own? 

A good idea is to ask your 
local potter. Most know a 
handful of sculptors, a good 
many of whom shelter under 
the umbrella of being ceram- 
icists. 

Several wen-known ceram- 
icists produce garden pieces 
specifically designed to with- 
stand the elements. They 
vary from bird baths on tall 
timber bases to decorative 
stoneware stools and tables, 
all year-round shallow 
dishes designed to grow 
alpines in, to decorative 
abstract pieces in heavy 
earthenware. Prices range 
from £150 to £350. < 



The Green Man of Sudridge House Sculpture 


JtTLLOM 


Davidson Davis also 
advises potential buyers to 
seek out local gallflies They 
are likely to have lists 
of local artists, even if 
they have no forthcoming 
shows that might be of 
interest 

Another obvious approach 
is to wander round the big 
London galleries and try to 
find what you like. 

If you are really enterpris- 
ing, you could take a look at 
the postgraduate degree 
shows, usually held in the 
early summer, at the art col- 
leges in your region. 

If your requirement is for 
a pensive reclining figure in 
terracotta, or an unclothed 
young lady in the same 
material lying in the under- 
growth. it is possible to find 
something for a little over 
£120. 

An interesting but more 
expensive alternative is a 
wire sculpture. Spphie Ryder 


trained to be a painter at the , 
Royal Academy , but taught 
herself to weld while a., 
student. . • . . -■ 

She is nowadays a leading'-' 
exponent of mythological 
beasts in wire that she sells 
to galleries and museums. 
The prices range from £2,000 " 
to £30,000/ V 

For a really individual 
lifesize figurative piece in 
limestone, you should expect-, 
to pay between £10.006 and-- 
£20,000. if it is cast in bronze; 
it win probably cost more 
A cheaper option te avail- , 
able in the series of items! . 
carved to Bath stone by San-' 
dridge House Sculpture of " 
Melksham. Wiltshire. - ,-L; . 

There are thr 

list, ranging from piga^cat*-. ' 
and upright frogs to euftu . 
men, ram head maaks^ fours- - 
tain brads, large urns; and ■ 
Doric colmqn^^pes'renge J 
from £20 

All Items ar£. carved -to 


order in natural stone. How- 
ever, for"tbe first time the 
company wjll be exhibiting a 
cast stone figure - a hme- 
stone. effect Staffordshire 
bull terrier - at Chelsea 
Flower Show in May. 

“Many people prefer stone 
to other materiata because it 
is Very seductive. Mid being 
a natural material it has del- 
icste ‘tonal. 'qualities that 
cftehTilend in with the land- 
scape," said Davidson Davis. 

“Bronze Muds itself to the 
-figurative and abiy reflects 
the great British Save of ani- 
mals/; Stone is somehow 
mere earth-bound." 

The fcBS*s commercial 
arm, The Sculpture Com- 
pany, has a -resource centre 
which includes a, photograph 
library,-, catalogues and 
videos. . It is a goodplace at 
which to m are initial inves- 
tigations.;' 

-The; Crafts Council 
(Om-806 2500) .operates a 
.slide loan system which 
aight etao^prove helpful - 

■Helpful addresses; - 
Royal Society of - British 
Sculptors . 108Qid Brampton 
Road, South Kensington, 
London nwrlgRA. 0171ST3 
86X3: .. -V/r- ':. 

The Ha nnah Pesehar Sculp- 
tare Oarden - (opens to the 
public May . ID Standon 
Ion §, Qck&y, Surrey RHS 
aswitoM s-6K«a. 

ndrids* House Sculpture. 
S&drtdye Mouse.. Mtiksham. 
WStshiri SNttJQUi 022 25- 


Sabo,^Ford Woadbouse. 8* 
wtok**Tt*eed fats 2 Q 

-01Q5&&164S4 t&e natiort 
register of rtdamathm qi 
daksts- unU send you apri 
tout of companies likely 
stock itsed. item of yard* 
statuary in pour reg ion $ 
iS.73^ ■ . .. vj ; • ' . 
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Fashion 



Pundits 

pick a 
popper 
for 

posterity 

Avril Groom seeks the views of 
professionals on what will 
become commercially successful 



mouth 




uring the Dior 
haute couture 
show last Jan- 
uary a model 
appeared on 
die catwalk wearing a corset 
and neckpiece made of 
.brightly coloured, tiny 
Masai-style beads. So stri- 
king were these accessories 
that by March, they were on 
the cover of French Marie 
Claire and several other 
magazines. By the end of the 
month, girls on the Metro 
'were wearing armfuls of 
beaded bracelets, gleaned 
bum the African trinket 
' gpJters in Paris markets. 

: _ This is a classic example. 
Says Selfridges’ merchandise 
director Paul Higson, of 
wjist American buyers call a 
popper" - an outfit that the 
n&rate it appears, is recog- 
nised as having the potential 
to influence fashion the fol- 
lowing' season. Rarely is the 
progress from catwalk to 
commerce so rapid or well 
defined as the beads, but 
accessories are easier to 
copy than whole outfits. 

'Ihe perpetrator of Dior's 
popper, John Galliano, is a 
: pa st, master of such imagina- 
tive leaps - think of the 
w&p-waisted i95Qs-style dog- 
tooth check suit (itself owing 
i tp Wor) which, way 
■of Evtta. he designed 
ft spring 1995 and which 
■l^.lnfluences the middle 
worldwide. Gucci's 
Ford is another popper 
His androgynous, 
vtr j-trousered velvet suit 
te^ntnnm 1995 crystallised 
revival 

Sometimes it is a whole 


, .. 




ir ning s 







dtaopiwna* from Mtwonl for sprins/tommar 199? - 


HOW TO SPEND IT 


collection rather than one 
outfit which creates this 
effect. This summer’s range 
of mass market styles can be 
defined very simply by 
Prada’s Oriental silks, Mis- 
soni’s striped knitwear, chif- 
fon roses from Dolce e Gab- 
bana or Anna Molinari and 
Gucci’s simple asymmetric 
or bandeau dresses. The lat- 
ter are so modem and direc- 
tional that they will have an 
even bigger influence next 
season, as the recent 
autumn collections proved. 

Some trends are mere 
buds which, filtered by more 
accessible designers, finally 
bloom in our wardrobes sea- 
sons later. For example, the 
Oriental blossom haircfips 
which are one of this 
spring’s must-have accesso- 
ries date back to Galliano’s 
u black N collection for 
autumn 1994. 

So what gives an audience 
the collective frisson of a 
fashion moment? Does the 
designer, standing back 
stage, know which outfits 
have the potential to pop? Or 
is it the pure chance, of a 
photographer catching the 
right model at the right 
moment to create an image 
which is repeated so often in 
the media that it becomes 
part of the fashion subcon- 
scious?" 

I have sought the views of 
professi o nals from both front 
and back stage and from 
press and buyers’ ranks, and 
asked them to suggest what 
might be the success stories 
for next autumn. 

All agreed that it has to do 
with the right combination 



Alexander McQueen tor Givenchy mixes 1980s tailoring and streetwise panache: grey flannel min! 
coat-dress for autumn/winter 97 - the archetypal popper 


Masai beads tar summer by Dion from couture to popularity on the high street via other designer 
labels and local markets pKato^wta t* out Mommy 


of circumstances, rather like 
an auspicious astrological 
conjunction. '‘Fashion is a 
close-knit world," says Alex- 
andra Shulman, editor of 
British Vogue. “Designers, 
stylists, journalists and buy- 
ers are all subject to the 
same cultural influences or 
Zeitgeist, so we have a simi- 
lar perception of what is new 
and fresh." 

But. she warns, “there is a 
danger that we who are 
close to a continual barrage 
of theatrical shows only 
respond to the outrageous. 
For an idea to be valid it 
must be both new and 
believable to the customer. 
So. although I think hard- 
edged 1980s tailoring from 
Alexander McQueen for Giv- 
enchy or from Gucci is excit- 
ing, it is too soon for it to be 
commercial. 

“I think autumn's real 
story is the intriguing juxta- 
position of hard and soft, the 
mix of a boiled wool double- 
face coat with fragile chif- 
fon. as beautifully done by 
Alberta Serretti or CemitL 
And with high stilettos for 
an edgy look." 

John Fairchild, soon-to- 
retire proprietor of top 
American trade paper Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, agrees. “I 
wouldn't say that what I like 
is necessarily what will be 
commercial. I still get sur- 
prised," he says. “But there 
are some dead certs. Before 
his Gucci show Tom Ford 
told me he thought his 
patent needle-heel stilettos 
would be a big bit and from 
the amount of media cover- 
age Tm sure he’s right." 

From the designer's point 
of view, feedback from their 
team helps establish which 
outfits deserve the attention 
due to a potential winner. 
Angela Missoni works on the 
collection with her parents 
Rosita and Tal, in a family 
which exchanges discussion 
and ideas. 

“Everyone in the work- 
room has their say and this 
helps us work out before the 
show which will be the key 
pieces. Usually it’s some- 
thing new which we can vis- 
ualise wearing. For autumn, 
one dress was long and bias- 


cut in section, each worked 
In a different pattern knit in 
neutral shades. Everyone 
loved it and when it went 
out I waited for the 
applause. It came exactly as 
I expected." 

Other designers feel differ- 
ently. Karl Lagerfeld, a vet* 
eras hit-maker for Chanel, 
says be can “only suggest, 
never dictate" and can still 
be surprised by which styles 
take oft “I do know that if I 
design something straight- 
forwardly commercial it 
won’t work," he says. “The 
old four-seam jacket is dead. 
At this price women want 
something exciting with real 
design input" 

There are, however, ways 
of manipulating the situa- 
tion. Though John Galliano's 
shows are pure theatre, they 
can often mask quite com- 
mercial clothes - his 
slouchy wide grey flannel 
trousers were seen, along 
with Gucci's, as one of the 
autumn's key pieces, despite 
the jokey, sexy schoolgirl 
presentation. It gees further 
- each model is seen in only 
one outfit. 

"That way we have time to 
do hair and make-up specific 
to that style, so the model 
lives it 100 per cent." he 
says. "Ibis is not to say the 
outfit is particularly 
designed for that girl - I 
believe my clothes can be 
worn by many different 
women - but it helps get the 
best possible projection for 
each outfit” 

This is crucial for the 
photographers and that 
all-important image which 
can seal a collection's future. 
Catwalk photographer NlaH 
Mclnemey says: “Most of the 
time you're concentrating on 
the technical side, trying to 
get the best shot in the time 
and conditions available. 
Just sometimes the atmo- 
sphere and the girls electrify 
and you realise you are in 
the presence of something 
great The January Dior cou- 
ture show did it for me, with 
Galliano and Givenchy’s 
autumn shows a good sec- 
ond.” 

McQueen's show' for Giv- 
enchy seems to have satis- 


fied the criteria of the arche- 
typal popper; it combined 
the excitement of strong new 
ideas (sculpted new 1980s 
tailoring and a daring street- 
walker style) with well made 
suits and coat dresses that 
look commercial even when 
styled for the catwalk. Self- 
ridge's Higson. whose store 
until recently was less than 
keen on cutting-edge fash- 
ion, was ecstatic. 

I t exactly suits our drive 
for a new image," he 
says. “There was so 
much that will sell at 
the top end - pinstripe or 
moire trouser suits, soft 
leather, simple bandeau 
dresses - but it all has an 
exciting bite too." 

Not every customer is 
suited to this look and Joan 
Bursteid of Browns finds 
float a softer style sets her 
pulse racing. “Sometimes 
you see a collection of sheer 


genius and you feel exhila- 
rated by it bat often the 
ideas take time to reach the 
commercial level.” she says. 
“Comme des Garpons Is a 
case in point - it almost 
needs diluting to be under- 
standable for many people. 
And 1980s tailoring will be 
slow [to take off] because it’s 
too soon. At present I'm 
looking for softness, simplic- 
ity and luxurious fabrics. 
Collections such as Jil 
Sander, Dolce e Gabbana 
and Missoni give me that 
essential must-have feeling." 

This is the ultimate buy- 
er’s criterion, a feeling well 
known to Angela QuaintreU 
of Liberty's. “At Workers 
For Freedom's Show in Lon- 
don, after the first six long 
skirts with antique-looking 
velvet and a little embroi- 
dery, I felt that distinct leap 
in the heart, i not only 
wanted to buy it. I wanted to 
wear it all. 


“It's that happy accident 
of a designer being in tune 
with the mood of the 
moment but doing some- 
thing different enough to 
capture the imagination. I 
also felt it with Gaultier’s 
colours, Galliano's grey flan- 
nels and silk jersey dresses 
and, especially, with the way 
Yohji Yamamoto puts a 
humorously intelligent twist 
on his very Japanese cut- 
tings," 

In the end. she says, it is 
instinct - the same word 
used by designer Anna Moli- 
nari to describe how she cap- 
tured perfectly the fragile, 
blousy, thrift-shop look 
which is the essence of this 
summer's fashion. Instinct 
and. she points out. a help- 
ing hand from London's Por- 
tobello Road market and 
watching the stylish girls 
who dress there. London was 
the Mecca of design inspira- 
tion for spring. Everyone in 


the business knows this; 
they ail understand the mes- 
sages that result and react to 
them in a similar way. 

For autumn there is more 
choice. One set prefers to 
continue on the same lines, 
while the other glances at 
1930s New York power dress- 
ing for inspiration. 

This mokes great catwalk 
material and was thus much 
admired. But when it comes 
to wearing. London's fashion 
editors are keen, like Quain- 
trell. to place their orders 
with Workers For Freedom. 

As the proor of a popper is 
ultimately in the selling, this 
is a good endorsement. And 
as fashion editors are not so 
divergent in their tastes 
from ordinary customers, 
expect antique velvet and 
subtle embroidery in the 
high street by autumn. 
Power shoulders and pencil 
skirts may take a little lon- 
ger. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Cookery 


Eggstra 

special 

Easter 

treats 

Philippa Davenport on the delights 
of really freshly laid eggs 


F abergS dreams apart, 
my Easter egg treats 
are strictly eggy, not 
chocolatey, and my 
idea of an Easter Sun- 
day treasure hunt is a morning 
raid on the chicken coop, where 
freshly laid eggs may be found 
under warm feathery breasts 
when the birds are released from 
their fox-protected night quarters 
to run free in the orchard. 

The freshest of fresh eggs are 
unbeatable softly scrambled and 
piled on buttered toast for break- 
fast But ironic though it may 
seem to anyone whose experience 
is limited to elderly supermarket 
offerings, an egg still warm from 
laying is too fresh for some cook- 
ing purposes. 

If fried, it will run and spit in 
the pan. If poached, however 
carefully, in a whirlpool of sim- 
mering water, the yolk may sepa- 
rate from the white. If boiled the 
membrane tends to cling to the 
white as tight as an eelskin, mak- 
ing it difficult to peeL An egg 
that is a day or two old is easier 
to cook and still excellent to eat 
Unless you keep hens or have 
chicken-keeping neighbours with 
whom to barter, the chances of 
obtaining eggs that are less than 
a day or two old are, of course, 
slim. But exactly how old are the 
eggs you buy? 

Decoding the facts that lie 
behind the hazily vague “best 
before" or "date of packing" 
labels given on egg boxes is not 
straight forward, as Joanna 
Blythman points out in The Food 
We Eat. her brilliant and indis- 
pensable layman's guide to 
understanding British food pro- 
duction and processing. 

Although the date of packing is 
assumed by most consumers to 
be the same as the date of laying, 
it ain’t necessarily so. Eggs can 
be held in cold storage limbo for 
up to 10 days between laying and 
packing, since packers may col- 
lect eggs from the laying farms 
only once weekly, then another 
three days may elapse before the 
eggs are packed into boxes, 
labelled and dispatched to the 
shops. 


As for the “best before” date, 
there seems to be no legal limit 
Some companies fix an a date 21 
days, and others on 28 days, after 
packing. In other words, if you 
buy a box of eggs that has nearly 
reached its "best before” date, 
the eggs could be over five weeks 
old: in plain English, stale. 

Martin Pitt, the Wiltshire 
farmer whose free-range eggs 
were overwhelmingly voted best 
product of 1996 in the Good Food 
Awards, thought it would be a 
good idea to stamp his egg boxes 
with the clear, factual informa- 
tion consumers want: the date of 
laying. 

Just as the makers of Parmigi- 
ano-Reggiano cheese, and other 
people producing fine foods with 
care, are proud to proclaim the 
provenance of their products, giv- 
ing the date and place of making 
and so on. so Pitt was keen to sell 
bis eggs complete with their 
birth certificates, so to speak. 

But Britain is home to Mad 
Hatters and MAFF. Pitt's knuck- 
les were rapped and he has had 
to revert to the old nonsense of 
stamping his boxes with the 
often meaningless and poten- 
tially misleading "best before" 
date. 

In Pitt's case, however, the 
exact date of laying can be 
decoded with certainty. He runs a 
tight operation with no cold stor- 
age time lags. Eggs are packed on 
the day they are laid, as fast as 
the hens can produce them, the 
boxes are stamped with a “best 
before” date 21 days later, and 
they are delivered to stockists 
with commendable speed - often 
all on the same day. More outlets 
want Pitt's eggs than he can sup- 
ply. Shoppers who want some- 
thing better than the curate’s egg 
(good in parts; snap them up fast. 
The chances are that most are 
eaten within a week of laying. 

Pitt’s eggs are more expensive 
than most Crack them open and 
you will find the yolks are not 
flat- topped but plump and 
upstanding domes of good natu- 
ral colour, neither watercolour 
anaemic nor the eye-arhingly yel- 
low duster yellow that signals 
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added colourants in the hens’ 
feed. The whites are not watery 
but thick and gelatinous with a 
fine thinner outer edge. 

Pitt grows most of the grain he 
feeds his hens and he makes up 
the rest of their rations to his 
own recipe from individually 
bought-in ingredients. He keeps 
his birds in flocks that are small 
by commercial standards, group- 
ing those of the same age 
together. 

Instead of packing them into 
the superstore hanger-like units 
commonly used for egg produc- 
tion, he houses them in quarters 
that are a 300 per cent improve- 
ment on the E(J minimum space 
requirements for free-range egg- 
layers. 

These relatively speaking pala- 
tial hen houses have been nick- 
named accordingly, Balmoral. 
Windsor and so on. Each stands 
in what estate agents would call 
“Its own spacious grounds”, a 
large grassy playing field enclo- 
sure where the birds can scratch 
and roam by day; only at night 
are they shut into their dormito- 
ries to protect them from preda- 
tors. 

When I visited Pitts with Derek 
Cooper for a BBC Radio 4 feature 


Cooper was making on eggs and 
bacon, we stood in the play- 
ground outside Buckingham Pal- 
ace discussing Pitt’s welfare pol- 
icy. 

A squawking hen party milled 
round oar feet. “They are not 
averse to pecking shoe laces” 



warned Pitt and I imagined the 
feather-brained creatures confus- 
ing shoe laces with worms. “They 
are not averse to ankles", cor- 
rected Cooper, with a yelp that 
vouched for the fact that this sis- 
terhood, unlike the majority of 
free-range flocks in Britain, had 
not had their beaks cut. 

Phil Vickery, of The Castle in 
Taunton, uses eggs generously in 
his cooking. His custards are 


memorable and the exquisite 
En gUahnaas of his baked egg cus- 
tard tart is without parallel. I can 
t hink of no more appropriate 
pudding with which to celebrate 
Easter. The custard is a deep pil- 
low, flavoured with a splash of 
rose water and a good freckling 
of nutmeg, that most English of 
spices, cooked to creamily tremu- 
lous perfection in a thin, crisp 
biscuity pastry case. 

Yon will have a lot of leftover 
egg whites after making it What 
will you do with them? When my 
dentist ruled out meringues. I 
started teaming leftover egg 
whites with freshly toasted, 
roughly processed hazelnuts and 
a little sugar to make old fash- 
ioned macaroons, cooking the 
squidgy blobs on sheets of rice 
paper. Very good they were, but 
now that I have discovered where 
to buy the most delicious almond 
macaroons imaginable, I shall 
probably save myself the effort 
and flush those egg whites, qui- 
etly, guiltily, down the sink when 
I think no-one is looking. 

Durke macaroons are artisan- 
made in small quantities in 
southern Sardinia, using locally 
grown nuts. Exclusive in Britain 
to Take It From Here, the mail 


order company that specialises in 
craft-made, often organic, food 
products from Italy, these lovely 
confections have a shelf-life of 
just two months (date of baking 
and best before date are both 
clearly given on the label) 
because they contain nothing but 
nuts, eggs and sugar - no flour, 
added flavourings or preserva- 
tives. 

Unlike crisp, dry and occasion- 
ally tooth-cracking amaretti. 
these are delicate, moist in the 
centre, and intensely almondy, 
the nuts being very finely chop- 
ped, rather than ground. A great 
teatime, anytime treat* 

PHIL VICKERY’S BAKED - 
EGG CUSTARD TART 
(serv& 0 

Vickery accompanies this" with 
blackcurrant sauce and nutmeg 
ice cream, in this blackcurrant 
tless season, I suggest a Sharp 
and intense dried apricot sauce 
instead, though I am more than 
happy to savour each glorious 
mouthful of the tart <at its own. 
My pastry lacks the wafer thin- 
ness of Vickery’s, so to getaH the 
filling in, I find it necessary to 
use a deep flan tin slightly larger 
than the 15 cm size he specifies 
here. * •' 


500 ml whipping cream; 6 egg 
yolks; 60 g caster sugar; 1 tea- 
spoon cornflour; a dash of triple 
distilled rosewater; freshly 
grated nutmeg;, a blind-baked 15 
cm sweet- pastry flan case. 

- Whisk the egg yolks, cornflour 
and sugar together.- Scald the 
cream, pour it on, mix thor- 
oughly and pass through a fine 
sieve. Then add the rosewater. 

. Pour the custard into the pre- 
pared pastry case and grate a 
little nutmeg' over the top. Bake 
at 160*C (325°F) gas . marie 3 for 
about 40 minutes. (Fast. cooking 
at a high temperature can cause 
eustaxds to cunfle.) Cool at room 
te mp e ra t u re then chill for several 
hours or overnight 
.Far mare information: .. 

. Martin Pitt ; , Lovetts Farm, \ 
Clench Common, Marlborough, , 
Wiltshire SN8 4DS tit: 
01G72-512085, fax 01672-614976. 

■ The Food We Eat by Joanna 
Blythman is a paperback original ■ 
published byPengtdn (£7J99). V 

■ The Castle Hotel, Castle Orem, 
Taunton, Somerset TA1 INF tet 
01823-272671, fax 02823336066. 

■ Take it From Here, Unit 04 
Beta Way, Thorpe Indu strial . 
Park, Egham, Surrey TW20 8RZ. 

Tel: 0178*477812. . . 


W alk into Put- 
ney Bridge 
Restaurant 
& Bar, in 
south-west 
London, past Dame Eliza- 
beth Frink’s sculpture First 
Man, and you are as close to 
the start of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race as any 
non-rower can be. 

On the restaurant floor Is 
a thin copper strip aligned 
precisely with the small Uni- 
versity Stone on the 
Embankment that is the 
race's official starring line. 
Ten metres further and you 
are m the Thames. 

Putney Bridge joins a 
growing number of London 
restaurants - Le Pont de la 
Tour, the newly refurbished 
Blue Print Caf€. Oxo and 
The People's Palace - which 
offers earing with a river 
view. However, Putney 
Bridge restaurant has been 
custom built - architects 
Pas kin, Kyriakides. Sands 
have been shortlisted for an 
architectural award - to 
marry drinking, eating and 
river watching. 

Both sides of the building, 
which evokes a boathouse in 
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The best view of 
the Boat Race 

Nicholas Lander enjoys a meal at the water’s edge 


outline, are entirely of glass 
and all the windows open, 
some to floor level. The 
kitchen is in the basement, 
below water leveL 

At 8.30pm, between first 
and main courses, we 
watched in admiration as an 
eight rowed furiously past in 
the growing darkness while 
their coach barked orders 
from a nearby launch. You 
can look down from your 
meal and appreciate just 
how and where the river 
bends. 

It took longer to decide on 
the starters than for the two 
of us to eat three of them at 
the month-old restaurant A 
pile of thick, warm, crumbed 


aubergine chips came with 
tangy pickled lemon mayon- 
naise while a salad of soft 
spinach leaves and strips of 
herring was balanced by 
brittle sheets of Sardinian 
bread. I have enjoyed skate 
In many forms before but 
never in a terrine where the 
vital acidity was supplied 
with a dressing of blood 
oranges. 

What distinguishes chef 
Paul Hughes is his ability to 
create interesting, but not 
ridiculous, combinations and 
to include in almost all his 
dishes flavours which evoke 
the obvious charms of com- 
fort food yet are balanced by 
sharper - but never aggres- 


sive - elements. A slow 
cooked daube of beef comes 
with balsamic vinegar: home 
smoked sausage and grilled 
smoked eel are served with 
buttered, peppery sauer- 
kraut and a crepinette of 
wood pigeon and foie gras is 
enlivened with Puy lentils - 
although a small salad 
would have been welcome 
with such a rich mixture. 

The same originality 
comes through on the des- 
sert list where there is no 
place for the otherwise ubiq- 
uitous lemon tart, creme 
brulee or pana cotta. Instead, 
a thick madeleine sits on top 
of tangy lime marmalade 
and alongside lemon ice 



Putney Bridge restaurant: exciting cooking wftii river views 


cream; yoghurt cake comes 
with a triangular slice of 
not-too-sickly-sweet baklava; 
and refreshing rhubarb 
appears inside spring rolls 
accompanied by rosemary 
ice cream. 

Now 40, Hughes has been 
cooking for 25 years. Most 
recently he was at St John. 


in Smithfield, London, which 
shares the same restaura- 
teur/co-proprietor as Putney 
Bridge. Trevor Gulliver. 

His simple culinary philos- 
ophy is exemplified in his 
Sunday breakfast menu. “We 
do not serve croissants or 
brioches because we don't 
make them ourselves. But 


FftflusWffcto 

we do make our own sau- 
sage and black pudding, fry 
the bread in duck - fed as it 
should be and. I would chal- 
lenge anyone to better my 
recipe for a Bloody Mary. It 
really gets the brain cells 
working.” Hughes says. 

There are two caveataThe 
first is that even on non-race 


days parking is difficult One 
chef friend set off excitedly 
for a weekday lunch, circled 
the restaurant several times 
-before finally giving up 
(Eaoteca, . Phoenix and 
; Thalad Thai are nearby 

- alternatives). Instead take a 
• taxi or. walk from Putney 

Station r- about io minutes 
or Putney Bridge (District 
Line Tube). 

Secondly, although the 
wine list is well chosen its 
listings over £20 are too 
expensive. Best value reds 
. are the 1995 Hortus and 
•Syrah L’Encloj; Domeque. 
-Arnold the whites the Chil- 
ean Cordillera 1996 Chardon- 
nay and Australian Tim 
Knappsteih's- Riesling 1995 
‘ are the pick. - 
; Do go- Two years' work 
and £3m have gone into 
rebuilding what was once a 
i Blue Star garage, fir like me, 
you find that exciting food 

- tastes 1 even .better -by the 
-water’s edge. Putney Bridge 

is now a blue chip building: 
m Putney Bridge, embank- 
ment, London SW15 //,». Tet 
0181-780 1811, fax 0181-780 
1211. Open seven days for 
lunch and dinner. ■ 
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A s anyone who ever 
pops into the local 
bottle store will be 
aware, South Afri- 
can wine seems to have been 
on a world-wide rampage - 
rather like Springbok rugby 
- since the end of apartheid. 
The more precise truth (and 
the latest problems of the 
rugby players again come to 
mind) is not quite so simple. 

The wine industry in the 
Cape was in a terrible state 
by the late 1980s. It produced 
huge surpluses of bulk wine 
destined mainly for distilling 
into a rough brandy (the 


Wine 


The apartheid legacy lives on 

JDF Jones on how the new South Africa is getting to grips with its wine production 


wine. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth; he 
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Akrikaners’ favourite tip- 
plel; the 10-20 per cent of 
wine from decent grape vari- 
eties was near- unsellable 
because of the Internationa] 
sanctions campaign; and the 
industry was rigidly control- 
led, in a stranglehold, by the 
near-monopolist co-opera- 
tive, the KWV. 

With the release of Nelson 
Mandela and his inevitable 
progress to the presidency of 
a majority-rule government, 
all this was transformed. No- 
one in Europe or America 
needed to feel guilty any 
more about drinking South 
African wine, and sales 
soared: in 1996 the country 
exported 10m cases, an 
increase of 1170 per cent in 


five years. 

Then the sentiment faded, 
slowly, and the South Afri- 
cans began to realise that 
life was not going to be one 
long honeymoon. They were 
reminded that their wine 
industry was, with few 
exceptions, unable to com- 
pete with the other new 
world wine exporters - prin- 
cipally Australia. New Zea- 
land, California and Chile - 
except at the cheap end of 
the market. 

In the best demonstration 
of this, a small band of 
ambitious Cape winemakers 
who had been trying very 
hard and knew how greatly 
they had improved their 
product, were shattered 


when, in a so-called “Wine 
Test Match” just over a year 
ago, Australia annihilated 
South Africa by 78 points to 
21. The wine farmers still 
debate that with horror - 
but admit it was a fair 
result. 

This confirmed the caution 
which was being voiced by 
the international wine 
critics: Jancis Robinson, for 
example, the FT’s wine 
writer, had described South 
Africa's favourite 

Chardonnays as “a sea or 
somewhat vapid 

mouthwashes", and many of 
the country's better-known 
Cabernets were told that 
they were rough and raw 
and would never mature. 


No-one should be 
surprised: transferring a 
wine industry from brandy 
to first-class vintages is like 
turning around an oil 
tanker. As John Platter, who 
is South Africa's answer to 
Hugh Johnson, has pointed 
out in the new edition of his 
annual Wine Guide, “You 
cannot fight Australian 
Chardonnay with Cape 
Chenin, nor New Zealand 
Sauvignon Blanc with Cape 
Colombard. ” 

Platter also records that 
the industry is be ginnin g to 
respond to the challenge. 
There is a great deal of 
improvement going on at the 
moment, with new vineyards 
being planted, better canopy 


management, and the 
correction of slapdash 
wineries. Jancis Robinson 
recently suggested in the FT 
that “some sort of comer has 
been turned". 

She was writing about the 
£5-£l0 price range, where the 
economics of the trade 
should be in our mind 
whenever we visit our wine 
merchant. Roughly 
speaking, when you buy a 
bottle of adequate South 
African wine for £5, by the 
time deductions have been 
made for retail and 
wholesale margins, VAT, 
British excise duty, freight, 
bottling, etc., the South 
African wine- maker finishes 
up with less than £ 1 . 


However, if you splash out 
on an £8 bottle, the former 
can expect to - recover 
something approaching £8 - 
though admittedly it will 
have best more expensive to 
make. So. : as the wine 
writers point out, but never 
often enough; you will he 
getting a considerably better 
class, and glass; of wine. - 
John Platter is presently 
in the throes of a row which 
says something about the 
difficulties off transition. In 
the aftermath of s' ; minor 
BBC Radio programme, and 
compounded elsewhere in 

the British press; 'Platter has 
been accused of caUmgfoca. 
retum to the lntemafional 
boycott of South -African 


The South African wine 
industry may have a murky 
- past, with a “dop" system 
■ which turned the Cape 
'-Cbloureds into ; alcoholics 
and even the occasional use 
:- of prison labour, htit this is 
ancient- history. 

What the -’industry its 
workforce and, for that 
' matter, the economy need, is 
to build on the export boom; 
to speed the improvement of 
quality, to increase cash 
-wages and to . sort out the 
apartheid legacy. 

^ Nelson’ Mandela is. a near 
teetotaller, but he is always 

“happy to be photographed . 
with a glass off the. stuff in 
Ms handL: • 

: ■ John Platter’* South . 
African WSries 1S97, £839 fa 
available in the; ur from 
■brandies, of Oddbins and' 
Wine Rack ; . the South 
African Wbte Centre- (0172-224 
aad/ M Wjfcs- & South 
'Africa (0171-470 ^ 0 ). . . ; 
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t was Tuesday but it 
could have been a 
classic Italian Sunday 
lunch outing. Hie my 
family were all sitting 
around a big table in a trat- 
toria at Muggia, a pretty 
Ashing village outside Tri- 
este; The black spaghetti 
cooked In squid’s ink was 
deUdouS. So were the layers 
of white fish sandwiched 
between grilled vegetables. 
The local pinkish white wine 
was good but the sauterne 
with the Trr amis u even bet- 
ter. 

At the end of the meal, 
Ernesto Illy, the rather, 
caned the owner and simply 
said: "That was an excellent 

espresso. Well done." 

It was typical of the cur- 
rant patriarch of Trieste’s 
most -famous coffee dynasty. 
“Espresso is a very complex 
thing,” he said. “You have to 
ose 50 beans for one small 
^ arid you must have the 
right beans” Andrea, one of 
bis three sons; went further. 
"It's the difference between 
gati de -Cologne and per- 
fnrrtfl.' In espresso you are 
gating with 729 different 
aromas. No other substance 
contains so many aromas 
and hie problem is to pick 
the good ones -from, the bad.” 

‘ The Ills' . story Is one of 
those characteristic Italian 
entrepreneurial sagas that 
form -part- of what econo- 


It adds up to a heap of beans 

Dnul j 1 rn . 


mists like to call “the Italian 
industrial model”. The clichd 
refers to the vast network of 
small and medium-sized fem- 
ily businesses that have 
flourished, especially in the 
rich north-eastern part of 
the country, and have con- 
tinued to grow oblivious of 
Italy’s pitiful political sys- 
tem. 

In Trieste, the Ulys are an 
institution. Not just because 
of their coffee interests but 
because Ricardo, one of 
Ernesto’s sons, was until 
recently mayor of the dty. 
He resigned after a local 
political imbroglio and is 
now campaigning to be re- 
elected. 

It all started bade in 1933 
when the son of a Hungarian 
carpenter arrived in Trieste 
with the Austrian army. 
Francesco Illy found a wife 
there and decided to stay. 
Then, as today, Trieste was 
the coffee harbour of 
.Europe. Francesco became a 
coffee roaster but also traded 
in chocolate and tea. hi 1935 
he invented the ’TDetta”, a 
coffee marhiuf* that was the 
precursor of the modem 


Paul Betts travels to Trieste to meet a family dedicated to good espresso 


espresso machine. T his sub- 
stituted steam, which burnt 
the coffee and spoilt the fla- 
vour, with a technique using 
pressurised water. 

He also developed a 
method for preserving 
ground coffee in hermeti- 
cally sealed cans by extract- 
ing the air and replacing it 
with inert gas under pres- 
sure. This enabled the 
espresso mis: to preserve its 
full flavour for much longer. 

After Francesco died, his 
son Ernesto decided to con- 
centrate exclusively on 
espresso. A scientist like his 
father he conceived new 
automated techniques In his 
factory to select the best 
green coffee beans and 
improve the quality of his 
espresso blend. His wife and 
• all his four children became 
involved in the femily busi- 
ness. 

Illy also started to expand 
internationally launching a 
marketing crusade to edu- 
cate the rest of the world on 
the pleasures of espresso and 
cappuccino - “ a s mall lux- 
ury we can all afford”, as 
Ernesto put it. And the big- 



Bean couiters, the idys, from top left Francesco, Anna, Riccardo and Andrea and Anna and Ernesto 


gest challenge was to pene- 
trate the US market 
"In the US coffee was con- 
sidered a beverage while in 
Italy an elixir,” explained 
Andrea. “Since the 1950s US 
coffee consumption halved 
as a result of competition 
from soft drinks." Illy moved 
into the US market in 1979. 


“We faced huge problems 
because it was not just 
adapting American lifestyle 
and taste to espresso but 
also educating and tr aining 
barmen how to serve a good 
espresso by handling the 
machine properly and using 
consistently the right dose of 
coffee.” be said. 


The gamble has paid off. 
In part lily was helped by 
the culioary revolution in 
US eating habits in the early 
19SQs when top chefe from 
France and Italy started 
descending en masse in the 
US. 

“Coffee consumption has 
picked up again in the US 
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and espresso is increasingly 
considered a gourmet 
drink,” Andrea said. Cappu- 
ccino. an even more compli- 
cated brew to get perfectly 
right because it blends the 
already complex espresso 
with frothy milk, has 
become especially popular 
with American women who 
substitute it for pudding at 
the end of a meal. 

Dly sees further growth in 
the American market “Just 
think that in Italy there is 
one espresso bar for every 
400 inhabitants; in the US 
the ratio is currently one for 
every 30.000," Andrea 
explained. The company is 
also now looking at the Jap- 
anese market where espresso 
is becoming a fashionable 
drink. 

Marketing the new 
designer image of espresso 
has also become a sophisti- 
cated multimedia exercise. 
Illy has put together an Illy- 
caffe Web site in English 
which can be consulted on 
the Internet by dialling 
www.tlly.com and has niso 
devised a CD-ROM called 
The Planet Espresso. Both 


are dedicated to the art and 
science of espresso. 

To make the preparation 
of a good espresso easier in 
the home and in the office. 
Illy has devised what it calls 
the ESE (short for Easy 
Serving Espresso) system. 
This consists of a specially 
modified espresso machine 
and pre-packaged single 
servings of coffee. It is now 
trying to establish an inter- 
national ESE standard to 
develop the market by grant- 
ing its patents free to 
espresso machine and coffee 
producers who agree to com- 
ply with the established 
manufacturing standards. 

“We are adopting the same 
approach as in the video cas- 
sette recorder market where 
the VHS standard became 
dominant by being open to 
the whole industry." Andrea 
said. “The idea is to help 
people make consistently 
quality espresso. 1 remember 
when my father first started, 
making espresso was like 
playing Russian roulette. 
You never knew when you 
would get it right,” added 
Ernesto. 

For more information: 

■ UK; Euro Food Brands 
Ltd. Tel 01939-402808. fax 
01933-402139 

m Europe: Illpcaffe SpA (Tri- 
este). Tel 00-39-40-369 0111; 
fax 00-3940-369 0490. E-mail: 
mfo-ailly.com 


Kukfacptfrifloi, chef and owner off The Lancers, in London’s Mayfair prepares an extensive Indo-Chinese menu 


The fun of fusion cooking 



George Dorgan on the arrival of Indo-Chinese food in London 



ictional futures have an 
uncanny habit of arriv* 
f ing on our doorsteps. 
. ..l" Fans of Ridley Scott's 
•*' . 1982 science fiction 
thriller, Blade Runner. 
^Q rgttember that, along with 
aD ® 0, 3s:and flying cars, in that 
the future the food was a 
and Chinese cui- 
“jss-ll&at particular future has 
amve&v ■ 

The nost popular foreign food in 
rJjj^.Qxiheee, but it is cooked to 
so it is hotter and 
fragrant. At any good 
there will be food 
I3be lawn and the one with 


crowd around it will 
j”®j^ the'OTC serving Chinese 

chefe have brought 
Q^aa&'cttislne to London and - 
z?F*TOrfeingly in a country 
and Chinese are the 
ll” -second most popular 
S*?*£thsfraurants - It is rapidly 


Makhni is chef and 
fee Lancers, in Mayfeir, 
extensive Indo-Chinese 
learned Chinese cooking 
master chefe when 
****« the Oberoi hotels in 
fw£? 9a y s tbat Szechuan food 
rrf* Qfeat- was always the most 
in India because it 


is the hottest and spiciest. 

Before coming to the UK, 
Makhni was chef to the kings of 
Bhutan - who presented him with 
a sword of honour - and Nepal. 

The Lancers opened in 1995 and 
although Makhni does not nor- 
mally do takeaways, he makes an 
exception for the residents of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

His Indo-Chinese menu has been 
offered since the opening day and 
immediately started attracting 
attention. “What I do is pick out 
the best of Chinese cooking and 
mix it with Indian spices,” Makhni 
says. 

Take duck as an example: the 
duck is roasted and crisped on the 
grill, mixed with onion, pepper, 
green chillies. P eking duck sauce 
and cashew nuts, and served on a 
port 

Last month, he cooked an 
Indo-Chinese banquet for the Chi- 
nese new year celebrations. Barbe- 
cued spare ribs may not sound that 
exciting, but his Indo-Chinese ver- 
sion is subtly fragrant with cumin 
end cinnamon. The same applies to 
beef with capsicum and hot chilli, 
which seems ordinary enough until 
you add fresh coconut milk. 

Makhni also uses almond oil for 
stir-frying, again for its fragrance: 
“It lingers on the palate for a long 
time and the most important thing 


in this kind of cooking is that you 
should not get a stale smell. 
Almond oil gives a subtle lift to the 
flavours and kills the bad breath 
you could get from garlic and 
onions," he says. 

At his Indo-Chinese new year 
banquet he used almond oil with 
prawns in a garlic sauce with chfl- 
li.He also uses non-Chinese main 
ingredients, but prepares them to a 

Indian curd 
cheese is 
cooked with 
Chinese and 
Indian 
ingredients 

basic Chinese recipe, as in his Cau- 
liflower Manchurian. “Cauliflower 
is one of the most popular vegeta- 
bles in India and for this dish I 
steam it then bake it with a Man- 
churian sauce which is sweet and 
spicy with star anise, fresh corian- 
der and black pepper." 

The Gujerati community are 
mostly strict vegetarians and the 
distant source of their inspiration 
cranes from China’s Buddhist vege- 
tarian tradition. There are two res- 


taurants on Ealing Road in Wem- 
bley, north London, which are 
strictly vegetarian, they are both 
called Sakani and are under the 
same ownership. However, the one 
serving Indo-Chinese cuisine is by 
Ear the most popular.The emphasis, 
again, is on Chinese dishes adapted 
to Indian tastes, often using 
favourite Indian ingredients, such 
as panir chilli, with the partir 
replacing tofu. 

Traditional Indian curd cheese is 
cooked with Chinese five-spice 
powder, chillies, soy sauce, garlic 
and ginger, sprinkled with lots of 
fresh chillies and spring onion. 
According to Atul Sharma, who 
manages both the Sakani restau- 
rants, it is their most popular dish: 
“Every table will have it as a 
starter,” be says. 

Another interesting fusion con- 
cerns the vegetables - crispy baby 
sweet corns, runner beans, mush- 
rooms. potatoes, spring onions, 
cauliflower and capsicums - deep 
fried in a spicy batter, similar to 
that used in potato bhajias, with 
ginger and garlic. 

Some older customers were ini- 
tially wary of the Indo-Chinese 
menu, Sharma says, because they 
associated Chinese cooking with 
meat But in the past few months 
even they have been won over and 
Sharma is looking for another 


large site to accommodate the cus- 
tomers that are pouring in. 

KULDEEP MAKHNI ’S DICED 
CHIC KE N OB P ORK 
WITH CASHEW NUTS 
(Serves 4) 

V= cupful almond oil; 500g diced 
chicken breast or pork; 2 tsps each 
minced ginger and garlic; 1 onion, 
finely shredded: 2 tbsps oyster 
sauce; 1 tsp Dyon mustard; salt to 
taste; 1 tsp sugar; L2 to 15 pieces 
broken roasted cashew nuts; % tsp 
Chinese five-spice powder pinch of 
star anise powder; 54 glass white 
wine; 2 cups chicken stock; 2 green 
capsicums, diced; 2 tsp cornflower 
mixed with a ver small amount of 
cold water; 1 bunch sbredded 
spring onions; chopped coriander. 

Heat the wok and add almond 
oil. Add meat, ginger and garlic 
and stir fry 1 minute. Add onion, 
oyster sauce, mustard, salt sugar, 
cashew nuts, Chinese five-spice 
and star anise powder and stir well 
to coat the meat for 1% to 2 min- 
utes. Add the white wine, stock 
and capsicum and the pan will 
start to smoke. Immediately add 
the cornflower water and remove 
from heat Sprinkle spring onions 
and chopped coriander. Serve with 
egg-fried rice or noodles. 

■ The Lancers. Brook Street, 
0171-629 6555. Sakani restaurants. 
Ealing Rd. Wembley. 0)81-903 9601. 


Appetisers 

Chef leaves 
Le Manoir 


T he departure of 

Clive Fretwell, 35. 
from his position 
as head cber at Le 
Manoir a ox Quat* Saisons, 
Great Milton. Oxfordshire, 
brings to an end one of 
Britain's longest running 
culinary partnerships. 

Fretwell, has been at Le 
Manoir with Raymond 
Blanc since it opened in 
March 1984. Now he is 
seeking backers for his 
own restaurant in central 
Manchester. His successor 
at Le Manoir is Jo nathan 
Wright, 31. from 
Bridgenorth, Shropshire. 

Nicholas Lander 

On London's 
ever-changing restaurant 
scene. Oceana (0171-224 
2992) is now trading where 
the short-lived Holfhead’s 
used to be in Jason Court, 
Wl. Chef Andrew 
Thompson has returned to 
the capital from New York 
with a £12 two-course 
lunch meno. 

Meanwhile. Daniel and 
Corhrae Gobet have opened 
their own restaurant. La 
Ciboulette. at 138A King's 
Road SWS (0171-823 7444). 

While Denis Blais and 
Andre Pilsnier plan the 
sequel to Belgo Noord, 

NW1 (0171-267 0718) and 
Belgo Centraal, WC2 
(0171-813 2233), they have 
written the Belgo Cookbook 
(£1639, Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 160 pages). It is 
amusing and very 
revealing on the UK’s 
changing eating habits. NL 


whites, thanks largely to 
young winemaker Michelle 
Richardson. Her Wairau 
Valley Reserve Sauvignan 
Blanc 1996 was voted best 
wine of the Sydney 
International Wine 
Competition, much to the 
chapin of some 
Australians. This rival to 
Cloudy Bay is listed by 
Wine Rack and Bottoms Up 
at £9.49. 

Equally fine is the Villa 
Maria Reserve Riesling 
1996, £8.99 from Oddbins. 
Full of extract and 
personality from grapes 
grown in Marlborough’s 
Seddon vineyard, and 
bursting with fruit, it 
would serve equally well 



■ Jacques Reynaud. 
owner of tbe great 
Cbateaxmeuf-du- 
Pape property Chateau 
Rayas and the world’s 
most idiosyncratic 
winemaker, died recently. 
His achievements can be 
toasted with tbe excellent, 
and much fester-maturing, 
Vacqueyras produced 
nearby by his nephew at 
Chateau des Tonrs. La 
Vignenrane, on 0171-589 
6113, has the sturdy, spicy 
red at £9.95. The white, 
like Rayas white, is an 
acquired taste. 

Jcmds Robinson 

Villa Maria of New 
Zealand, on the other 
hand, is currently 
producing some first class 
and irreproachably modern 


as a limey aperitif or with 
Chinese food. JR 

■ A booklet entitled 
Where To Buy Organic 
Food lists more than 450 
farm shops, independent 
retailers, mall order 
suppliers and vegetable 
box schemes around the 
UK. It costs £5 from The 
Soil Association, 86 
Colston Street, Bristol BS1 
5BB. fax 0117-925 2504. NL 

■ Quite a few FT readers 
are interested in tbe sanev 
side of life, ft seems. David 
Fishlock’s article on chilli 
pepper sauces (Hot Hot, 
HOT, Weekend FT, March 
15) has resulted in several 
inquiries as to where one 
can obtain a catalogue of 
genuinely fiery chilli 
sauces. The answer is from 
Chip Hearn at Peppers, 

2009 Highway One & 

Sauls bury Street. Dewey 
Beach, Delaware 19971, 

USA. Tel: 00-1-302-227-1608. 
fax 00-1-802-227-4603, 

E-mail peppers#' peppers, 
com or access the Peppers 
web page on http:// 
www.pq8iers.com 

And heed their warnings. 

Jill James 


Sorry, lunch is off. It’s the election, you see 

poking your favourite restaurant may be a little easier during the next month, says Nicholas Lander 



onday, March In South Kensington, Gra- 
11, brought the - . ham Williams , one of the 
announcement proprietors of Bibendum, 
confessed: “Our lunchtime 
trade was down from 85 to 65 
wfaieh has come as a bit of a 
shock as last year was the 
restaurant’s best year ever 
thanfeg to a combination of a 


of aMay igen- 
_ ion In the UK. It 
JJ2°2wnt meant a small 
J^ftenHfcant dip in Lon- 
*5 wataurant trade. 

^ Joha, the . normally 


hnwii — ' » urmaiiy mac 

^V^frSmithfield Market weak pound, a strong econ- 
wtauraat, in the City, was omyand the growing British 
M than -half-frill on 
'J*? last week. By the 
Christopher Bod- 
feAnaging director of 
Aven ue, in SW1. was 
JR®*-' “Usually we serve 
Jg'^Wbmiwg at lunch but 
w*** we. have been 
has been 

100.:. ’ 


interest , in good food and 
wine.” ■ 

One immediate conse- 
quence of the prime minis- 
ter's trip to Buckingham Pal- 
ace was an empty Footstool 
restaurant, in the crypt of St 
John’s, Smith Square, close 
to Westminster and second 
home to many MPs and 


political lobbyists. On Thurs- 
day last week, however, it 
was a very different matter. 
This was Just before the last 
prime min ister’s question 
f(mi» m the current parlia- 
ment and, according to Steve 
Cameron, Footstool’s man- 
ager “It was one of our busi- 
est lunchtimes ever.” 

The explanation for this 
abrupt change in London's 
eating habits, which will not 
revert back to normal until 
early May. has nothing to do 
with the quality of food or 
service. But it has every- 
thing to do with another 
function that restaurants 
fulfil: supplying neutral 
ground for business meet- 


ings. Since the election date 
has been fixed, many people 
are finding that projects 
they were involved in. or 
were about to initiate, have 
been shelved pending the 
election's outcome. As a 
result restaurant lunches 
have been postponed. 

Restaurant tables, particu- 
larly the most private comer 
ones, also function as conve- 
nient rendezvous for job 
interviews, but many of 
these too, have been tempo- 
rarily abandoned. 

Politicians have left Lon- 
don to woo their constitu- 
ents while journalists and 
political commentators are 
either trailing them or har- 


nessed to their word proces- 
sors. During April, a hasty 
sandwich and a pint will 
replace the more leisurely 
lunch, giag« of wine and sev- 
eral espressos. 

Tbe same cloud of uncer- 
tainty has stopped one par- 
ticular group, senior civil 
servants, from accepting 
invitations to lunch at alL 

These lunches, often used 
to gauge which way a new 
proposal or ’ submission 
would be viewed, are now 
pointless unto the Civil Ser- 
vice knows whether Its old 
masters return - or which 
new leaders will take their 
place. 

As one restaurant 


manager whispered down 
the phoDe to me: “We get a 
lot of top civil servants in 
here and one of them told 
me last week that he would 
not be in again until after 
the election. He said that 
their instructions now are to 
go to sleep until May 2." 

Figures suggest that there 
are approximately 17,000 
more restaurant seats in 
London now than there were 
at the last election five years 
ago. 

Whichever party wins, 
London’s restaurateurs will 
be hoping that there is a 
clear winner - and not 
another election in the near 
future. 


We are one of the UK’s top buyers of great Bordeaux. 
To ensure your priority copy of our 1996 opening offer 
call Kirsty Loftus on 0171-7276846 or fax 0171-7277133. 

John Armit Wines 

^ SKoyafyStudJoi 1 05 Lancaster Road LervJon W1I IQF 


EARR VINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine in the UJC 
We make it easy and profitable 
bsdlvourwine. 

Cash or bioking 
toms offered. 
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Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 01718212000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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PROPERTY 


Salvation for 


redundant churches I 


Only a few former chapels and churches qualify for preservation as 
monuments - but there are alternatives, says Gerald Cadogan 


F rom the back cor- 
ner of Harrods in 
London, between 
Basil Street and 
Hans Road, can be 
seai a short street of white- 
stuccoed houses (Walton 
Place), late Georgian In style 
but dating to around 1840. 
leading to the longer Walton 
Street This is familiar smart 
London, and barely a min- 
ute's walk to the famous 
department store. 

But it is at the bend where 
the two white streets meet 
that the real surprise is - 
here stands the church of St 
Saviour's. Work starts soon 
to convert half of the church 
into a house. When com- 
plete. it win be the biggest 
and best on the street - with 
6.000 sq ft of floor space. 

The church is Gothic, built 
mostly of plain yellow Lon- 
don stock brick which erupts 
at the east end into a riot of 
Victorian polychrome brick 
patterns. High on the wall, 
below sculpted limestone 
pinnacles, and facing Har- 
rods, a Latin inscription 
reads, Salve Salvator (Hail, 
Saviour). The vicar, preben- 
dary Michael McGowan, says 
"the men's department and 
the food halls" Is in the par- 
ish. 

George Basevi, the under- 
rated architect of Belgrave 
Square, designed St Sav- 
iour's in 1840 to bring the 
faith to the new Walton 
Street housing schemes. But 
the strong east end and 
other high Victorian exten- 
sions in the late 19th century 
(when nearby Hans Town on 
the Cadogan estate was 
starting its redevelopment in 
red brick) make his design 
hard to detect. 

Basevi’s plan survives bet- 
tor inside- The church. 43ft 
high to the nave, is a single 
huge space, divided by thin 
columns into four aisles 
(three of them are his), with 
a light and airy atmosphere 
that recalls well-known 
churches like St Mary’s, 
Somers Town (1826) near 


Euston station, and St 
Peter's (1828) in Brighton. At 
that time, even churches 
could have a sense of ftm - 
soon to be lost under the 
heavy moralising attack of 
Victorian ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

St Saviour's seats 700, in 
126 pews, and used to be full 
in the 1950s. says McGowan. 
The figures have shrunk dra- 
matically - last year there 
were just 27 names on the 
church electoral roll and the 
last service was held an 
Ascension day 1996. But that 
does not mean the end of the 
buOdmg as a church. 

"It still has a Christian 
future." McGowan says. 

The great 
Victorian city 
churches, 
designed as 
powerhouses 
of faith, are 
hard to 
convert 

"despite people being away 
at the weekend, and lots of 
foreign owners of flats in the 
parish." 

There are plans to rede- 
sign the east end as a place 
of worship, and perhaps 
include a hall that schools 
and clubs could use as welL 
Developers Raven Group 
bought the west half on a 
long lease from the diocese, 
commissioning architects 
Mttelman Caradoc-Hodgkins 
to plan a conversion into a 
whole house, rather than 
split it into flats (as often 
happens to large churches 
on conversion). "If Church 
life does pick up, we could 
eventually rec laim it,” says 
McGowan. 

The architect's stylish 
design uses the height to 
include a large first-floor 


drawing room, a gym, sauna 
and plunge pool, a high bal- 
cony for private sunbathing 
and a studio under the root 
After putting it on the mar- 
ket last year in the hope of 
an off-plan sale. Raven is 
now about to build and win 
sell it when it is complete. 

"It is very complicated up 
in the eaves of the buildings 
to get your levels right,” 
says Anton Bilton of Raven. 
Knight Frank is the Meat 

St Saviour's is set for a 
new salvation, but redun- 
dant churches and chapels 
are not always so lucky. To 
be among the few that qual- 
ify far preservation as monu- 
ments by the Church of 
England’s Redundant 
Churches Fund, or the 
Friends of Friendless 
Churches or the Historic 
Chapels Trust, they have to 
be of outstanding architec- 
tural merit 

The alternative is conver- 
sion, Into churches far other 
denominations (or mosques 
or Hindu temples), restau- 
rants, arts centres, rehearsal 
rooms, museums, offices, 
workshops and living space. 
Medieval and Georgian 
buildings convert well, such 
as St Paul's of Walton Street 
in Oxford, which was CofE 
and is now Freud’s restau- 
rant Had it been Methodist 
it would have carried cove- 
nants forbidding the sale of 
alcohol, gambling, public 
dancing and Sunday trading 
- of little use for a restau- 
rant 

But the great Victorian 
city churches, designed as 
powerhouses of faith for the 
industrial revolution's urban 
boom, are hard to conver t 
Architects and developers 
must have skill and courage 
to tackle them. Save British 
Heritage has a new list of 
b uilding s in England and 
Wales that are worth rescu- 
ing. It includes three mighty 
Victorian churches in 
County Durham, one in 
Essex and three 19th c e n t ury 
sub-Georgian Methodist cha- 


pel buildings in Gloucester' 
shire and Kent The grandest 
former chapel is in Dover, 
last used as a bingo hall, 
which has a smart front with 
pediment and Ionic columns. 

Save’s list, called The 
State They’re In, gives 
details of agents It recom- 
mends the local conserva- 
tion officers as first port of 
call if you really want to res- 
urrect a building at risk. 
Save’s Churches: A Question 
of Co nver si on, is full of prac- 
tical help for those consider- 
ing conversion. 

For those who want to buy 
a house of God that has 
already been converted, 
there are two for sale, listed 
grade II". Savills offers 
Church House at Caledcote 
near Peterborough, with a 
CoDyweston slate roof, and 
formerly St Mary Magda- 
lene’s, far £240,000, and Jaek- 
san-Stops offers the one-bed- 
room chapel at King Ina’s 
Palace at South Fetherton in 
Somerset for £129,500. (King 
Ina reigned in Wessex from 
AD688 to AD726.) The chapel 
is mostly 15th century. 

At Peasm&rsh. near Rye in 
East Sussex, Phillips & 
Stubbs is selling a former 
Methodist church with three 
to four bedrooms for £68.000 
- besides the expected 
restrictions, use for "reli- 
gious purposes" is also pro- 
hibited. And in Kew Road. 
Richmond, Walker Payne 
Estates will soon launch the 
15-Oat conversion of Christ- 
church in Kew Road, built in 
1893-94, at prices from 
£135,000 to £350,000 through 
Chancellors or Feathexstone 
& Leigh. 

■ Chancellors, Richmond 
( 0181-940 1575); Featherstone 
& Leigh, Richmond ( 0181-940 
2255); Jackson-Stops. Yeovil 
( 01935-74066 Knight Frank. _ 
London (0171-824 8171);' 
Phillips & Stubbs, Rye 
(01797-227338); Save Britain’s 
Heritage, London (0171-228 
3336); Savills, Stamford 
(01780-766222). 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


international: 


SMITHS GORE 


John Cleg« & C" 



WALES, ABERDOVBY 

A substantial Grade II Listed country boose with 
adjoining catering and dormitory accommodation. 
Situated in a delightful coastal setting adjacent to 
the Snowdonia National Park and formerly used 
as an activity centre. 

3 cottages. Gardens, parkland and agricultural land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 38.55 ACRES (15.6 Ha) 


Apply Lichfield Office Tel : 01543 251221 


SOURDEN WOOD 

Speyside Morayshire 

418.7 Hectares/1,034.6 Acres 

An important sale of an exceptional 
commercial forest with high amenity appeal 
set in spectacular countryside. 

• High yielding pine and spruce crops 

• Potential for immediate income 

• Excellent internal and external access 

• Roe deer stalking 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE 

Guide Price: £825,000 

Contact Jon Lambert 


2 Ruthmd Square. Lcf inburyh I' M I 2 AS 
[VI: hi 31 22'> SSIMI l a\:l'l.'l 22‘> 4S2" 
email: vdinlHtr^hrti iuhnclo^y.co.iik 


BRADLEY HUDSONS 


""I ! 


NORTH DEVON 
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KENT - Hythe 

Splendid 
Edwardian boose 

in unique position 
overlooking En glish 
Channel and golf coarse. 
5 bed, 3 bath, 3 recep., 
snooker room, 
swimming pool, 
approx. 1 acre gardens. 
Guide price £320,000 
Freehold. 

Contact Champion & Co-, Tel: 01303 200666 
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EWART HUNTLEY 


A PERSONAL 
BUYING SERVICE 

for Loudon and 
the Cotswolds 

STEPHEN PERKS 
01451 850801 or 
0171584 4060 


COUNT RY 
LETTINGS 
ANGELA HIBBARD 
01451 850793 


i (IF! I-'XPERIKNCKD YIKW 


PETERBOROUGH 

London 45 mins 


A selection of luxury apatrnents for sateancf to fe* 
In the FWK^lRALfiy OF WlONACd -. •> 




and personal taxation advantages, muWBngud staff of your Wvice. 

20 Boulevard desMoutins, . ■ . 
MC98000 MONACO /; ! 

Tel: <377) 93 50 30 70 Fax: (377) 932&B6 72 .•< 
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CANNES - SAINT-JEAN CAP-FERRAT - SAINT-WUAOE VB«CE > SAINT-TROPEZ • ' MONTE CARLO 


ISLE OF MAN 

Extensive Country House with Cottage 






Short walk from Coastal Nature Reserve. 
Views to Mull of Galloway. 
Peaceful rural location. 

34 fL Lounge, 5/6 Beds., 3 Baths in all. 
Airport 45 mins. Ramsey 15 mins. 
Chrystals Chartered Surveyors 
Tbl; (01624) 812236 Fax: 814661 


RELOCATION FIFE 

MOVING TO THIS POPULAR AREA OF SCOTLAND ? 


WE CAN HELP FIND YOUR 
IDEAL PROPERTY. 

FOR EXPERT, INDEPENDENT, FRIENDLY ADVICE 


Tel/Fax: 01337 870302 


FERADA ASSOCIATES LTD 

WILTSHIRE 

Baydon, Nr Newbury 
Junction 14 on M4 

Picturesque dratted cottage with beautiful arnkpie fumhnro comprising 

three double bedrooms, dressing room, two bathroofitt with Aowcfs, 

drawing room <vtft fireplace, dining room f/f kitchen, study and utility roori- 
GCH. Garage with sraffAtJUtny QaL landscaped garden and paved patio. 
Available now Tor LONG TERM RENTAL 
£2JOOO fte tt&Mh net. 



. Dcnchcd 4 receptions, 6 ted*, 

3 baths. indoor pool, dr mhfcr garage. 
£295,096 

PIMM or Pmb 00 3575 315S67 


Clark SccrtHardan 


NRULPHA. 

BY TENDER - 23/4/97 
A dunning cwvinwd corn min 
occupying afetndng beck side position. 

20' UVmg/Wiicten. dining rm. 
silting n, 5 Ms. shower and Mum. 
App S acres wooded grab 

4 St AadrrwY C h nd i pii 
CmabrtoCVU 7STE 
Ttfc MAS Ml 541 FnM7MHSS7S 


PERTHSHIRE. 

KIN LOCH RAVNOCH, 
Substantial Vktorim Hoove 

5 bedrooms. 2 public reams, 
baihroam. shower room, fctarhen. 

Mu* sell. mV accept Tim 
offer of £65.000. 

TM: 0131 657 1718 


LUCERNE - 
SWITZERLAND 

c wbit lo LoearnM dartmg Eatt&r • 
Sbon/toag-icrm, live-long rental* of 
tarary & exceptional Apartments; 
1 to -i bedrooms; ax Ihe take shore 
m centre town. 

CaD & arrange a stay to Yixti us and 
have a tour of our property on 23rd 
March do Mid-April 1997. 

RESIDENCE NATIONAL 
LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, 
phone +4MI-4I9 OS 08 
hue +41-41-419 OS IB 
. h Hpz/ftrwwJjolri-aa liouaLcfa 


TUSCANY 

3 House Son Available in 
6 House Development 
Flistortc site 20 mini Slcm 
2-4 bedrooms, bugs rec, 
tame A garden. OH. nugnificeni 

60ft. pooL Mninmnw 

Rir colour brochure. 

Tel or Fan: l39) S77-7D705S 


Switzerland 
Montreux 

Ijfa-tidc villa whh private port and 
extensive grounds SFR l JiOG.OOO. 
also chairs ft ape in beu kratiou. 

DE LARA & PARTNERS 
Id: UK 0181 742 0708 
ftar 0181 742 «S6* 


TUSCANY INSIDE uuu 
Property spedafias in . 
ewtyiWhgakJandbeaufflul 
Catari Diana Levrts Moore, 
Licensed Agent 
TfeUFax 439 578 26 55 67 
E-MaS lew»nocwB@i1bsci 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
Uarbata Omens. For tafanrtarkjn & 
Pifcnnstrmo 0181 0033751 anytime. 
Fax 3599 


Frau 7? 

Riviern 


VBLAMOURA 

ALGARVE 

MapaQcem vOle • 6 bedroom and 
5 bathrooms. Overlooking Pitfalgotf 
couraatiOKr to marina. Landscaped 
gertent. L* rnNle« kiteten, L-«hapod 
lounge, dbl garage -itwiy extras, . 
Tbp quality furnishing*. 

billy fumtent 
WX - fuwNQ pwaibte. 

asofioo 

W Owner: 0B3S 189321207 


FRENCH PROPERTY 

news 

Monthly old, new & ski 
properties, legal column 
etc. Ask for your FREE 
copy now,; - 
Tel: 081 347 1S34 


DORDOGNE- 

300sffOMIaRTdKUubi40«am' 

- Larg® bnm & swlmrrtno poal.’ ■ 
BooudfijBy mmorfid. 5 bedrooms. 
3t38throwns,lourigtl8W : 
W8*on/dhiirxL«X>m. . 
£15,000 pa wtnbfahud Incomn. ' 
.Prt«iaCR0»l?F . 
TW: 01222521048 


UMRBELLA AhEA -up to 1000 toHtt 
mnoMtomiihln MlOtanlnMMIaiM 
on 'FmphGitoBBOO 1B8tfll*or01B1448- 
3587. . • 



QUINTA DO LAGO & 
VALE DO LOBO AREAS 
Superb land plots and 
bow & rank golf, sea 
-andcoanuyprapsiics. 


THE HARCOLRT , 

PROPERTY SHOP | 


ALGARVE FBKEFHONE: 
.0800.962147 .. 



SWFfW«JOE 
1991 Uoajryv®iCjnfflvar1 
■■ nrTbulbtiM. ' 

dtiwTWFm-^863-'- 


amMri 


. renewed 
’ £50,000.- 
Taft 01962 669573 
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- the 
star of this 
season 

Tidying away the remains of winter, Robin Lane 
Foxdr earns up plans for springtime splendour 


he Easter holiday 
rounds off a fan- 
tastic run for 
.. English gardeners 
who have had a 
but unsurpassed. 
My holiday advice is 
yourselves in the 
by setting about the 
■late mulching and 
edging which is 
to be badly 
after the warm 
Easter is A chance to 
but it is not all 
and forced labour. 

to look up and 
to envisage some- 
more beautiful as 
plan for the next 

a sucker for early- 
spring plants 
they flower here 
of the country- 
looks like steppe- 
possibilities have 
ly evident at 
spiring show, over- 
attended last 
all . looked up and 
caught some help- 
from the spring 
They are in my 
as I turn to tidy- 
remains of win- 
borders. 

upper level the 
i; undoubtedly the 
Ambitious gar- 
& consult the 
Nurseries, 
Redruth, Com- 
icb: draws on the 
bbnbctibns of magno 
other shrubs at 
'and other. Cornish 
year. Bum- 
iws magnolias in 
which are way 
those of us with cold 
uiuad a limey soil, 
are able to think of 
for. your children's 
you should investi- 
special forms of 
Sprengeri and oth- 
,1 of which will 


probably not flower for the 
first decades of their life. 

Those of you with less 
patience should choose the 
pure white form of Magnolia 
Soulangeana before all oth- 
ers. It will grow on a limey 
soil and the pure white flow- 
ers of its Alba Superba form 
are the outstanding sight of 
the family. If you cannot 
find roam for a tree which 
will eventually be 20ft high, 
remember you can train thm 
type of magnolia very well 
against a wall or house. 
They flower when relatively 
young and are easy to please 
if you prepare the ground 
thoroughly with rotted 
manure to a depth of 34ft, 
plant your specimen and 
leave it alone. 

At ground 
level, it is the 
season of 
alpines and 
small hardy 
plants 

They must face west or 
south to be safe from damag- 
ing spring frosts, although 
the shrubs themselves are 
very hardy. They are the 
essential first move in any 
new garden, so essential that 
I forgot them for the first 
four years of my present gar- 
den's life. 

Their companions in 
everyone's canopy are the 
many forms of primus. The 
flowering cherries and 
almonds have been spectacu- 
lar this spring, but some- 
times I am asked for forms 
with good leaves and an 
upright shape which can be 
used in a line along a wall or 
up a small drive. The best 
here is Primus Umeniko. 


which has particularly fresh 
green leaves and is not too 
heavy when the flowers have 
gone. The flowers them- 
selves are a single white, 
more rounded than some of 
their close relations. They 
make a brief but significant 
impact. At the March Lon- 
don show, some unfamiliar 
primus were on show, 
including Prunus Hessel 
with small white flowers, 
shown by Bluebell Nurseries 
in Derbyshire. 

Down at ground level, the 
season of alpines and small 
hardy plants is in full swing. 
1 am glad to have acquired 
some easy and dear-col- 
oured variations of primrose 
over the years. The white 
Devon Cream pale blue 
Iris Mainwaring are worth 
every penny of the £2.50 or 
so which you may hesitate 
to spend on a primrose. A 
good range is now offered by 
Veryans Plants, Glebe. Cary- 
ton, Okehampton, Devon, 
which has also come up with 
one called Primula Miss 
Luck. Its leaves are a bronze- 
green, like the better-known 
Garry ard varieties, and its 
flowers are profuse in a 
shade of pale pink-lilac. I 
bought one on sight, know- 
ing it will make a marvel- 
lous edging when divided in 
a shady border. 

I hope ambitious garden- 
ers are aware of the superb 
range of small and alpine 
plants now offered by Edron 
Nurseries, Cokfingham, Eye- 
mouth, Berwickshire. The 
owner, Jim Jermyn, has 
been joined by one of our 
supreme alpine profession- 
als, Ron McBeath, who made 
such a mark in the alpine 
department of the Botanic 
Gardens in Edinburgh. 

In London we were given a 
superb taste of the rare 
plants these growers already 
offer. It was so good that the 



First choice lor the less patient Magnotia Sotdangeana ‘Alba Superba* 


RHS judges did not give it a 
gold medal Perhaps they did 
not share my excitement at 
the sight of the finest of all 
pale blue hepaticas, the leg- 
endary pale blue Media x 
Ballardii in frill flower. The 
nursery has no stock for sale 
of this superb hardy plant, 
first bred and honoured in 
the 1930s and now largely 
lost to cultivation. It does, 
however, have a wide range 
of flie smaller plants which 
can add such distinction to 
front gardens, even outside 


the climate of Scotland. 

We are all becoming famil- 
iar with the blue, pink-red 
and yellow forms of the vari- 
able corydalia. In 1986, 1 now 
learn, the famous flexuosa 
form was first discovered in 
Szechwan, from where it was 
further collected in 1989 by a 
British team. Variations are 
now quite common in the 
local nursery trade and are 
recognisable as those plants 
with small, electric blue 
flowers, like the crest of a 
lark, and the finely cut 


leaves with a glaucous tinge 
or a flush of purple. Thou- 
sands of people now buy it 
each spring, in the form 
called Pere David, as the 
purple-leaved Blue Panda, or 
in other forms still coming 
forward from field collec- 
tions. Its blue relations used 
to be the most difficult of 
small alpines outdoors. Of 
the newly found forms, the 
experts say: “Lift the plant 
tear it apart replant the tiny 
divisions and you cannot 
fail." 


On The Move 

Friendly 
wall act 


S hared walls and 
fences have for ages 

been causes of some 
discord between 
neighbours - but not for 
much longer. Orders were 
recently laid before parlia- 
ment to bring the Party 
Wall Act 1996 into force on 
July 1. 

The act is the brainchild 
of John Anstey, of char- 
tered surveyors Anstey 
Horne, who has specialised 
in. party wall law and prac- 
tice for 33 years. 

In London, party wall 
rows are not a problem 
thanks to the London 
Building Act 1939, which 
provides a relatively cheap 
and simple system of arbi- 
tration. The new act wifi 
repeal the London-only 1939 
act, extending its principles 
to cover the whole country. 

Taylor Joynson Garrett, 
solicitors, says the act 
makes clear that both own- 
ers of a party wall own 
their half and have rights 
over the other half. To 
build a new party wall on 
the boundary, an owner 
must give a month's notice 
in detail to the neighbour. 

The best way to do that, 
says Anstey. is to go and 
talk to them. If the two par- 
ties agree and the wall/ 
fence has planning permis- 
sion (if needed), it can be 
erected and the bill divided. 

If the neighbours cannot 
agree, the wall must stay 
within the proposer’s prop- 
erty', although footings and 
foundations may project 
into next door provided 
there is compensation for 
damage or disturbance. For 
work on an existing wall, 
two months' notice is 
needed from one owner, 
while the other may serve a 
counter-notice with modifi- 
cations to the proposal. 

The act covers excava- 
tions within 3m of a neigh- 
bour's building if they go 
below the foundations. The 
digging party may have to 
bear the extra cost of 
underpinning or strength- 


ening next door's walls. 

In disputes, the act 

allows a chartered surveyor 
to arbitrate, with a right or 
appeal within 14 days to 
county court. 

Windmill 

New p r operties an the mar- 
ket include a windmill and 
two wate rmills . The wind- 
mill at Rest on in Kent is an 
old post mill dating from 
1716, now listed grade I, 

selling with a pretty brick 
Mill House. Knight Frank 
(01892-515035) asks for 
£350,000. The house needs 
modernising. 

KF is also selling, with 
Lambert & Foster (01892- 
832325), Bartley Mill near 
Tunbridge Wells, which 
still has its machinery and 
min pond, 42 acres, for 
£495,000. 

In Gloucestershire, the 
mill stream for Kemble Mill 
near Cirencester is a tribu- 
tary of the river Thames a 
few miles down from its 
source. Ibe mill is defbnct 
and has become a staff cot- 
tage for the main house, 
which comes with 13 acres 
and an island between the 
mill stream and the river. 
Jackson-Stops (01285- 
653334) asks for £850,000, to 
include a heated pool and a 
floodlit tennis court. 

Historic houses 

The new edition of Hud- 
son's Historic Houses and 
Gardens (£6.95) is just out, 
packed with information on 
the offerings and opening 
times of a vast range of 
properties, including those 
that open for just a few 
days a year to satisfy the 
requirements of inheri- 
tance tax exemptions or 
public grants for repairs. 

It also gives a list of prop- 
erties bolding a licence for 
civil weddings (following 
the Marriage Act 1995). 


Gerald Cadogan 
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CHestertons 


MONTAGU SQUARE, W1 

1,000 sq. ft. 14 foot high ceiling to 
rception rm and main bed, with 2/3 beds, 
period conversion in Wl’s only wholly 
residential garden square. 

£325,000 L/H 

Hyde Park: 0171 262 5060 


Westminster, 

SW1 

2 bed, 2 bath, 2nd floor 
apartment within 
impressive newly built 
development, enjoying 
stunning direct river 
views both up and 
downstream. Features 
include parking, 
security and a high 
specification. 

173 yr lease 
£485,000 STC 



Krmphtsbridge, 

Recently modernised 
and extended period 
mews house within a 
central and convenient 
gated mews off 
Lowndes Square. 
Recep, 3 beds, 2 baths 
(1 c/s), study. 

LH (approx 62 yr) 
£485,000 

JSA Strutt & Parker 0171 
235 9959 




Debenham 


Thorpe 


0171 2350008 
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KENWOOD, LONDON - NW11 

An ooku«I<« MKW beuse wife «mUwu Ittam hcOM«. toratnd in® kfeMy "S®** ***** 
Mjmp OB i l Vttiflgwd to Hc«h. 

: Or*D« aOmnCc haB. ASi napuon pjow. room bedroo™. •> talhrotwa. showtr nxnu. 

' indoor ewRuhAte pooJ with IiiimI. sauna, lounge and Michcn ^ 

C«Wl astfege d riv e w ay Kor jantra with tenn» eoim. terraces. lawi® and 
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Jofat Selling Agents, Hamptons. Tel: 01 71 7948222 

Gfentree Tfch 0181 458 751 1 


A PERSONAL 
BUYING SERVICE 
SPECIALISING 
IN THE ACQUISITION 
OF PRIME HOUSES 
AND FLATS IN 
CENTRAL LONDON 
FOR INVESTMENT 
OR OCCUPATION. 


Overlooking Hyde Park 
and London landmarks 

1 7th and 8th floor with 750 sq. j 

ft. 

of south and west facing roof | 
terraces. 2 beds, 2 baths (one 
e/s), kitchen, drawing room 
and 

dining room. Secure garage 


LIZ ECKERSLEY OR 

STEPHEN PERKS 


BUSSES 


i 


TEL: 0171 584 4060 
FAX? 0171 584 893? 


fill KMT Kli M M) VIKU 


Total privacy. 

£500k + offers. 

TUs 0181 953 1307 
Fax: 0181 207 4989 

LONDON W1 Near to Setfridges, 
sfcjtfo, £100 pw. Serviced. Ttf*. 
0171 835 4787 


BUYING 
residential! 
PROPERTY 

|ro let produces high returns.] 
Capital required from 
only £20,000. 

SENATE 

INTERNATIONAL 
provide a complete 
package service for: 
LONDON let 0171 408 2444 1 
EDINBURGH tel: 0131 
223638 

CAMBRIDGE ret 01223 
300012 

OXFORD lei: 01865 556002 


INTKHNATIONAJ. 1‘RUI’LRl Y < ONM j.j WPS 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

ARABLE FARMER 

Seeks Investors for 
Agricultural Trading 
Opportunity 

Subject ro Contract Bock or Lease Back Arrangements 
(May he eligible for Reinvestment Relief vs 40%) 


SarlDs^iamfiwd: 01788 766222 
Corn act; Sunn Paion/John Broadbent 
c-ireul:joo-bTOudbcra@ravills.co,uk 


1^ { Satillj C*ibrt»th OfltciJ 6 Airociation, Woiltjwidt 
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Former Grand Prix ace Peter Gethin at his driving school in West Sussex. There is, nowhere on the road to explore the capabiBties of the car or the driver hi safety 1 


Performance driving 


Speed: putting no one 
but yourself at risk 

John Griffiths discovers that a new breed is taking over race circuits everywhere 


F ormer grand prix 
driver Peter 
Gethin uses a 
more sedate sport 
to draw his anal- 
ogy. “Look, if I’m a keen 
golfer. I don't want to spend 
all my time on the putting 
green, do I? Golf doesn't 
make sense unless you can 
get out on the fairway and 
put in some good, hard, sat- 
isfying drives." 

The point being made by 
Gethin, who still holds the 
record for the fastest aver- 
age speed recorded in a 
grand prix (150.75mph at 
Monza in 1971), concerns not 
so much sport as road con- 
gestion. 

In particular, he is talking 
about one of modern motor- 
ing's major paradoxes: the 
extraordinary revival in 
demand throughout devel- 
oped world markets for 
sporting and high-perfor- 
mance cars. It comes at the 
very time that traffic conges- 
tion is making their full per- 
formance unusable for most 
owners and in most circum- 
stances. 

Demand is indeed soaring. 
The waiting list for Mer- 
cedes' new SLK sports car is 
two years. Such has been the 
clamour for Porsche’s new 
Boxster that Valine t, a Finn- 
ish engineering group, has 
been hired to supplement 
production. Rover cannot 
build MGFs fast enough, par- 
ticularly For Japan where it 
sometimes can be difficult to 
get out of second gear. 

Common sense is not the 
main driver of new car mar- 
kets - something for which 
makers can be grateful- If it 


were, four-wheel drive 
vehicles would have 
remained the province of 
farmers. Instead, an industry 
has grown up which is dedi- 
cated to providing off-road 
thrills for owners whose 
adventures otherwise might 
be confined to thudding into 
urban potholes.' 

A similar, and parallel, 
industry is emerging for the 
sporting motorist. It is 
springing up internationally 
and is mainly, but not neces- 
sarily. based on or around 
motor racing circuits. 

This industry is made up 
of performance driving 
schools and corporate enter- 
tainment organisers: limited- 
liability clubs leasing cir- 
cuits to hold track driving 
days for their rapidly 
increasing memberships; 
and, not least, performance 
car-makers themselves, guid- 
ing owners and potential 
owners subtly down the road 
to addiction - and repeat 
orders for their expensively- 
engineered products. 

In Germany, where the era 
of unrestricted autobahn 
speeds might eventually be 
ended by common EU speed 
limits, anyone can now drive 
one of the world’s most. evoc- 
ative circuits, the 14-mile 
“old" Nurburgring. It costs 
only a few Deutschmarks a 
lap and speeds are limited 
only by fear or determina- 
tion. Belgians, subject to 
some instruction, can do the 
same at Zolde. a few miles 
from Brussels. France has 
Magny-Cours. in the south, 
which has become a magnet 
for dozens of track experi- 
ence organisers. 


In the UK, which has a 
density of motor racing cir- 
cuits greater than any other 
country, almost every track 
is being used as much for 
off-highway escapism as for 
actual racing. Grouped 
under a fledgling trade body, 
the Association of Racing 
Drivers' Schools (ARDS), the 
industry is already dissipat- 
ing the on-highway frustra- 
tions of more than 10.000 
drivers a year. Road safety 
organisations such as the 

In Germany, 
anyone can 
drive the 
Nurburgring. 
Speeds are 
limited only 
by fear or 
determination 

RAC and Automobile Associ- 
ation welcome the trend 
because it removes one more 
potential danger from the 
roads. 

Gethin himself, for more 
obvious reasons, also wel- 
comes it. His own perfor- 
mance driving course busi- 
ness, based, mainly at 
Goodwood in west Sussex, 
has been a major benefi- 
ciary. “Most chaps are kids 
at heart. They get into a car 
and they just want to drive 
it well or go fast," he says. 

“But they realise now that 
with the technology of mod- 
ern cars - fantastic perfor- 


mance. fantastic brakes - 
there is nowhere on the road 
to explore the capabilities of 
the car or the driver in safe- 
ty." 

As Gethin talks, Ferraris 
and a Lamborghini roar by. 
“The chap with the Lam- 
borghini comes to us four 
times a month and he 
spends two. hours a day with 
different cars - he bas about 
a dozen. It’s like a therapy. 
He just gets better and bet- 
ter and enjoys it more and 
more.” 

Many of Gethin's custom- 
ers come directly through 
Ferrari or Aston Martin. 
Both offer courses as part of 
their new car sales packages. 
Porsche does likewise, but in 
close association with the 
Porsche Club of Great 
Britain. PCGB organises 
track driving days around 
the country almost through- 
out the year. Invariably, 
they are over-subscribed. 

Two UK national bodies, 
the S9 and 96 clubs. lease 
circuits throughout Europe. 
These clubs, and other oper- 
ators such as The Circuit 
Club, stress that the typical 
participant is far removed 
from the over-moneyed 
young teare.ways that many 
might suspect 

"Their minimum age is 
certainly in the 30s; most are 
in the 40s or older, ” says 
Gethin. “We get a lot of 
people from the City, partic- 
ularly the commercial and 
investment banks. They usu- 
ally come to us originally on 
a corporate day. one organ- 
ised by Ferrari or Aston 
themselves, or maybe a big 
Mercedes or other dealer. 


They get to like the circuit 
work and later start bring- 
ing their own cars down." 

Performance driving origi- 
nally meant supercars such 
as Ferraris, Lamborghinis or 
Aston Martins. “But we're 
now at the stage where even 
Volvo make a performance 
car," says Gethin. “I think it 
might not be long before all 
manufacturers offer such 
courses, wherever they're 
held, as part of the standard 
sales package." 

Gethin estimates that busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold 
since circuit-based activities 
began taking off in the late 
1980s. and other operators 
agree. Leicestershire's Mal- 
lory Park school has a 
steady stream of corporate 
days, as do the main circuits 
under the control of Kent- 
based Brands Hatch Leisure 
- Brands Hatch itself. Chil- 
ton Park and Snetterton. 

Already, the industry is 
beginning to evolve. No lon- 
ger are courses necessarily a 
one-day affair with a soggy 
sandwich eaten in the pad- 
dock. Multi-day, multi-coun- 
try packages, complete with 
hotels, celebration dinners 
and celebrity drivers guest- 
ing as speakers, are being 
packaged by Gethin, The 
Circuit Club and others. 

Is the industry just a fad 
or does it have a long-term 
future? Even the operators 
are not sure. But, keeping in 
mind the predictions or traf- 
fic experts that present con- 
gestion could double by 
early next century, even the 
most ardent of motoring 
enthusiasms might eventu- 
ally be smothered. 


A Move 


so 


make 


Small is beautiful at Daihatsu. Stuart Marshall 
braves Roman roads and traffic to prove the point 


D riving in Rome's 
rush hour is not 
for the faint In 
heart The cars - 
even, worse, the scooters - 
come at you from all direc- 
tions. IE, out of respect for 
your car's pristine paint- 
work. you hesitate for a split 
second, the encounter will 
be lost But look the other 
driver straight in the eye, 
keep going, and he or she - 
and I have to say that 
Rome's elegant women driv- 
ers are every bit as aggres- 
sive and opportunistic as the 
men - will give way. 

Well, usually. The scraped 
bumpers and body dents of 
about one in five Roman 
cars - even almost new ones 
- show that it does not 
always work. The terrifying 
scooter riders, mostly young 
and bare-headed and often 
travelling two-up, ignore 
double white lines and treat 
a red light as a basis for 
negotiation, not an order to 
stop. 

They pause momentarily, 
see if they can get across the 
junction without hitting any- 
thing and, if SO, C8*Ty OIL 
(“Just like pedal cyclists in 
London," did I hear someone 
say?) 

There is, however, a differ- 
ence between Londoners and 
Romans. In London, rush- 
hour drivers often behave 
like territorial animals. 
Stray into their space and 
there is at least a scowl, at 
worst physical assault 
In Rome, the jockeying for 
position, the wrong-side 
overtaking, the dash by two 
cars for a one-car traffic gap, 
Is played as an elaborate 
game rather than waged as a 
form of guerilla warfare. 

I was there to drive two erf 
the latest Japanese mini- 
multi-purpose vehicles, the 
Daihatsu Move and Grand 
Move. Some of the roads 
appear to have had little 
maintenance since Julius 
Caesar was a lad. and the 
broken tarmac and sunken 
cobblestones on even main 
highways give suspensions 
and tyres a hard time. Sur- 
prisingly, the two little cars 
dealt most competently with 
the bone-shaking surfaces. 

The Move really is like 
nothing else available in 
Britain at present. At lift 
(3.3m) long and 4ft llin 
(1.39m) wide, it is far shorter 
and narrower than a Rover 
100 Metro but so much taller 
- 5ft 8in (1.7m) compared 
with 4ft 7in (L38m) - that it 
is unbelievably roomy 
inside. Even young Romans 
who gave it the once over 
were amused and approving. 
I even got away with stray- 
ing accidentally into bus/ 
taxi lanes once or twice. The 
police must have thought 


my Move was a new kind of 
minicab. You sit up rather 
than slump down Into the 
seats, and the screen and 
side windows are so big that 
risibility is panoramic. 

Four doors make it so easy 
to enter and leave that a 
Move could appeal to the 
elderly and rheumatic as 
much as the young and nim- 
ble. The tailgate is hinged 
vertically on the offside, so 
the luggage hay is easy to 
get at when the Move is 
parked at the kerbside. 

With a three-cylinder, 847 
cc engine producing only 42 
horsepower, the Move is no 
flier, hut it held 70 xnph (113 
kph) easily on the auto- 
strada. In town, smart work 
with the five-speed gearshift 
and a heavy foot on the' 
accelerator was sometimes 
needed to keep up with the 
pack. Daihatsu claims a sen- 
sible driver might achieve 53 
mpg (5.3 1/I00km) on a jour- 
ney. 

With some give and take 
from the front-seat occu- 

Even young 
Romans who 
gave it the 
once over 
were amused 
and approving 

pants, two adults can travel 
comfortably in the back. 
And there is still far more 
luggage space than one 
expects of most very small 
cars. The back seats fold for- 
ward, doubling the size of 
the load floor, or lay flat to 
trans f orm the interior into a 
double bed. 

The Move will be in UK 
showrooms within the nest 
two weeks, priced from 
£7,200 on the road, taxed for 
12 mnnths and with a three- 
year, tmlimitod mileage war- 
ranty. Automatic transmis- 
sion (£500) and air-contfition- 
ing (£550) are optional 
extras. There-, is no power 
assistance for the steering 
but, in so small and light a 
car, I did not miss it . . .- 

The (hand Moveis Jbaped. 
more conventionally' and 
looks like a cross between a 
normal five-door 'estate car 
and one of the new genera- 
tion of small MPVs, such as 
die Renanlt Magane Scenic 
or Toyota Picnic. At 13ft Sin 
(4.05m, it is much longer 
than a Move but still .very 
compact - a Ford Escort 
estate is lQin (25cm) longer - 
but the Move towers, over 
the tiny Grand Move, which 
is nearly 4in (9.5czn) lower. 

With a LS-litre, fom-eyfin*. 
der engine, producing more 


than twice the Move’s 
power, the Grand Move was 
nippy in rush-hour Rome. 
On a family trip to the south 
of France, I reckon it would 
hold the 130kph (Slmph) 
aut or o u te Unfit without feel- 
ing ‘ stressed or sounding 
frantic. 

In the Alban HTRs, it han- 
dled hairpin bends confi- 
dently and made, light work 
of steep gradients. With 
standard 1 power-assisted 
steering, a tight turning cir- 
cle of just under 38ft (9J2m) 
and commanding .all-round 
visibility, it, was easier to 
park than many a smaller 
car. 

The ride was buoyant. 
Only the polished granite 
boulders of parts of the Via 
Appia, literally unchanged 
.since' Roman times, made it 
heave up and down. What 
could they have felt like to 
wooden- wheeled chariot 
drivers? 

The Grand Move does not 
fit any of the conventional 
categories. Although based 
on the platform of the Dai- 
hatsu Charade hatchback, it 
is roomier because it is 
taller. Four adults fit into it 
comfortably without squash- 
ing and it will take five at a 
pinch. The interior is as 
adaptable as the Move’s, 
only bigger. 

Owners could expect at 
least 40 mpg<7 1/lQ0km), pro- 
viding they, did not spend 
too much time .cruising fast 
on motorways. Building a 
car taller to make ft roomier 
inevitably increases its fron- 
tal area and aerodynamic 
drag. Pushing air aside at 70 
mph (113 kph) barns for 
more fuel than it does at 
lower speeds. 

.The Grand Move will also 
go on sale, in Britain early in 
April at £lL500 t key in hand 
and taxed for a year. The top 
model Grand Move Plus, 
with: air-conditioning. ABS 
brakes, alloy wheels, heated 
mirrors* electric windows 
and a. load L bay cover, ..will 
cost -£13,500. - 

Daihatsu, in which Toyota 
has a 33 per cent equity 
stake, Tnakpg only small and 
very small cars; four-wheel 
drives anti-vans..- a. total of 
. mare than 800,000 last year, 
ha the UK, the Sportrak and 
Fourtrak on/off-roaders have 
dominated Daihatsu sales, 
but the emphasis is chang- 
ing. In a few months, the 
bulk of its UK registrations 
will.be cals such as the Cha- 
rade. Move and Grand Move. 

Small is beautiful to Dai- 
hatsu. Among new products 
in-thfiipopehhe is an on/afT- 
road lifestyle 4x4, due to go 
oh sale early in 1998, that 
will be a baby brother for 
Sportrak .and a competitor 
for Land Rover’s Freelander, 
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B y day, Okkie Moa- 
terie wears a con- 
servative suit and 
tie. In his spare 
time, though, the deputy 
president director of Indon- 
esia’s largest listed bank 
strips off his office costume 
and reveals a darker side. 

Clad in black trousers, an 
eagle-emblazoned T-shirt 
with cut-off sleeves, and 
flaunting a tattoo on his 
arm. this top executive at 
Bank Internasional Indon- 
esia has been spotted trail- 
blazing his Harley Davidson 
amid Java's rice paddies. 

Monterie is no eccentric. 
Rather, he is among a grow- 
ing number of Indonesian 
executives who have traded 
in their weekend rounds at 
the golf course for a spin on 
a Harley bike in the com- 
pany of like-minded coL- 
leagues. 

“This is much more fun," 
he chuckles. “When you 
spend 14 hours a day doing 
banking, you want to do 
something completely differ- . 

exit." 

Indonesia's Harley David- 
son club, with chapters 


The Harley Davidson experience 


Angels, yes - but Hell’s Angels? Never 

Indonesia’s top executives are swapping pinstripes for leathers at weekends, says Manuela Saragosa 


mushrooming .throughout 
the main island of Java, esti- 
mates there are now about 
2.000 Harley owners in the 
country. That, it says, makes 
Indonesia one of Asia’s larg- 
est markets for a bike, that 
ranks among America's 
most famous Icons. 

But Jakarta club members 
are keen to point out that 
Indonesian bikers are not 
rebeIs.“We are angels, not 
Hell’s Angels.” explains 
Robby Djohan, a Harley fan 
and retired president direc- 
tor of Bank Niaga. 

There is certainly nothing 
riotous about their excur- 
sions. On the road, Jakarta’s 
Harley riders - whose head- 
quarters in the south of the 
city is called the Eagle's 
Nest - Form loud, but neat, 
police-escorted convoys. A 


tour leader is appointed on 
each excursion and stops 
take place every’ two hours. 
Discipline is the key. 

Annual Harley Davidson 
get-togethers are a friendly 
affair, with clubs from neigh- 
bouring countries invited to 
attend. Wives are encour- 
aged to join the rides. And 
cross-border excursions to 
Malaysia and Thailand 
promise to do more for 
regional relations tban the 
Association of South-east 
Asian Nations. 

“The Harley brotherhood 
is world-wide.” says Djohan. 
"Cnee we are all together on 
our Harleys, we bond.” 
Beyond the heavy metal 
accessories common to both. 
Indonesia's bikers have little 
in common with their col- 
leagues in the US.- There are 



in biker mode: Indonesia's President Suharto 


no beer belly contests or 
drag races, and the long- 
limbed women in the court- 
yard at the Eagle's Nest do 
not sport the lesrther boots. 


body piercing and tight 
shorts worn by their western 
sisters. 

Indeed. Indonesia's Harley 
bikers have foupht hard to 


shrug off the hoodlum 
image. They hold annual 
fund-raising events for 
orphanages, plant trees to 
help make Jakarta green, 
and donate money to natural 
disaster relief funds. “We are 
fierce-looking, but we like to 
neutralise that. So. we have 
social events'to show we are 
not,” Monterie explains; 

He adds: “It’s a privilege to 
own a Harley in Indonesia. 
Most of us are executives 
and we feel there is some- 
thing’ we have to do for soci- 
ety. All Harley riders will 
agree that, because of the 
bike's sound, you might get 
carried away and find your- 
self too macho. A lot of 
people might not like that" 

Such self-restraint con- 
trasts sharply with the 
extravagance • of financing 


the Harley hobby. It costs Up' 
to $80,000, including import 
duties and various taxes, to 
bring a folly built model into 
the country. A .ban oh, 
imported bikes with fttigmnn ' 
over 250cc .-.-was .‘lifted 
recently .bat getting all the 
right, papers for a Harley is 
not a simple procedure. 

A way round some-of the. 
duties was for. would-be Har- 
ley bikers to . .takey-the 
machine apart, , import the 
parts and reassemble it in 
Indonesia. They got so good 
at it. that Djohan decided.it 
was time to goone-step- far- 
ther. The result was Indones- 
ia's first “national" motor- 
bike. based - on Harley- parts 
acquired in- the US and. cost- 
ing a more- modest $301000. ■- 

Christened, the : “Jatayu" 
after the eagle featured in a 


Javanese shadow, puppet 
show. 75-year-old President 
Suharto was the first proud 
. recipient earlier this year. A 
'fectoxy has been set np out- 
ride Jakarta and around 15 
bikes a month are being pro- 
; diiced. 

Indonesia’s love affoir 
. with Harleys has a lot to do 
withUS cinematic history 
of course - one thdWfe imW 
diately of such quintessen- 
. tial Harley riders as Marion 
Brando, Peter Fonda and 
Jack J^lcholsoru But there Is 
a strong link with the repub- 
lic's own earlier years. • 

V is because; after the 
nation achieved - indepen- 
dmee from Dutch colonial 
rule,. Harleys 'were used 
exclusively by the country's 
ndBfoty and police Indeed, 
many club members. SSe 

mflfia^ backgrounds; Indmw 

earn s Bariey Davidson ciuh 
-is headed by retired Mai Gen 
Hiridarto; fhefarmer ntw of 
Jakarta police.-:.- 
- -For them, the bike has 



close identification with, the 
authorities. • r- -. • 
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I kept right on, to the end of the road 



I drove up Interstate 95, 
over the Potomac 
River, and into Wash- 
ington DC In a reflec- 
tive mood. Also a tired 
mood. I had driven 15,000 
miles through four Canadian 
provinces and 26 American 
states. I had filled up at 
more gas stations, eaten 
more Big Macs, and slept a 
wary sleep in more strange 
towns than any person rea- 
sonably should. 

And now, after many 
weeks, I bad come full circle, 
completing a great loop that 
had taken me through every 
region of North America. 
What better place to finish 
than in Washington DC, the 
city from which the ideas 
a nd energy for building this 
vast nation had sprung? 

The sky was soggy and 
grey, but I was not going to 
let a little drizzle put me oft 
Like every other tourist who 
has ever come to Washing- 
ton, my first hankering was 
to see the country’s nerve- 
centre, the seat of the great- 
est power on the globe. I 
headed for the White House. 

“Please move that van. 
sirT 

Tbe voice was polite but 
firm, and issued from a 
stern-looking secret service 
man (not really, in his case, 
so secret at all; his car was 


I f you are weary of 
middling French hotels 
-surly proprietors, 
cardboard walls 
papered with carpet, the 
shower in a cupboard in the 
corner, the bath barely big 
enough for a seated Infant - 
then chambres d’hdte, or 
B&B d lafroTKnise, could be 
for you. 

Hie bed and breakfast 
formula, an idea once 
associated almost 
exclusively with the British, 
is being adapted 
increasingly by the French. 

There are several useful 
books, the best of which is 
the Guide de Charme des 
Matsons d’Bdte en France 
published in French, 
English, German and Dutch 
by Rivages (FFr129). An 
excellent tittle read, it 
starts with a summary of 
properties arranged by 
region (eg Aquitaine) which 
are further sub-divided into 
dCpartements (eg Dordogne, 
Gironde etc). Next comes a 
series of maps on which 
each of the Matsons d’Hdte 
is flagged with a number 


After seven months and 15,000 miles, Nicholas Woodsworth finishes his drive through north America. 
Appropriately enough he ends up in Washington, hoping for a glimpse of President Clinton. 


marked “Secret Service - 
Uniformed Division"). 

I had parked my van. 
Modestine, with some other, 
rather posher-looking cars 
on Executive Avenue 
directly behind the lawns of 
the White House. Like a 
score of other tourists stand- 
ing patiently in bright rain- 
coats by the iron railing 
there. I thought I might 
catch a glimpse of the great 
man himself. For, posed on 
the grass in front of us, its 
rotors slowly turning and its 
open hatch attended by an 
honour guard of ramrod- 
straight Marines in blue uni- 
forms with silver buttons, 
sat the presidential helicop- 
ter. 

At any moment a familiar 
figure would emerge from 
the White House. He would 
stride purposefully across 
the lawn and, before being 
swept away to some rendez- 
vous of unimaginable 
import, bestow upon us his 
youthful, reassuring grin. 
The world would be at rights 
with itself. That, at least, is 
the way I saw it 

“1 said move that van.” 

This was not, quite evi- 
dently, the way the man 


from the Uniformed Division 
saw it. I looked at bedrag- 
gled. beat-up-looking Modes- 
tine. How could anyone pos- 
sibly imagine she posed a 
security threat to the great- 
est power on earth? After 
dragging herself 15,000 miles 
around the continent, she 
barely had the energy to 
activate her indicator lights. 
The real reason for the 
Secret Service man's ire. 1 
believe, is that he thought 
her so shoddy-looking she 
might spoil the chief execu- 
tive's view and sense of pres- 
idential grandeur. On I 
moved. 

I did not really mind. I had 
a rendezvous of same import 
myself. Parked elsewhere, 1 
strolled off across the grassy 
expanse of the Man to the 
tall obelisk of the Washing- 
ton Monument. From there I 
made my way down the 
long, tree-lined Reflecting 
Pool, past the Vietnam veter- 
ans’ memorial, to a grand, 
hewn-marble monument As 
I approached, the sun 
emerged from a bank of 
clouds. It illuminated marble 
steps, a double row of col- 
umns. and behind them, the 
great stone-carved presence 
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of Abraham Lincoln sitting 
in wise, silent and gloomy 
contemplation. 

1 plonked myself down on 
the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial. X had a little con- 
templating of my own to do. 
Here before me. stretching 
down both sides of the Mall 
to the dome of the Capitol 
building, were the venerable 
institutions of state, symbols 
of America's greatness. Here 
were icons of great political 


power and military might, 
magnificent repositories of 
art and culture, administra- 
tive bodies of vast complex- 
ity. financial organisations 
of wealth and influence 
undreamed of by lesser 
nations. Here was America 
in all its glory. 

It was impressive. But 
somehow, I could not rid my 
mind of many of the less glo- 
rious aspects of America I 
had run across in recent 


weeksJHow was ft in such a 
nation, that one out of five 
citizens lives below the pov- 
erty level? That crime and 
drugs today make the side- 
walks of America life-threat- 
ening places? That racial 
hated burns down churches? 
That public education is 
aby smal, mass media medio- 
cre? That greed and develop- 
ment are despoiling the face 
of the country? 

America’s great consumer 
society, 1 was not the first 
one to reflect, sometimes 
appears intent on consuming 
itself. All these things 
caused me to hesitate before 
the US's great monuments to 
itself. 

But what, in the end. did 
my thoughts mattes? What 
counted were the people who 
called this home. Raising 
myself from the steps of the 
memorial, I wandered off to 
see what America’s recent 
im migrants — still outsiders 
like me, but with a real 
stake here - thought of their 
new country. 

Washington is, in fact, not 
one place, but two - a 
wealthy and sophisticated 
federal capital superimposed 
upon an impoverished 


southern city beset by all of 
modern America's ills. It 
was in Adams Morgan, far 
from the middle-class sub- 
urbs and part of this second, 
un official Washington, that I 
met some new Americans. 

A true Babel of languages 
aod cultures, Bohemian, off- 
beat Adams Morgan is the 
most ethnically diverse area 
in Washington. Walk along 
18th Street and you will find 
restaurants from India to 
Ethiopia, from El Salvador 
to Argentina- Wander the 
aisles of the Best Buy Super- 
market on Mount Pleasant 
Street, and you wQl read 
notices in Spanish, Vietnam- 
ese and sometimes even 
English. Amble down 
Columbia Road and yon will 
share the sidewalk with 
Guatemalan men who In 

straw cowboy hats and bro- 
ken shoes Hang about like 
ca mpe smas on market day. 

Why come to America, I 
asked Mezbah Alaxngir, a 
young Bangladeshi working 
part-time at the India Gate 
restaurant For its opportu- 
nity, he answered. Violence, 
political instability and dis- 
mal economic conditions 
made opportunities at home 


few and far between. In 
America. Alamgir told me, 
he is well on his way to a 
science degree. 

Elizabeth Duarte, a Salva- 
dorian selling music cas- 
settes from a sidewalk stall, 
had the same answer, oppor- 
tunity. Jama and Siefu, two 
hard-looking Ethiopians who 
park cars in a valet parking 
lot echoed her. So did Eric 
Leon, a Russian-.! e wis h shoe 
repairman from Moscow. 
Even Jaime, a Guatemalan 
selling stolen radios from a 
plastic shopping bag, told me 
there was more opportunity 
in America, more chance 
than, anywhere else to get 
ahead, to become what you 
want to be. It was like a cho- 
rus from West Side Story. 
Life may be troubling in 
America, hut it can be much 
more troubling elsewhere. 

1 returned to Modestine 
feeling chastened by these 
new Americans' enthusiasm. 
There is no one correct view 
of America, positive or nega- 
tive - it is too large, too 
complex, too foD of contr as ts 
to make simple pronounce- 
ments. There are as many 
views of the US. in feet, as 
there are highways across it 
One can only travel, and 
wonder, and choose the road 
that , looks the most promis- 
ing- . 


Bed and breakfast a la franchise 

Sue Style looks at how the French are increasingly offering a very British formula 


relating to each property. 
Every entry has a colour 
photograph, with a first 
section listing facilities 
(number of rooms available 
and prices, bath or shower, 
TV or not, dinner if 
available, sitting room, 
things to do on the 
premises/nearby and other 
Interesting information). A 
second section gives ja 
personal appraisal of the 
property. 

The French Government 
Tourist Office publishes a 
host of booklets, ranging 
from the tittle Chambres 
dTibte guides put out by 
Cites de France (one for 
each region) to the excellent 
Bmwenue au Chateau far 
western France which 
covers Normandy, Brittany, 
the Loire and 
Poitou-Chareate. They are 
available free at tourist 


offices and Syndicals 
d Initiative. 

On a visit to the Loire and 
Brittany we decided to put 
B&B French style to the 
test. First stop was at La 
Rabouillhre, near Cheverny, 
in the heart of chdteau 
country. The long, low, 
brick and timbered house 
looks as though it has been 
there for centuries. In fact 
Monsieur and Madame 
Thimoanier built it ten 
years ago, using old 
materials and following the 
Sologne style of 
architecture. Madame 
greeted os, accompanied by 
Hugo the yellow labrador, 
and showed ns to our 
delightful, small room with 
television, writing desk and 
bathroom. 

Next we were introduced 
to the house fridge, 
complete with local red and 


white wine and beer; a price 
list was stuck to the door. 
“Help yourselves and put 
the money in the piggy 
bank”, instructed Madame. 
Breakfast is served in 
summer at outside tables 
or, in bad weather, in the 
cosy, wood -panelled 
dining-cum-sitting room. 

Moving on down the 
Loire, we stayed at the 
Domaine de Mestre, an 
attractive complex of farm 
buildings which formerly 
belonged to the nearby 
estate of the Abbey of 
Fontevraud (final resting 
place of Richard the 
Lionheart). With 11 rooms 
this is one of the larger 
McnsaTis d'Hote, run by the 
Dange family who started 
up 17 years ago when B& B 
was unheard of in France. 

Dinner is offered - and 
highly recommended - 


served at separate tables in 
an appealing, low, vaulted 
white stone dining room. In 
the early evening Monsieur 
Dauge sets off across the 
courtyard to the cave to 
charge his bottle basket 
with the tipple for dinner. 


M adame is in the 
kitchen - 
when not 
running her 
luxury soap business, 
housed in one of the stable 
buildings across the 
courtyard. A daughter also 
helps out 
Brittany Is also 
well- furnished with B&B’s 
bat all are heavily booked 
in August - so plan well . 
ahead. We were referred by 
the owner of a beautiful, 
bat folly-booked property, 
near St Cast-le-Guiido. to a 
neighbour and friend whose 


place sounded idyllic. Billed 
as a chdteau with a view of 
the sea and direct access to 
the beach, it turned out to 
be a mournful mansion in a 
field with a distant view of 
the bay. 

Hie beach was 10 urinates 
away and had a camping 
and caravan site at one end 
and a coionie de vacances at 
the other. The room was 
huge and down-at-heel, the 
bedlinen elderly and the 
bathroom just about 
adequate. 

There were no other 
guests, but the house was 
filled with numerous (and 
noisy) children and 
grandchildren, whose 
crumbling lifestyle we felt 
we woe probably 
subsidising. We moved on 
sooner than planned. 

An excellent stop was In 
the depths of the Mayenne, 


north of Angers at the Logis 
du Bay. Monsieur and 
Madame Lefevbre are 
masters tn the art of 
B&Bing, and were . . 
previously in antiques - a 
fact apparent from the 
furniture. 

Nowadays the antiques .. 
have given way to a 
thriving driving instruction 
business - people come to 
learn how to drive horses 
and carriages. Guests can 
also book rides in the 
carriage with M Lefevbre. 
Our room was pure Laura 
Ashley and the four-poster 
bed comfortable as well as 
quaint The Lefevbres also 
offer dinner and take their 
role as hosts seriously. 

The Chdtean de Beanjeu, 
close to Sancerre, made a 
peaceful and beautiful last 
stop. A 16th century 
turreted castle with a stable 


E urosceptics would 
feel at home in Flak- 
stad. When Norweg- 
ians decided in a ref- 
erendum not to join the 
European Union, this was 
the commune which, propor- 
tionately. produced the big- 
gest vote against. It was 
clearly to do with the stock- 
fish. 

Flaks tad is a defiant sort 
of place. There Is a church 
with an onion steeple, dating 
from 1780, in which the origi- 
nal timbers were Russian 
and came from a wrecked 
ship. Green mountains rise 
abruptly from the sea, their 
tops scarfed in cloud. Bog 
cotton quivers on wet grass. 
Arctic terns slice the wind. 
There are a few. small 
beaches of white sand. 

The Lofotens lie inside the 
Arctic Circle. In summer 
cruise ships call and a few 
tourists come to cycle, hike 
K 


In the eerie land of 
the midnight sun 

Roger Bray lets smoke get in his eyes in Norway 


and hang out on silent jet- 
ties in the eerie, low light of 
the midnight sun. But it is in 
mid-January tha t the archi- 
pelago really comes to life. 
That is when the cod come 
up the Gulf Stream to 
spawn. 

Stockfish is dried cod. In a 
good winter the islanders 
hang out 5m to 6m kilos a 
week on rickety looking 
frames. The fish dangle in 
the salty air. heads down, 
jaws agape, like albino bats. 
There are experts who sniff 
for sourness and who might 
remind you of wine tasters, 
save that, after a season in 
the sheds, they would proba- 
bly find it hard to tell a 
Roman§e-Conti from hot 
chocolate. 

It is an acquired taste. The 
Italians, who were intro- 
duced to stockfish by Hanse- 
atic merchants, have 
acquired it. They consume 95 


per cent of the Lofotens' out- 
put They cook it with pep- 
pers and spices and some- 
times with polenta. In the 
north they like ft lean, in the 
south they prefer it meatier. 
You even find it in Greek 
islands where the Venetians 
ruled. 

With an export value of up 
to £40m a year, the industry 
is good enough reason to be 
suspicious of meddling by 
Brussels. 

It has also provided the 
islands with one of their 
great tourist attractions, the 
rrjrbti. Often built on stilts 
over the sea, these wooden 
cabins were needed to house 
the huge, transient work- 
force that followed the cod 
In open boats, many drown- 
ing in sudden storms. 

Some are original, others 

more recently constructed. I 
stayed in one at Mortsund, 
on the island of Vestvagoy. 


The bedroom was functional 
but comfortable, there were 
cooking facilities and a 
fridge and a large sitting 
room, with a view of fjord, 
skerries and distant moun- 
tains. An information folder 
requested visitors, should 
they borrow a boat to go 
angling, to clean the fish 
blood out before returning it. 
There was a separate restau- 
rant and there were bicycles 
to rent 

Whether you are swerving 
across the road to avoid a 
fisherman's nets, spread to 
dry. or watching an oyster- 
catcher teaching its young to 
forage among the pebbles, 
the Lofotens condemn you to 
the role of voyeur, to a sense 
that there is much more to 
this see-saw existence of 
sleepless summer light and 
unbroken winter darkness 
than the occasional visitor 
can ever penetrate. 




The Lofotens: more than an oce* 

You feel this watching the 
flow of the Moskenes mael- 
strom. described by Jules 
Verne and Edgar Allan Poe. 
You try to imagine bow ft is 
when a strong wind blows 
against the current, whip- 
ping up 30 ft waves. Then 
you look down on lonely 
Unstad, which lies, sur- 
rounded by strip farming, on 
the flat floor of a natural 
amphitheatre, with the grey 


ionaJ visitor can understand 

sea beyond. Some earlier 
writer likened it to stumb- 
ling upon Shangri-la but I 
could think only of the wind, 
blasting across the ridge and 
cannoning off the ter wall of 
the valley like a billiard ball, 
ripping the roofs off houses. 

There are few contrived 
diversions here. Although it 
may sound about as promis- 
ing as a tour of a former 
Soviet tractor plant, a visit 


SnombiVHomSRQcai 

to the Stockfish Museum at 
Sorvagen is essential: to 
unders tanding the rhythm, of 
the place. 

The new. VIking Museum 
in Borg Is frill of atmosphere. 
This is a reconstruction of 
the largest Viking .bunding 
ever found. The smoke of 
wood fires drifts out through 
roof veils; ancient gold jew- 
ellery shines in the gloom. 
Nor should you miss Storva- 


block, whi ch would - house 
most people in canskhraMe 
style, stands in its awn park 
with trees, a small stream, 
grating horses and - 
Charolais cattle. The only 
sound to shatter the 
impressive calm is made by 
the occasional green 
woodpecker. ■ 

Monsier and Madame de 
Pommerean offer dinner on 
request, or there are plenty 
of possibilities in nearby 
Sancerre or ChavtgnoL We 
had one of the best meals of 
the holiday at the Cfifedes 
Monts Danmfe in ' 
ChavignoL A FFr145 menu 
featured fresh chanterelles 
or toasted goal’s cheese, a 1 
Choice of whole roast veal 
kidney, duck breast, fresh . 
cod or pike-perch, a 
selection of cheeses straight 
from the village goats and - 
at least six different 
desserts. 

It was the sort of cooking 
and the kind erf prices one 
used to expect - and . 
frequently found - in the 
French provinces, but which 
is nowadays all too rare. 


gen, with its gallery of Efeare 

Bspolin Johnson’s work, 
much of it an scraperboartL 
Some of his early output was 
influenced by dhag an, but 
later he developed a distinc- 
tive style, fun of spooky 
light, heaving 'storms and 
the hatiered feces of fisher- 
men. 

.But most of the pleasure is 
. in. the land -and seascapes. I 
was reminded of the Isles of 
ScDIy. a feeling reinforced by 
the feet that the islanders, 
like their counterparts off 
Cornwall, had eaten the puf- 
fins which. tourists now sail 
to see on the bird diffij of 
Rost.;. The likeness is in the 
constant Interplay of rock 
and water and lagoons 
sometimes so still that rocks 
' and - their reflections are like 
two halves of a walnut 
■ Roger. Bray travelled ipith 
Inntraoel (01653-628S12), 
which offers packoQes com- 
bining the Lofotens with a 
trip-, on : the ' Norwegian 
Coastal .^earner andfar two 
nights m\Vromso. Fbr. exam- 
ple. four roghts in Mortsund, 
one on die steamer arid two 
in Trcmsp (breakfast m 
Trqnliso but ' no other meals 
included); with flights arid 

transfers tese? on two shar- 
costs from £ 71 & . 


ft :■ 
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□ MAIN CHANCE: A 

reproduction of John Cabot's 
ship Matthew will setcrff from 
Bristol on May 5, recreating fus 
1497 voyage of discovery to 
Newfoundland. Heritage Touring 
(01305-266440) offers a 
two-night holiday, including a 
chance to sail on an escort 
vessel down the Bristol Channel, 
from £195. 

For those who prefer more 
traditional seafaring, the Queen 
Elizabeth 2 this year extends its 
transatlantic voyages from five 
days to six, giving a more 
leisurely crossing and the 
chance to change course when 
weather requires. Tet 0171-973 
2471/4/8. 

Meanwhile, P&O’s Princess 
Cruises has extended to Its 
1,200-berth Royal Princess the 
concept of round-the-clock 
dining instead of set meal times. 
(Leave the scales at home.) Tel: 
0171-800 2468. The company 
says all berths on the inaugural 
cruise next December of its 



♦update *..updat 


latest ship, the Arcadia - 
successor to the Canberra - 
sold out in a month. It 
speculates that passengers win 
be spending money they have 
made from the flotation 
(appropriately enough) of 
building societies. 

And for British tastes: the 
14-night Archers cruise. Fans of 
the BBC radio soap opera can 
meet cast members and join the 
Brain of Borchester competition 
aboard the Ortana 
(0990-726726). leaving 
Southampton on October 18. 


minnow that was not only top 
charter airline but the orty airline 
that aft rts customers would 
recommend to a friend. Best 
catering: Emirates. Most 
leg-room: Czech Airways. 


□ TOP HJGHT: Singapore 
Airlines topped a Holiday Which? 
readers' survey of best airlines, * 
followed by Air New Zealand, 
Emirates and Wgin Atlantic. 

Next was Paimair, a 

two-fl rg hts-a-day Bournemouth 


□ CHANGE OF USE: 

Converted accommodation is the 
specialty of Distinctly Different 
holidays: former schools, oast 
houses, follies, windmills, even a 
jail and a brothel. Call 
01225-866842 for a £2 guide to 
the sites offered around Britain, 
on a bed and breakfast or 
self-catering bass. Links with 
Moulin Etape in Finance, which 
covers wind and water mills. 


taking in Athens. Caro. Prague 
and Salzburg. On May 2 a Right 
from Switzerland to New York 
will taka a mere 25 hoiss in ail. 
inducting stopovers at Shaman 
and Gamier, the way everyone 
used to do it Return flights wiO 
be in brisker 747s and MD-lls. 
Other dates are available: eaO 
41-1-812-5191 for details. 


everything from cars to jewellery, 
and sports and erttertammem 
events are tied in. A Ido of gold 
and a Lexus car can be won in 
raffles every day. Kuoni 
(01306-743000) offers short 
breaks from £289. . 


T8, based on the Swrfows anct 
Amazons books by Arthur 
Ransoms. Kids receive a 
inducting a copy of Coot 
treasure details and a pennant; 

' winner gats a £2,000 W iti ng 
dmghy. Cafl 01603-782141. 


ur«4«ne 

3 ■ OATOfCK fcepreet wto 
begin ei-dwijbtwi mimt is 
London weforut station from — 
Mxrmbnttt rtjnfengatfeirt 
hourty. 

•Cl UKRAINE now raqs,^*» 

waters to taw msdM‘ ~ 
mauranc# there fe * d(Whart» . 
epkfemte. wy» tfa Foretgft. 
Office. 



H BAG AND BAGGAGE: 

British Airways has standardised 
its cabin baggage poficy. In 
economy: me piece, maximum 
size 55x40x20cm (22x16x&n), 
weighing 6kg (131b). Club and 
First class allow varying shapes, 
up to 9kg; Concorde. 12kg. 


Z DESERT W BLOOM: the 
Sossusvkfc pan in the Namtb 
Desert is flooded for the first . 
time in 10 years. Sunvit 
(0181-232 9777) is running two 
unusual weekend trips - on Aprfl 
10 and 17 - to see the rare 
sight Cost £1.824, including fuS 
board, game drives and balloon 
flight with c hampag ne breakfast. 


D VIVA BRTTANMAS More 
tourists came to Britain to 1986. 
and spent more money, men 
ever before -28m (up 8 per 
cent) and £l2.7bn (up 5 per 
cent) respectively - drawn by Its 
"trad- and-wndy - Image. »aW- ' 
Virginia Bo tto ml ey. notional 
heritage eaontey. > 


:j NANNY State; Cariptoun - 
(0171-581 35tftoflw*W|»1o 
Tcfcafijc during the goti-fattv 
season - apperertfyfuwprffe/ 
spnngtkne sport to 4WMM481- ■ 
Caribbean island. The UMotee 
•re recommrneixltd _ 


□ OLD-FASHIONED AR 
Swissair is to mark 50 years of 
transatlantic flights by operating 
a Douglas DC-4 on a network 


13 DUBUY: The Dubai 
Shopping Festival runs from 
March 27 to April 26: 3.000 
shops offer big cfccounts on 


j HELD TO RANSOME; 

Blakes Boating Holidays offers a 
Coot Club Treasure Hunt for 
chSdren up to 16 holidaying on 
toe Norfolk Broads until October 


D LAKER Airway* 
(01293-789000) has started daily 
non-stop Gaftflck-Mfoni ffighte 
and introduced arPremtor 
Business class with an 

Introductory £649 on e w ay fare 


-CJ- SAFAW-ftiee, mentioned to 
our safari spflCtti t» MW?* 15. 
now has a newaddreei toto 
telephone number. W— n ■: 
House. High Street. M u ngartor d , 
8erta,RG17 00Ui-.-i-^- 
(01488*88161 1). 


John Wesdteooke 
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Long weekend 


Power 


and the 


glory of 


Bologna 


the Holy 


Antony Thomcroft finds a new 
set of superlatives for a city 
which honours its past 


B ologna the Pat, 
Bologna the Red. 
Bologna the 
Learned - few 
places have col- 
lected descriptive aphorisms 
as freely as this north Italian 
city, and, at least to a tourist 
on a weekend break, they all 
seem to be totally inappro- 
priate. 

Bologna's reputation for 
fatness comes from its cui- 
sine, reckoned to be the best, 
most self-indulgent, in Italy, 
its matchless pastas doused 
in the sauce that the city 
gave the world - except that 
“Bolognaise" rarely appears 
on a restaurant menu. 

Restaurants, too, are not 
that thick on the ground, for 
one of the great joys of Bolo- 
gna is that this is not a tour- 
ist city. Its restaurants ser- 
vice the locals, and do than 
very well, with fish surpris- 
ingly a bund an t for an inland 
city. Some are formal, spe- 
cial occasion eateries, bnt La 
Mela, tucked behind the 
Piazza Maggiore in Via de’ 
Fusari, was easygoing, excel- 
lent, and cheap, an unbeat- 
able trio. 

As for “Bologna the 
Red”... If it applied to the 
look of the place - its build- 
ings coloured a melange of 
terracotta and pink and 
orange, every subtle varia- 
tion of red, it would seem 
Just But Bologna has a repu- 
tation far being a different 
shade of Red, Communist 


run and proletarian in its 
outlook- It certainly avoids 
the hauteur that affects 
some northern Italian cities, 
but for such a supposedly 
left-wing place it would bet- 
ter carry the tag “Bologna 
the Holy". Few comparable 
cities have more, or grander, 
churches. 

For centuries Bologna was 
part of the Papal States, and 
second only to Rome in the 
power and profusion of its 
churches and monasteries. 
Many - notably the basilica 
of St Petronius an the main 
square, which in the early 
16th century threatened to 
grow larger than St Peter’s 
Rome until the Pope slapped 
it down, and the church of St 
James the Great - have the 
power to overwhelm as yon 
enter through small bare 
doors into great caverns of 
gothic and baroque splen- 
dour. 

The churches seem to 
have been left alone, which 
means that in their abun- 
dant side chap els bang the 

painting s donated by rich 
families to help propel their 
souls to Heaven, Until very 
recently Bolognese art espe- 
cially its baroque art of the 
17th century by artists like 
Guido Rent the Carraccis, 
and Domemdhino, was much 
despised. Now, thanks 
largely to the enthusiasm of 
Sir Denis Mahon, whose 
unrivalled collection is cur- 
rently on display in Lon- 




AnnibaJe Carracci's Hie Coronation of the Virgin 1 from Discovering the ttaBari Baroque: The Denis Mahon CoBectkm, which is at the National Gallery until May 18 ; 


i of Art 


don's National Gallery until 
May 18, it is mnrh admired 
for its mix of religiosity and 
blood-thirstiness. 

Anyone leaving the NG 
keen to see more gaudy 
baroque would have a fine 
time trawling the many 
churches of Bologna. But so 
would admirers of earlier 
architectural styles. The rule 
of the Pope was naturally 
conservative, and in Bologna 
they were still building 
gothic churches long after 
the Renaissance. In St 
Stephen’s Basilica you have 
an unxnatchable cluster of 
adjoining churches, chapels 
and cloisters, mainly Roman- 


esque, while St Dominic’s 
Basilica contains the carved 
sarcophagus of the Saint, 
protected by angels sculpted 
by Michelangelo. 

As for “Bologna the 
Learned”: Europe's first uni- 
versity was founded here in 
the 11th century but. like 
most students, today's crop 
disappears for the weekend, 
leaving the 16th century pair 
aces which house their facul- 
ties to the tourists. 

It is the relics of the his- 
toric university which are 
most intriguing, the man- 
sions, like Oxbridge colleges, 
built to house students of 
various nationalities - Span- 


ish, German, etc., and above 
all the Glossator!, the 13th 
century tombs of the teach- 
ers, their sarcophagi raised 
high on platforms supported 
by carved pillars, standing 
in the precincts of churches, 
like St Frauds, their status 
uncertain but respected. 

It was the influx of stu- 
dents which gave Bologna 
its most compelling charac- 
teristic - its arcades, which 
run down most of the main 
streets in the centra histo- 
rica, the largest intact mass 
of pre-18th century buildings 
remaining in Italy outside of 
Venice. The theory is that to 
accommodate the students 


the upper storeys of the 
houses were extended above 
the streets. Whatever the 
cause these picturesque por- 
ticos provide shelter from 
rain, sun - and cars. Bolo- 
gna is one of the few Italian 
cities in which it is a plea- 
sure to walk. 

Bologna might be critic- 
ised for lacking any out- 
standing touristic attraction 
- but the I3th century Garl- 
senda tower leans almost as 
provocatively as its rival in 
Pisa and the neighbouring 
Asinelli tower, with its 500 
wooden steps, provides a 
climb and a view to satisfy 
the most jaded traveller. 


Bologna might also lack 
an artistic masterpiece, but 
the Piazza Maggiore, flanked 
by church, town halL shops 
and cafe, is as grand a com- 
munal space as in any .Ital- 
ian city, and in Giambolog- 
na's massive fountain, 
dedicated to Neptune, beaUs 
HFiiTty illuminated at night, 
it has an artwork of 'gran-, 
deur and grace. 

-Bologna also honours- its 
past: on the walls of; th^ 
town hall are the pbodXK 
graphs of the hundreds of its 
citizens who ware killed by 
the Nazis during the 1943-44 
uprising. Bologna is proud of. 
its anti-Fascist credoxtialb. =• 


So anyone travelling from 
Florence to Venice and seek- 
ing an overnight halt should 
postpone- plans to see 
Modena, or Ferrara, or 
Padua, RBd taka a chance on 
Bologna; Thejr may well he 
intrigued by its distinctive- 
ness. its lack -of side, and 
will be positively delighted 
: by the absence of tourists. 
Disappear under the portico 
-and enjoy.;--- : 

■ Travelscene (0181-4274445) 
* has added Bolognato its City 
Break packages and offers 
two rtfehto fitting British Air- 
ways and Staying in the cen- 
trally located 3cm Donato 
Hotel.- for a person. 



cDiNBURGH: 
INVERNESS'^ 


Down in the forest, the 


tree ants taste good 

Amie Wilson observes nature in the raw in Queensland 


O nly minutes into 
our night-time 
guided tour of the 
Queensland rain- 
forest, we encountered a 
snake. 

Hans, our bearded guide, 
picked it up. “Why don’t you 
stroke it?” he asked. Since 
Australia has eight out of 10 
of the planet's most danger- 
ous specimens, we were nat- 
urally anxious to know what 
it was before we agreed to 
such a gesture. This, we felt 
sure, was not called Cape 
Tribulation for nothing. 

We were in luck, however. 
It was neither a brown tree 
snake nor a western Taipan 
- nor any of the other poten- 
tially lethal varieties. It was 
a harmless carpet snake. 

It felt surprisingly dry. 
Not clammy at all, unlike 
our hands. Emboldened by 
this, we looked forward to 
the next item on our shop- 
ping list: crocodiles. 

"We’re going down to the 
creek now,” said Hans. 
"With a bit of luck, well see 
some. Their eyes light up 
like little lamps if you shi ne 
a torch on them. It's like 


someone drawing on a ciga- 
rette-” 

Sadly our initial burst of 
success with the carpet 
snake was not to be 
repeated. No crocs. Or none 
that we could see. And, 
apart from a couple of jungle 
fowl sleeping on a high 
bough in a Silky Oak, well 
out of danger, and a tree frog 
which allowed us to inspect 
it by torchlight, little else to 
write home about 

Hans assured us that if we 
got tired, it would be quite 
safe to sleep right here on 
the ground. {So why didn’t 
the jungle fowl, one won- 
dered.) “Nothing's going to 
eat you,” he said. “There’s 
nothing really big in the 
rainforest of Australia." 
Except the “salties” of 
course. Certainly not the 
blossom bat 

Disappointingly, but per- 
haps predictably, we saw 
considerably more Queens- 
land wildlife in the art- 
ificial confines of the Rain- 
forest Habitat - half wild-life 
park, and half zoo, undo* a 
vast net at Port Douglas - 
than we did trudging 


through the real thing. 

The most intriguing brush 
with nature in the raw, came 
when we paused for lunch 
near a billabong, with huge 
bine Ulysses butterflies flut- 
tering around. 

An idyllic scene - until 
Sharon, from Glasgow, 
selected a suitably Juicy 
green tree-ant from a nearby 
bush, and. In the interests of 
research, bit its head off 

" Mmmmtn- Not bad,” She 

said, swallowing the morsel 
like a true aboriginal. “Not 
as bad as I expected.” One 
had the impression that Sha- 
ron. in the finest tradition of 
travellers seeking to experi- 
ence as many of the strange 
customs of the world as pos- 
sible, would try almost any- 
thing once. 

Our guide turned out to 
love crocodiles. At least after 
searching the onggrthu* and 
estuaries of the rainforest In 
vain during our nocturnal 
ramblings, we got to see 
some real crocodiles, even if 
they were motionless and in 
captivity. There were tree- 
loads of green ants, too. 

Our guide deliberately 


Information 


-■ Amta WBsan’s trip to 
Amfratin waswyonfewd by 
Austravd SefecL'SO-51 
' Conduit StrvOt, London W1R 
9FB. Ha flaw to Sydney via 
Hong Kong with Vp$n 
Atlantic and Arnett 
international, storing at the 
‘.'Mandarin Hotel, Heng Kong 
(Baean i art to ns 0800-962887^ 
and In Sydney st'fhe ANA . 
Hotel, and the Mfc Carton 
fa Double Bay. 



ripped a bole in one of their 
nests - not to feed Sharon, 
but to demonstrate how 
quickly all hands rushed to 
repair the damage. The large 
green leaves of which the 
nest was constructed were 
repaired in a few seconds. 

I found the comatose 
koalas much more interest- 
ing. We could have reached 
out and touched them. There 
were disarmingly dodle kan- 
garoos and wallabies and the 
Draculean-looking fruit-bat 
turned out to be more like a 
benign winged dormouse 

Cape Tribulation was 


named on June 17 1770 by 
Captain James Cook when 
he and his crew of 87 men 
were forced to beach his 
damaged barque Endeavour 
for repairs, which took seven 
weeks. 

The camp they established 
later was to become Cook- 
town, Australia's first 
"resort", where the Great 
Barrier Reef and the virgin 
rainforest are said to meet In 
silent collision. Captain 
Cook also named some of the 
most beautiful islands of the 
Great Barrier Reef the Whit- 
sundays, after arriving here 


a fortnight earlier on Whit 
Sunday, June 3 (did he 
know, or care, one wonders, 
about the date-line, assum- 
ing it even existed in 1770?) 

Of the 74 islands, Hayman 
Island - the most northerly 
- enjoys feme as one of the 
most luxurious resorts In the 
continent. But it was not 
always the case. In 1907, it 
was sold for £30, along with 
the goats whose descendants 
roam the island to this day. 
The goats were used to 
assess the island's worth 
when it changed hands later, 
when Reginald Ansett, the 


Australian aviation pioneer 
asked the owner how much 
he wanted for the island, he 
was toldr ~WeB, there are 
about 1,000 goats' oa the 
island. Say HO each. ” And 
the deal- was struck -for 
£10,000. •••;/ >- 
Back In 1833, accommoda- 
tion (tariff £1 a day) was -ta 
tents, and holidaymakers 
were instructed' to "bring 
your own cutlery, linen, 
lump and'dififr". ' 7 7 
Zane. Grey, the author of 
wild-west novels 1 film-maker 
and big-game fisherman, 
helped ma^e • Hayman 


..famous when he made the 
.. movie; White Death on the 
island in 1986. But what 
>redlly thrust it into the head- 
lines was the fri ghting of a 
. 'lime-green sea-monster “26 
feet : long, with a snake-like 
head, Ismail eyes, and fins oh 
each side* Like the Loch 
-Ness monster, - however, it 
•- proved to be elusive and was 
never captured, or even pho- 
tographed: _ . . • 

Bi Januifry 1970. the resort 
was Battered by cyclone Ada 
: and had to close for six 
months for repairs. It was 
- totally rebuilt, to spectacular 
fashion, to 1987 at a cost of 
A$300m. 

. Exercise before dinner 
could be a gentler stroll along 
the beach - ctf a complete 
walk.around the'fefend.Dur* 
tog the hour or two you will 
need, you Twill encounter 
-Sublime views gfthe Coral 
Sea, the Pacific and other 
islands in the Whitsundav 
Passage.' including Dolphin 
Point Lookout and Cook's 
Lookout.*' You can also 
expect to «ita any numbar .of 
exotic birds fluttering io the 
eucalyptus trees, including 
.the garrulous wild cockatoo, 
ahdihakookibtoxa. 

And should: you wish to 
escape from- the island for a 
few hours, you can treat 
yourself to-* visit hy sea- 
plane to on*: the exotic 
beaches: nearby-'- white— 

haven Beach on the eastern 
side of Whitsunday island- 
comes close to perfection. 
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TRAVEL 


Earth Mother’s longing for Sky Father 


Christopher McCooey visits a 
fertility festival, a mixture of 
ribaldry and religion, fun and 
frolic, in Japan's Aichi prefecture 




I t is two metres long, 
half a metre in diame- 
ter and painted bright 
red. the colour of male 
power. It is being car- 
ried by acolytes wearing vir- 
gin white robes through bare 
rice fields- It is so heavy that 
20 men are required to lift it. 
It is made from the trunk of 
a cypress tree. It is a giant 
phallus. 

This is not the ritual of 
some obscure cult in a primi- 
tive society, nor is it a por- 
nographic film- this is Japan, 
economic superpower, near- 
ing the 21st century, and it 
is a fertility festival, one of 
several held annually 
throughout the country, usu- 
ally in the spring an d early 
summer. 

Japan is probably the only 
post-industrial nation in the 
world that re tains festivals 
which are uninhibited, Joy- 
ous occasions where sex and 
procreation are worshipped 
with open displays of giant 
phallic and vulva symbols. 
Unfettered by any Christian 
sense oF guilt, the Japanese 
celebrate sex for what it is - 
a fact of life. 

Today the festivals are a 
mixture of magic and myth, 
ribaldry and religion. - 
quintessen daily Japanese. It 
is somehow reassuring to 
remember that, as the coun- 
try marches along the infor- 
mation super-highway into 
□ext century, it still finds 
time to accommodate the 
goddess who protects the fer- 
tility of the rice fields and to 
celebrate the immemorial 
union of the Earth Mother 
and the Sky Father. 

The origins of this particu- 
lar festival, held at Tagata 
shrine in Aichi prefecture, 
north-east of Nagoya, are 
lost in antiquity, but it is 
held every March, the begin- 
ning of die new year, and 
hence the new growing sea- 
son. according to the old 
Chinese calendar. Although 
there are some low wits in 
the vicinity, the terrain is 
part of the fertile and exten- 
sively cultivated flood plain 
of The rivers that flow south 


from the mountains of cen- 
tral Japan. The shrine is sur- 
rounded by rice fields. 

No written source gives 
the exact date of tbe founda- 
tion of tbe shrine but an old 
sword excavated in 1935 and 
some pot shards, discovered 
later and identified as parts 
of jars about 1.500 years old 
and probably used by the 
Imbe clan for brewing sak£ 
to be offered to the gods, 
attest to tbe sanctuary's 
age. 

Over the centuries the reli- 
gious aspects of tbe shrine 
and its festival have changed 
but written sources and pop- 
ular tradition agree that the 
deity enshrined at Tagata is 
Tamahime-no-makoto - a 
woman who was widowed at 
an early age. According to 
legend she was associated 
with developing the cultiva- 
tion of rice and, in time, she 
came to be venerated as the 
goddess of the rice field or 
the Earth Mother. 

Because of the importance 
of rice in Japanese history 
and culture - the staple crop 
and source of health and 
wealth - it became expedi- 
ent for the peasant farmers 
to appease the goddess. 
Indeed they felt sorry for the 
young and lonely widow and 
so. each year before the rice 
planting season, they 
brought her husband. Takei- 
nadane, and his most impor- 
tant asset, to join her in the 
shrine for a period of rest 
and procreation. 

This story embodies the 
ancient and universal cult of 
agricultural fertility - an 
active male god coming from 
above (the sky} to impreg- 
nate the passive female land 
(the earth). The consumma- 
tion of the Sky Father and 
the Earth Mother would, if 
everybody smiled on every- 
body else, bear fruit 

Mention of a sex festival, 
especially to someone 
brought up in a Christian 
culture, is likely to conjure 
an image of naked bodies 
entwined in sensuous aban- 
donment. In fact these festi- 
vals are more for the voy- 



The march with pteffuses through the rice fields to Tagata shrine. The Tagata festival Is particularly popular with tourists 


eurs of culture, and for those 
ready to have preconcep- 
tions of Japanese passivity 
challenged. 

But that has not always 
been the case. In the past, 
assisted by loosening and 
liberal draughts of sake, 
the peasants tended to enjoy 
themselves hugely, to such 
an excess that the festival 
was banned by the authori- 
ties. On occasions, too, the 
phallic symbols that are 
housed in the shrine build- 
ings were collected up and 
dumped in a nearby pond. 

However, as the story 
goes, those who participated 
in doing this were all 
attacked by strange illnesses 
one after another, until at 
last to ward off divine pun- 
ishment, the fetishes were 
retrieved and reinstalled. 

Today there is a lot of rib- 
ald humour at the festivals 
and they have become popu- 
lar among tourists. The 
Tagata festival is a particu- 
lar favourite with 
Americans. During the Occu- 
pation the nearby airport of 


Komaki - Nagoya's interna- 
tional airport today - was an 
American air base and it 
was servicemen who interna- 
tionalised tbe event. 

Today bus loads of service- 
men and women attend from 
all over Japan, as well as 
tourists. 

It is the unabashed cele- 
bration and commercialis- 
ation of sex that appeals to 
many. The shrine sells 
numerous trinkets and 
charms reputed to amuse 
and/or assist These char ms 
only work for one year and 
then must be renewed. Buy- 
ing good luck is big business 
in Japan. One of the more 
popular trinkets is a tiny 
pair of male and female dolls 
- as they are brought 
together, a strategically 
placed magnet draws out the 
male’s member. 

The shrine’s official pam- 
phlet claims that “barren 
couples or people without 
luck with the opposite sex, 
or with a weak sexual organ, 
have found help at this 
shrine". Indeed, couples who 


are having problems con- 
ceiving come to pray. In the 
grounds of the shrine stands 
an old pine with a split 
trunk - considered to be 
husband and wife. Between 
the two trunks the priests 
have placed a stone which 
has the natural form of a 

Shinto ists 
believe that 25 
and 42 are 
men’s most 
dangerous 
years 

phallus. It is believed that 
women who walk between 
these tr unk s will become 
pregnant. 

Worship of the phallus has 
been this shrine's particular 
custom and it is reputed to 
have the biggest collection of 
erotic talismans in Japan. 
Adjacent to the shrine is a 
museum claiming to be the 


only one of its kind in the 
world. It contains, floating in 
formaldehyde, the penis es of 
scores Of different mammals. 
They range in size from that 
of a diminutive dormouse to 
a massive member formerly 
belonging to, approprlately 
enough. a sperm whale. 

Every March 15. from 
early morning, hundreds of 
people gather at the shrine 
to take part in tbe festival. 
At the hour of the Serpent a 
lottery is held. In former 
times, the day was divided 
into 12 equal intervals of two 
hours each and named after 
the same 12 animals adopted 
from the Chinese calendar 
for the years viz: Rat, Ox, 
Tiger, Hare. Dragon, Ser- 
pent, Horse. Goat. Monkey, 
Cock, Dog, Wild Pig. The 
hour of the Rat is 11pm, thus 
the lottery is held from 9am 
to llam. 

Each person may draw 
three times and if he or she 
is lucky enough to get one of 
the papers marked with a 
"fan", “measure” or “aba- 
cus” then good luck is 


Cftroajpher McGoooy 

ensured throughout the com- 
ing year. Formerly there was 
no abacus in the lottery hut 
a symbol for rice. This testi- 
fies to the c hang e of empha- 
sis in recent years, with 
increasing numbers of mer- 
chants from Nagoya and 
fewer farmers, taking part. 

After the lottery has taken 
place there is a procession 
from the main shrine to a 
subsidiary shrine. A priest 
scatters salt to purify the 
way. and following him 
comes a parishioner carrying 
a banner with a huge penis 
drawn on it. He wears white 
robes and is 42 years old. 
The Shinto religion believes 
that 25 and 42 are the most 
dangerous years for men and 
so special ceremonies are 
held for purification. 

A group of lay priests 
walks behind the banner- 
bearer. They are benefactors 
of the shrine. Then comes a 
man wearing a tengu mask 
- a tengu is a mythical crea- 
ture who inhabits the fields 
and woods whose most dis- 
tinctive feature is an 


obscenely large proboscis. 

Then follow a group of five 
women parishioners in pur- 
ple robes each cradling a 
white phallus. These women 
are all 33 and are participat- 
ing for the same reason as 
the 42-year-old men (the 
Shinto religion believes that 
19 ?nd 33 are the most dan- 
gerous ages for women). But 
in their case they participate 
not so much to purify them- 
selves as to ward off steril- 
ity. 

More priests follow, some 
playing ancient tubular 
flutes, and others ba ngi n g a 
gong suspended from a 
wooden pole. Then, preced- 
ing the image of Takeina- 
riant which is carried in a 
palanquin, comes his huge 
penis on the shoulders of 20 
42 year olds. This penis is 
made annually by craftsmen 
who work solely on shrine 
and temple construction. 

Progress is slow - with 
frequent stops for swigging 
sake, ribald banter with 
tourists, posings and postur- 
ings, much mirth and merri- 
ment - a fun festival of 
Rabelaisian sensuality. 

There is a rest at the sub- 
sidiary shrine and then a 
slow parade back with more 
banter and booze along the 
way. The finale of the festi- 
val for the thousands of visi- 
tors comes with the distribu- 
tion of pink and white rice 
cakes thrown by priests to 
the crowds. This symbolises 
the propagation of good luck 
and people scramble to get a 
share of it. 

The giant red phallus rests 
for one year in the shrine, 
presumably bringing deep 
joy to Tamahimeno-znakoto 
- far in the succeeding 
weeks and months the rice 
seeds swell and germinate, 
grow tall and flower, and 
eventually bow their golden 
heads, heavy with grain, in 
respect to the Earth Mother. 

In the autumn, when the 
harvest is safely gathered, 
the Earth Mother rests with 
a satisfied smile . - and 
then a few months later, 
when the days get warmer 
and longer, something stirs 
deep inside her and she 
yearns for the Sky Father 
again. The natural rhythm 
of the seasons - the natural 
rhythm of fife’s lon g m g for 
itself. • 
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ISLANDS 
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Gorman Travel Contra 
0181 428 2900 
ABTA 90685 
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CAIMAN 

ISLANDS 

In dlls peaceful Bndih Grown 
Colony in the Caribbean, rven rhe 
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THAN THE SUN 



3 NIGHTS FOR 
THE PRICE OF 2! 

with all April City 
Breaks from Cittdia 
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of Europe brochure 
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PERSONAL FITNESS 

A totally new kind of cert Ire specialising in one to 
one tuition, personal fitness training, full medical, 
body fat red uctimi. injuries, muscle toning, 
nutrition, low back, neck pain, stress reduction. 
-Voted best small centre in London. Ever Slwhiani.' 
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Private Beach Club * 4 Swimming PimiIs * 
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= LUXURY CREWED YACHTS • 
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Enjoy luwry and seclusion in small 
exclusive camps and lodges. Excdtent 
game viewing with uy> guides in open 
vehicles, boas, on foot or horseback. 
Light aircraft Banisters a speciality. 

Freephone 0888 376 9090 
Td: 0171 240 7555 Fax; 0 1489 *785M 
JOINT VENTURE TRAVEL PLC ATOLGU 


SELF-DRIVE SAFARIS 

and tartor-made hols in 
Southern Africa. 

For spectacular scenery & 
wine tasting to wildJifa, caU for 
a brochure or for expert travel 
advice. Cedarbeig Southern 
Africa Travel 0181 941 1717 
AB TA V7598 ATOL 3 748 

AFRICA 
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INDIVIDUAL ITINERARIES 
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SUPERB ‘VALUE COLLECTION’ FARES ON 
CRYSTAL CRUISES. TRANSATLANTICS FROM 
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Join 5 Star + Crystal Harmony or 
Symphony at bargain fares on 
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DISCOVER THE DELIGHTS OF 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Our package includes a foil excursion itinerary, 

14 nights hotel accommodation, breakfast . 
and dinner every night. 


M. 


PRICE: £2699 pp 
in twjn/double room 
Regional departures available. 

All tours will be booked under ATOL Number 3815. 
Our full itinerary is available from the 
Albatross Travel Group, Monday-Friday. 

The Albatross Travel Group 
Tel: 01622 790700 
Fax: 01622 790701 
Address: 31 Rochester Road, Ayksford, Kent, England 

DONT DELAY .... CALL TODAY! 
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youngest star 

John Barrett talks to Martina Hingis, who next 
week will become world tennis champion at 16 

Y on notice the we practised 10 to 20 She went through the 

teeth tint, pearl imnntes a day. I played my barrier last November, 
white and first tournament when I was against Graf in New Yen 

perfectly formed, four - and lost 12-zero! Aged when she had cramp ba 
As she offers her seven I played ptmI won my during the best<tf-five si 


Y ou notice the 

teeth first, pearl 
white and 
perfectly formed. 
As she offers her 
hand in greeting, the warn 
smile on her young f aw is 
as wide as the stable door 
that guards her beloved 
Montana. Miles away from 
Florida’s Upton 
championships, in Trubbach 
- the CTnaTi Swiss m o™ 1 ** 1 *!! 
town of 5,000 souls where 
Martina Htegte lives with 
her mother Melanie - 
someone else is tending the 
seven-year-old mare, 
purchased by Hingis with 
some of her early prize 
money. 

“We have a friend who 
looks after her and exercises 
her for me. But 1 can’t wait 
to get back," she says. “I 
like jumping and 
occasionally do some 
dressage. But most of all 1 
like to go down the wooded 
river tram 30~4Ckm 
especially for horses, as far 
as the dam. It is very 
beautiful there. 1 love 
Switzerland, it’s Uke a 
golden cave in Europe." 

The wonder and 
enthusiasm are genuine. 
Czechoslovakian-born 
Hing is is everything you 
would hope to find in the 
girl next door, a carefree 
teenager who enjoys skiing, 
swimming and 
roller-blading, finds Paris 
the most exciting city in the 
world, listens on her 
Walkman to Jon Bon Jovi, 
raves about Tam Hanks ’ 
performance in Forres: 

Oump and likes to dip into a 
dish of chicken fajitas. It is 
hard to believe you are 
talking to a young 
multi-millionaire who, 
regardless of what happens 
at this week’s Upton 
championships, will become 
the world’s No 1 tennis 
player next Monday. 

But that is the way the 
computer works. Because 
defending champion Steffi 
Graf has missed her last two 
tournaments with an 
injured left knee, the 
27-year-old German’s paints 
from last year win drop off 
the list to leave Hingis atop 
the rankings for the first 
time. At the age of 16 years, 
six months and one day 
Hing is will become the 
youngest to reach that lofty 
p innacl e, a fun ning months 
younger than Monica Seles 
was in March 199L 
To Melanie, this 
achievement had seemed 
attainable from the moment 
she decided to name her 
only child after the greatest 
Czech player of them all, 
Martina Navratilova. 

The progress of young 
Martina from child prodigy 
to world No l has been J 
carefully planned. “I was 
two years old, my mum tells 
me, when 1 started to play 
with an old wooden racket - 


T he 143rd varsity 
boat race for the 
Beefeater Trophy in 
London today prom- 
ises to be the closest race for 
many years, with both uni- 
versities producing high- 
quality crews. 

Oxford are desperate to 
break a four-year losing 
streak and have searched 
long and hard for the right 
coaching team. This year, 
they have employed as chief 
coach Rent HGjnders, the 
man behind the Dutch eight 
that won gold in last year’s 
Olympics and Dutch 
national coach for 10 years. 

Cambridge, on the other 
hand, have found a team of 
coaches which has been 
producing winning crews 
with high levels of tech- 
nique. The light bines have 
their tails up and it is hard 
to break the confidence of a 
camp in which winning has 
become a habit 
Indications of Cam- 
bridge's form are hard to 
find this year, and can be 
misleading as the reserve 
crew is in a different phase 
of training, planned to peak 
for summer regattas. The 
two crews have also found it 
difficult to find suitable 
opposition. Two weeks ago, 
Cambridge raced and beat a 
strong Imperial Col- 
lege/Queen’s Tower combi- 
nation which included seven 
Henley Grand winners and 
an Olympic oarsman. Rac- 
ing from Putney to Chiswick 
Steps, Cambridge beat Impe- 
rial by two lengths in 
lOmins 45secs, an impres- 
sive victory. 


we practised 10 to 20 
min nips a day. I played my 

first tournament when I was 

four - and lost 12-zero! Aged 
seven I played and won my 
first tournament; it was fbr 
nmo year olds.” She smiles 
with satisfaction at the 
memory. 

1 was nearly eight when 
we moved from 
Czechoslovakia to 
Switzerland. I had a private 
teacher. Every morning at 
home I would do two hours 
of. English and one hour of 

tennis with mum, who has 
always coached me, then a 
rest and sometimes a little 
more tennis. Every day I 
also did something else - 
like aerobics twice a week.” 
It was a diet upon which 
Hing is thrived. She began to 
devour junior titles at a 
prodigious rate. 

I remember watching her 
in Paris in 1993, a 12-year-old 

The progress 
of young 
Martina from 
child prodigy 
to world No 1 
has been 
carefully 
planned 

slip of a girl, beating 
Belgium's Laurence 
Courtois, four years her 
senior, 7-6 7-6 to become the 
youngest-ever title holder 
there. Even then Hing is' 
timing , anticipation and 
court sense were 
remarkable. 

She retained her French 
junior title the following 
year and proved her 
versatility by winning on 
Wimbledon's fast grass a 
month later, again the 
youngest to do so. 

Despite breaking so many 
records. Hingis has retained 
a modesty and freshness 
that endears her to the Cans. 
She actually seems to be 
enjoying herself an court, 
but beneath the surface 
there is a ruthless streak. 
The eyes twinkle 
mischievously as she 
admits; *1 smile a lot on the 
court, but I can also be very 
angry. I had some warnings 
last year." 

Finding a way to control 
the frustration when things 
go wrong is a lesson all 
perfectionists must learn. 
Hingis was suitably 
impressed to hear that Bjorn 
Borg was once suspended as 
a junior for throwing his 
racket. 

Like the stoic Swede, 
indeed like all the great 
champions before and since, 
Hingis possesses that fierce 
will to win that drives than 
to the limits of endurance. 


She went through the 
barrier last November, 

against Graf in New York. 

when she bad cramp badly 
during the best-of-five sets 
final of tVip Chase 
championships. Her 6-3 4-6 
6-0 4-6 6-0 defeat at the 
hands of the redgnlng world 
champion, whom she bad 
beaten for the first time in 
Rome six months earlier, 
taught her a valuable lesson 
about physical demands at 
the highest leveL 

“I just wanted to cry 
because you make a fifth set 

n gningt fiteffi Graf **nri thon 

you are not able to force 
her any more because you 
don’t have any power in 
yourself.” 

The power was there in 
full measure two months 
later in Melbourne when 
Hingis destroyed the 1995 
champion Mary Pierce to 
become, at the age of 16 
years, three months and 26 
days, the youngest Grand 
Slam sin gles ehamptnn this 
century. 

Appropriately, the 
previous day she had also 
won the ladies' doubles title 
- as she had done at 
Wimbledon last July - to 
prwiiate her namesake 
Navratilova, who in 1935 
had been the last woman to 
win both titles in 
Melbourne. 

While her daughter ran to 
the net to shake hands, 
Melanie performed a 
death-defying l eap from 
the lofty front row of the 
stand at Melbourne Park to 
join Hingis on court. As 
they met and embraced you 
could understand how they 
felt 

Karol Hing is , Martina ’s 
father, has never been part 
of the team. Divorced from 
Melanie when Martina was 
3 %, today he manages a 
tennis dub in Kosice, the 
Slovak town where the 
player was born. There was 
a reunion at the end of 
February when she returned 
to Kosice to play for 
Switzerland in a Fed Cup 
match against Slovakia. 
Karol met his daughter at 
the airport with a bunch of 
flowers but Martina 
remained polite and distant 

It was when Melanie 
married Andreas Zogg, a 
Swiss computer salesman, 
that the family moved to 
Trubbach. It became a 
strained relationship. With 
so much of Melanie’s timp 
and attention devoted to the 
progress of he daughter it 
was hardly surprising that 
the marriage ended in 
divorce last September. 
Melanie has now adopted 
her maiden name of Molitor. 

Hingis seems to have 
survived the family turmoil 
unscathed emotionally. 
Melanie has been her 
anchor, “My mum is my 
best friend on tour," she 
says. “We have a great time 
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together. Last year in Paris, 
during the second week, 1 
was watching the juniors 
arrive for their matches and 
said to my mother. 'Hey, the 
little ones are herer it made 
her laugh because I was still 
younger than most of them." 

Just how good is Hingis? 
Coming into the Lipton she. 
had won four consecutive 
tour namen ts in 1996 and 25 


of her last 26 matches. Fora 
16-year-old this sort of 
consistency is exceptional 
Not since Maureen 
Connolly, the great 
American champion of 
1950s, have I seen such a 
complete young 
match-player. Like 
Connolly, Hing is takes 
ball early and times it * 
perfectly to generate 


unexpected pace and angle. 
She also glides about the 
court without effort just as 
the American used to. 
thanks to the same 
instinctive anticipation. 
There is also the same 
absolute refusal to lose. In 
addition, Hingis serves 
better and volleys better 
than Connolly ever did. 

Could Martina Hingis. 


then, become the greatest 
champion of aD? That will 
depend on her attitude to 
tennis and to Itfe. First she . 
must surpass Connolly, who 
won all nine Gbaud Slam 
championships she 
contested and lost only four 
matehpc after winning 
first of her three US titles in 
1951 as a 16-yearokL Then 
ghA must tackle Grafs. 


Varsity Boat Race 


Can Oxford break a losing streak? 

Phillip Halliday finds two crews in top form as they line up for a closely matched race on the Thames 


However, Robin WHIiams, 
Cambridge chief coach, said 
the reserve crew Goldie had 
been providing good opposi- 
tion, and on occasion had 
even beaten the top boat. 
This suggests the reserve 
crew is either very good 
indeed, or the top boat is 
not as fast as it should 
be. Indications favour the 
former. 

Oxford travelled to Hol- 
land fbr a wok-long train- 
ing camp and to race in a 
regatta on the Amstel river 
on March 15-16. The team 
came out of this well, beat- 
ing the French national 
squad in three out of four 
races. 

Oxford beat the French by 
seven seconds over 5,000m - 
a good performance as the 
French boat had six Olympic 
medallists an board and, is 
training for the world cham- 
pionships later this year. 
The French rowing authori- 
ties hope the team will stay 
together for the 2000 Olym- 
pics in Sydney. Earlier this 
month, Oxford were a con- 
vincing winner in the Read- 
ing head race. 

Mijuders thinks his crew 
is of international class and 
dose to Olympic standard. 
“When compared with the 
Dutch eight, the only limit 





Cambridge racers; favourites to win foe the fifth consecutive year, training on the Tideway earSer this week 


is experience," he says. He 
was surprised by the high 
levels required for the var- 
sity race and used similar 
training techniques as he 
would for an Olympic eight 
“The philosophy is the 
same: efficient rowing.” 

In an imucnai move, he 
has not used weights on the 
crew since the autumn 
because he would rather 


spend the time on the 
water. This method of 
training proved successful 
for the Dutch. He uses an 
analogy with swimming to 
make his point: a good 
swimmer, no matter how fit, 
would not make a boat mow 
and a good rower, no matter 
how fit, would not swim 
wry fast You most transfer 
the physical abilities 


into good technique. 

The Cambridge system 
will be tested to the full this 
afternoon. It is a system 
built around W illiams with 
a team of coaches including 
Harry Mahon, former New 
Zealand national coach. 
Mahon sees this last week a$ 
a time of fine toning, get-, 
ting the rowers to relax. 

"The mental side.is impor- 


tant, especially in a close 
race. These guys have got to 
learn to handle the pres- 
sure, v says Mahon. 

Williams agrees: “This 
year will be dose and hard 
fought, the two crews will 
test each other for pace then 
try .to steal advantages. It 
will be . exhausting and a big 
psychological test."' Wil- 
liams thinks the crews are 


. as evenly matched as they 
haw ever been. 

For both crews, the last 
week before the race. Is 
about mental preparation; 
trying to worry the opposi- 
tion and fine, toning. The 
importance of the last 
week's training is also enor- 
mous. In 1996, Oxford 
started the last week wall 
but had gone off the bod by 

race day. In contrast, Cam- 
bridge looked sluggish >t 
the start .of the weeds but 
found another gear and a 
silky smoothness by Satur- 
day. ' 

In terms of boat iroce expe- 
rience, the light blues,' 
mostly British undergradu- 
ates, have the edge; with’ 
three blues from 1996, 
Including Kevin Whyman, 
last year’s cox; Ethan Ayer, 
president; and James Ball, 

' last year's stroke. ~\ 

Oxford have no ret urni ng 
blues but do 'have 1 three 
internationals; Luka Griibor 
(Croatia),' Roberto JBlanda 
(Italy) and Tim Foster (GB). 
Unusually, Oxford president 
Ed Bell^ny'did. not jokke 
the blue boat tids year and 
rows Jn fote,. Oxford’s 
. reserve crew. 

If the race Is as dose as 
predicted, thepoxes wffl be 
crucial. Unlfim.^post slde-by- 


current 21 Grand sum 
singles and Margaret 
Court's record 24. To 
overtake these great players 
Hingis will need the luck to 
remain injury-free. She will 
‘also have to remain 
tingle-minded. With that 
ready indicating a 
hetithy interest to other 
pursuits, I somehow doubt 
she wffl want ta ' 


side races,' the boat race is ' 
contested on a river with *■*•*■» 
bonds, and the Tideway, the . - 
tidal stretch of the Thames ’ 
where the race takas place, 
is notorious far its: quirky 
-water. The ebb and' flow of 
the stream Is bard to predict 
and the line the- cox steers 
not only controls the dis- . 
lance travelled but can V 
afifect .foe rowers’ rhythm. 

The coxes tread. a very : 
fine line to gate the upper 
hand and unnerve the oppo- .. 
sitioni. In a.dose race, both ;c , , 
crews can hear the com- 
menta in the otber.-boat as _ 
the cox becomes coach and - 
motivator. When two crews 
sit n ext to each other for 
long periods during a race 
the mmtal.prestiare Is «wr- _ . 
moos, and the cos must . 
keep thecrew focused. Why- 
man Vvarbal skflb won him. ^ 

: his place ba the Cambridge 
: bOat . 

Alex Greaney/Oxforrt cat, '• ^ 
steered ;lsls hi 1896. There 
flhouM b* souw aggressive 
co^ng in the early heat of ■ 
the battle amL if the race is 
close, ai the coxes try to 
steal every advantage for 

thetr crewas the rowers 
■tire. ■. v. • 

Cambridge field the tallest- 
crew In boat rare bistory, an 
average of SIl GKtos, with • 
Ethan . Ayer, lat Sft SMnSv 
the tallest ever to' row in 
the race. Oxford are putting 
out thefr taBcst crew, with 
an average, height of 6ft 

4VUua. . ..... .' 

The ; bookmakers have 
made Cambridge favourites 
to win. and offer 20Q-I for a V 
dead heat . - . 
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What’s on in 
the principal 


■ ADELAIDE 

exhibition 

Art GaBery of South Australia Tel: 
61-8-2077000 

• Soft but True: John Kaufmann 
(1864-1942) Art Photographer 
exhfixtion of Kaufrnann’s work, 
including earty European landscapes, 
tum-of-the-century scenes of Adelaide 
and Melbourne and still-life studies. 
Kaufmann was heavily Influenced by 
the Pjct oriafis t s , who developed a 
soft-focus, Impressionistic style, 
inspired by artists such as Whistler; to 
Apr 27 

POP-MUSIC . 

Entertainment Centre Tel: 
61-8-130-1246 

• Tina Turner performance by the 
American rock singen.Mar 31: Apr 1 


■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Concertgebouw Tel: 31 -20-671 8345 

• Konmkiijk Concertgebouworkest 
with conductor Nikolaus Harnoncourt, 
violinist Gidon Kramer arid cellist 
Clemens Hagen perform works by 
Brahms and Bruckner, Apr 3, 4. 5 

■ ANTWERP 

CONCERT 

00 Vtoamse Opera Tel: 32-3-2336808 

• Josef Baerfc performance by the 
btftone accompanied by pianist 
Roemanja Stantcheva. The programme 
includes works by Liszt; Apr 2 

■ BARCELONA 

exhibition 

Fundadd Joan Mir6 Tel: 

34-3-3291908 

• Flying Over Water. The Icarus 
Adverffire-An Exhibition by Peter 
Greenaway: British film director Peter 
Greeriaw^r approaches the universal 
theme- of the human desire to fly with a 
large Installation occupying the 
foundation's entire exhibition space; to 
May 25. V - -. ‘ 

■BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzerttous Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Berfoer Sinfonie-Orchaster: with 
conductor Zbifen Pesko and violinist 
MidiaifSBkier perform works by 
Milhaud^ Mendelssohn, Webern and 
Debu6&yi Apr. 4 

• Wfenr Symphoniker with 
conductef Georges PrStre perform 
works bjHiNahter, Debussy and 

WthanTKHfe Berlin - Grosser Saal & 
K amma rui da B a aal Tel: 

49-30-2814383 .• 

• Syrr^bnfo No 6: by Mahler. 
Co nduc t jjy Vladimir Ashkenazy and 
perfomed fcy the Deutsches 
Symphowe-Orchester Berlin; Mar 30, 

31 - ; ’ Av- . 

£ * en Unden Tel: 

• RaS^Ufou and Daniel Barenboim: 
the psrifsts perform works by 
SchubertPart of the Festtage 1997; 

Mar 30 ' 

EXHIBITION 

Bwtiniscbe Gaterie - Landesmuseum 
fia - Modeme Kunst, PhotograpWe 
und ArdAektur Tel: 49-30-254860 

• Edward Kienhoiz: A Retrospective: 
exh ttxtiontracing the works of Edward 
and Nancy Reddin Kienhoiz over the 
past 40 years. The couple’s work 
g ^mced aspects of Pop Art and 
? UTO ^fam. influences apparent in their 
installation work shown here; to Mar 31 

OPERA 

DeufccheOper Berlin Tel: 

^30-3438401 

• Macbeth; by Verdi. Conducted by 
Y®** 3 Navarro, performed by the 
Deutsche Oper Berlin. Soloists include 
Volker Bom, Simon Ester, Maria 
bute 9™na and Reinhard Hagen; Apr 3 

■ BONN 

OPERA 

2pe™*«r Stadt Bonn Tel: 

49-228-7281 
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The Graham Children’ 1742 by Wilfiam Hogarth at the Tate in London 


T f^l: by Wagner. Conducted by 
Tate, performed by the 
^•taster der Beethovenhaiie Bonn 
aifo ^ oper der Stadt Bonn. Soloists 
Harry Peetere. Stephen 
L^phsdson and Franz-Josef SeJig; Mar 

30; Aprs 

■ BORDEAUX 

CONCERT 

3*kl Thl6§tre de Bordeaux Tel: 
-^-56 48 58 54 

JHshalie Stutzmann and Inger 

the counter-alto and pianist . 
P®™ 3 ™ works by Schubert and 

Brahms; Apr 2 

■ BRUSSELS 

OPERA 

JJ^atre Royal de la Monnaie Tel: 
02-2-2291200 

• Orphte aux Enters: by Offenbach, 
^ducted by Patrick Davin, 

by La Monnaie. Soloists 
“TOuae lan Bostridge, Dale Duesing, 
twabeth Vidal aid Sonia Theodoridou; 
^30. 31; Ap r 1. 2, 4, 5 

■ Budapest 

EXHIBITION 

™HWrian National Gallery Tel: 
^■1-17575333 

•Magnificat anima mea dominum: ; 
C8s P*ay of fine art from the late Gothic 
P®nod, with the restored panel painting 
fne Visitation-, dated 1506 and 
by Master M.S., a particular 
itghbght; to May 25 

■ CANBERRA 

EXHIBITION 


National Gallery of Australia Tel: 
61-6-240-6411 

a • The Europeans: Emigrd Artists in 
Australia 1930-1960: display of more 
> than 200 works, covering a wide range 
of media by artists who emigrated to 
■ Australia ova- a 30-year period from 
the 1930s to the 1960s. Paintings, 
drawings, photographs and prints, 
sculpture, ceramics, fashion, jewellery, 

3 furniture and architectural drawings are 
all featured, representing a number of 
European art movements, including 
Russian Constructivism, Bauhaus. 
Wiener Werkstatt and de Stijl; to Jun 9 

■ CARDIFF 

POP MUSIC 

St David’s Hall Tel: 44-1222-878444 

• Art Garfunkel: performance by the 
American rock singer; Apr 4 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433600 

• Ivan Albright retrospective of work 
by the American artist, featuring 120 
pieces, primarily paintings and 
including 20 seif-portrarts. Albright’s 
paintings are renowned for their detail, 
often the artist would only complete 
one square inch of work a day and 
some of his work took 20 years to 
complete; to May 11 

■ CINCINNATI 

CONCERT 

Crncrnatti Music Hall Tel: 
1-513-621-1919 

• Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra: 
with conductor Eliahu Inbal and pianist 
Peter Jabionski perform works by 
Stravinksy, Rachmaninov and 
Tchaikovsky; Apr 4, 5 

■ COLOGNE 

EXHIBITION 
Schnutgen Museum Tel: 
49-211-2212310 

• Beuys und das Mfttel after: exhibition 
examining the influence of the Middle 
Ages in the work of artist Joseph 
Beuys. Common characteristics with 
work from the period include usage of 
colour as symbolism; to Apr 27 

■ COPENHAGEN 

THEATRE 

Det KongeJIge Tester - The Royal 
Theatre Tel: 45-33 69 69 69 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. 

Conducted by Andrew Greenwood, 
performed by the Danish National 
Opera. Soloists include Per Hoyer, 

John Laursen and Gltta- Maria Sjdberg; 

Apr 1, 4 

■ DETROIT 

EXHIBITION 

The Detroit Institute of Arts Tel: 
1 - 313 - 833-7963 

• Images In Ivory: Precious Objects of 
the Gothic Age: this exhibition features 
about 100 surviving examples of ivory 
carving. Offering a rare view of private 
fife during the Gothic period (13th- 
through 15th-century Europe), the 
exhibition includes mirrors, combs, and 
boxes decorated with themes from 
romance literature, as well as 
statuettes and relief carvings displaying 
Biblical themes- The works on display 
come from the Mus£e du Louvre, the 
British Museum, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and other collections; 
to May 11 

■ DUBLIN 

CONCERT 

National Concert Hall Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

• Rachel Quinn: the pianist performs 
works by Schumann, Beethoven, 

Busoni and Liszt; Apr 3 


Kunstmuseum im Ehrenhof Tel: 
49-211-8992460 

• New Design in Glass: exhibition of 
150 glass objects showing the 

> influence of 1960s American design on 
the work of the 1980s; to Apr 6 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITION 

i Schim Kunsthaile Tel: 49-69-2998820 

• Sammlung Aargauer Kunsthaus 
Aarau: display of 184 works by Swiss 
artists, from the time of the 
Enlightenment to the present day. 

■ Artists represented include BBctfrn, 
FQssfi, Klee, and Vallotton; to Jun 1 

■ HELSINKI 

EXHIBITION 

Amos Anderson Art Museum Tel: 

■ 358-9-640221 

• Borje Soderholm: photographic 
exhibition featuring Sdderholm's 
portraits of women from the 1950s to 
the 1970s. The photographer 

sped aTts as in fashion work, 
experiementing with double exposures 
and montage; from Apr 4 to May 11 

OPERA 

Opera House Tel: 358-9-403021 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. 

Conducted by Petri Sakari and 
performed by the Finnish National 
Opera- Soloists indude Hakola, 

i Niemda and Vihavamen; Mar 31 

■ LISBON 

CONCERT 

Grande Auditdrio da FundagSo 
Gulbenktan Tel: 351-1-7935131 

• Orquestra Gulbenkian: with 
conductor Muhai Tang and cellist 
Mischa Maisky perform works by 
Bruch, Schumann and Berlioz; Apr 4 

■ LONDON 

CONCERT 

Royal Festival Hall Tel: 

44-171-9604 242 

• London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
with conductor Christoph Eschenbach 
and soprano Kathleen Battle perform 
works by Stravinsky, Mozart and 
Mahler Apr 5 

DANCE 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 
Tel: 44-171-2129234 

• • La Bayadere: choreographed by 
Natalia Makarova after Petipa, to music 
by Minkus performed by the Royal 
Ballet Soloists indude Darcey Bussell 
and Igor Zelensky; Mar 31; Apr 4 

EXHIBITION 

British Museum Tat 44-171-6361555 

• Jacques Bellange: Mannerist 
Printmaker the first British exhibition to 
be devoted to the work of Bellange, 
one of the most inventive artists of the 
17th century. BeHange was court 
painter to the Dukes of Lorraine, 
commissioned to make decorative 
paintings for the Ducal palace; to Apr 
20 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-6878000 

• Hogarth the Painter, display 
celebrating the birth in 1697 of WHKam 
Hogarth, highlighting his achievements 
as the leading painter of his age. The 
Tate's collection of work by the artist is 
shown in Its entirety, alongside loaned 
works from public and private 
collections: to May 11 

The Hayward Gallery Tel: 
44-171-9604242 

• Material Culture: The Object in 

British Art of the 1980s and 90s: 
exhibition bringing together 
three-dimensional works made during 
the last 20 years. Among nearly 40 
artists represented are Tony Cragg, 
Douglas Gordon, Damien Hirst, Sarah i 

Lucas and Rachel Whiteread; from Apr < 
3 to May 18 | 
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■ DUSSELDORF 

EXHIBITION 


THEATRE 

CottesJoe Theatre Tel: 
44-171-9282252 
• The Cripple of Inishmaan: by 
McOonagh. Directed by ffchotes 


Hytner and starring Ruaidhri Conroy, 
Doreen Hepburn and Gary Lydon: Apr 
3. 4, 5 

■ LOS ANGELES 

. EXHIBITION 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-213-857-6000 

• Converging Cultures: Art and 
Identity in Spanish America: featuring 
more than 250 objects, this exhibition 
focuses on the rich and fascinating 
period of history between the Spanish 
cffrival in the Americas and the 
independence movements of the 19th 
century. Rather than concentrating on 

■ the commonly held notion of Spanish 
versus Indians, the exhibition highlights 
the ways in which these two distinct 
populations influenced one another 
and how they gained creatively from 
this Interaction; from Mar 30 to Jun 8 

■ MADRID 

CONCERT 

Audrtorio Nacionai de Miisica Tel: 
34-1-3370100 

• Orquestra Nacionai de Esparia: with 
conductor Jos6 Collado and pianist 
Grigory Sokolov perform works by 
Coria, Rachmaninov and Mendelssohn; 
Apr 4, 5, 6 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scala di Milano Tel: 
39-2-88791 

• Siegfried: by Wagner. Conducted by 
Riccardo Muti, performed by the 
Orchestra e Coro del Teatro alia Scala 
Soloists include Jane Eaglen, Mette 
Ejsing, Eva Lind and Siegfried 
Jerusalem; Apr 1, 4 

■ MONTE CARLO 

FESTIVAL 

Salle Gamier Tel: 33-93 15 83 03 

• Priritemps des Arts de Monte-Carlo: 
this year’s festival includes 
performances by the Nedertands Dans 
Theater 1 , Les Arts Ftorissarrts, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Frei burger Barokorchester with 
guest soloist Barbara Bonney; from 
Apr 1 to May 31 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERT 

Prlnzregententheater Tel: 
49-89-4706270 

• Symphonie-Orchester des 
Bayerischen Fundfunks: with conductor 
Lorin Maazel, violinists Julia Fischer 
and Lorin Maazel and soprano Angela 
Maria Blast perform works by Bach, 
Saint-Safins and Rimsky-Korsakoff; 

Mar 31 
OPERA 

Cuvitifes-Theater - Altes 
ResWenztheater Tel: 49-89-296836 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. 

Conducted by Nod Dawes and 
performed by the Bayerische 
Staatsoper. Soloists include Luba 
Orgonasova, Nancy Gustafson and 
Alison Hagley; Apr 3 

• Sersa: by Handel. Conducted by 
Ivor Bolton and performed by the 
Bayerische Staatsoper. Soloists include 
Ann Murray, Patricia Bard on and 
Yvonne Kenny; Apr 5 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher Hall Tel: 1-212-875-5030 

• Academy of Ancient Music: with 

conductor Christopher Hogwood. 
soprano Emma Kirkby and violonist 
Andrew Manze, the Academy of 
Ancient Music performs works by i 

HSndei, and Bach; Mar 30 

• New Yak Philharmonic: with 1 

conductor Kurt Masur, soprano i 

Elizabeth Norberg-Schuttz, - 

mezzo-sopranos Nancy Mauftsby and ■ 
Mary Ann McCormick and the . 

Westminister Symphonic Choir 1 

performs works by Debussy; I 

Apr 3, 4, 5 I 


Carnegie Hall Tel: 1-212-247-7800 

• Ein Deutsches Requiem: by 
Brahms. Conducted by Robert Shaw, 

m performed by the Orchestra of St 
Luke's and the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra Chorus. Soloists include 
soprano Dawn Upshaw and baritone 
Nathan Gunn; Apr 3 

EXHIBITION 

Cooper-Hewitt National Design 
Museum Tel: 1-212-860-6868 

• Disegno: Italian Renaissance 
Designs for the Decorative Arts: 
exhibition examining the Renaissance 
concept of disegno; a term linking the 
process of design and the actual 
physical act of drawing. On view are 

> sketches, detail studies, alternative 
designs, presentation drawings and 
finished objects by Romano. Bandinelli. 
da Modena and Gentile: to May 18 
Museum of the City of New York Tel: 
■ 1-212-534-1672 

• We Dig New York: The Professional 
Archaeologists of New York City: a 
display of maps, photographs and 
diagrams selected from a variety of 
excavations in New York City, 
highlighting attempts to protect the 
city’s archaeological resources; from 
Apr 2 to Sep 14 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tel: 
1-212-879-5500 

i • The Four Seasons: exhibition of 
more than 80 costumes refecting the 
influence on fashion of changes in 
climate, social life, recreation and the 
habit of dressing. The display spans 
three centuries and includes a Latvian 
’ white eiderdown jacket from the 1860s 
and a Claire McCardell playsuit from 
the 1940s; from Apr 8 to 
Aug 17 

JAZZ & BLUES 

Blue Note Tel: 1-212-475-8592 

• Chick Corea: performance by the 
jazz pianist; Mar 31 ; Apr 1 , 2 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Salle Gaveau Tel: 33-1 49 53 05 07 

• Massimo Palumbo: the pianist 
accompanied by the Quartet De La 
Scala performs works by Haydn, 

Dvor&k, Boccherini and Trasi; 

Apr 1 

OPERA 

Theatre National de I'Opera - Opdra 
Gamier Tel: 33-1 42 66 50 22 

• Giulio Cesare: by Handel. 

Conducted by Ivor Bolton, performed 
by the Orchestra et Choeurs de 
l’Op£ra National de Paris. Soloists 
Include Susanne Mentzer. Kathleen 
Kuhlmann, Lorraine Hunt and Ruth Ann 
Swenson; Apr 1 , 3 

■ ROME 

CONCERT 

Accademia Nazionale di Santa 
Cecilia Tel: 39-6-3611064 

• Orchestra detl’Academia di Santa 
Cecilia: with conductor Wolfgang 

Sawallisch and pianist Yefim Bronfman 
perform works by Bartok and 
Schubert Apr 5. 6. 7. 8 

EXHIBITION 

Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Modema 
Tel: 39-6-322 981 

• Ferruccio Ferrazzi: display of 10 
paintings and 60 drawings by the 
Roman artist influenced by Futurism 
and the Roman School: from Apr 11 to 
Jun 15 

OPERA 

Teatro dell’ Opera di Roma Tel: 
39-6-481601 

• Maria Stuart: by Donizetti. 

Conducted by Danfele Callegari, 
performed by the Opera di Roma 
Soloists include Tizi ana Fabbricini. 

Gloria Scalchi, Jeffrey Francis, 

Roberto Servile and Giorgio Giuseppini; 
Apr 5 

m SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony Hall Tel: 


1-415-864-6000 

• San Francisco Symphony: with 
conductor Michael Tilson Thomas and 
baritone Dmitri Hvorostovksy perform 
works by Takemitsu, Mussorgsky and 
Tchaikovsky; Apr 2. 3. 4, 5 


■ STRASBOURG 

THEATRE 

Theatre Municipal de Strasbourg - 
Optra du Rhin Tel: 33-388 75 48 00 
• La maladie de la mort: by Duras. 
Directed by Robert Wilson and 
performed by Theatre National de 
Strasbourg and I’Opera du Rhin. The 
cast Includes Lucinda Childs and 
Michel Piccoli; from Apr 4 to 
Apr 12 


■ STUTTGART 

EXHIBITION 

Staatsgalerie Stuttgart Tel: 
49-711-2124050 

• Magie der Zahl - ZahJenspie! und 
Arithmetik in der Kunst des 20. 
Jahrhunderts: exhibition focusing on 
the use of numbers, arithmetic and 
statistics in 20th-century art. Artists 
represented include Johns. Warhol, 
Twombfy, Kounellis, Merz, Braque, 
Dali. Duchamp, Ussitzky, Malevich, 
Magritte, Mir6. Moholy-Nagy, 
Schwitters and Severini; to 
May 19 


■ THE HAGUE 

CONCERT 

Dr Anton PhiJipszaal Tel: 
31-70-3607927 

• Residence Orkest: with conductor 
Manfred Honeck and pianist Stephen 
Kovacevich perform works by Brahms. 
The opening concert of the Brahms 
Festival ’97; from Apr 3 to 

May 30 

EXHIBITION 

Mauritshuis Tel: 31-70-3023456 

• Kunst op Vleugels: exhibition of 
Flemish, German and Dutch triptych 
works, including a piece by Dutch 
painter Gerard David ("Drieiuik met de 
geboorte van Christos"), the three 

n paintings that constitute the triptych 
being reunited for the first time since 
the 1930s; to Jun 22 

■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital '97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• Hans Arp and Sophie Ttiuber-Arp: 
large-scale retrospective of work by 
the husband-and-wife team who 
played a leading role in some of the 
most important European avant-garde 
movements of this century, 
including Surrealism, Dada and 
Expressionism. The display covers all 
aspects of their long career and 
features paintings, sculpture and 
drawings. The exhibition takes place at 
the Old Archaeological Museum; from 
Apr 2 to May 4 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-35849999 

• Bridgestone Symphonic Band 
Memorial Concert with conductor 
Shozo Ono and guest conductor Ikuma 
Dan perform works by Borodin, 
Respighi and Dan; Apr 3 

■ VIENNA 

CONCERT 

Wiener Staatsoper Tel: 
43-1-514442960 

• Der Rosenkavalier: by Strauss. 
Conducted by Halasz and performed 
by the Wiener Staatsoper. Soloists 
Include Hawlata, Weber and Wildhaber; 
Apr 1 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthistorisches Museum Tel: 
43-1-52524 

• Vrttoria Colonna - Michelangelo’s 
Muse: exhibition fracing the life and 
times of the Renaissance poet Colonna 
who included in her circle the poets 
Castiglione and Giovio, theologians 
Contarini and Flaminio and the artists 
Bronzino and Moroni. Michelangelo 
was another famous admirer, 
dedicating a number of drawings, 
sonnets and letters to her and there 
are a number of these works on 
display; to May 25 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-7374215 

• Picasso: The Earty Years. 

1892-1906: exhibition revealing 
Picasso's achievements prior to the 
advent of Cubism. Beginning with 
Picasso's formative years, this 
selection of about 125 objects traces 
the artist’s close contact with Catalan 
modernism in tum-of-th e-century 
Barcelona and his subsequent 
emergence in Paris. With a close 
examination of Picasso’s Blue and 
Rose periods, the exhibition culminates 
with his monumental figure pictures of 
1906, which were influenced by 
ancient Iberian sculpture. In 
addition to paintings, drawings and 
pastels, the display also includes 
sculpture, prints and smaller works 
such as the artist's caricatures; from 
Mar 30 to Jul 27 


■ ZURICH 

CONCERT 

TonhaUe Tel: 41-1-2063434 
• Tonhalle-Orchester with conductor 
David Zinman and pianist Radu Lupu 
perform works by Brahms. Beethoven 
and Schubert; Apr 3, 4 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 

Copyright 1997. Ail rights reserved. 
Tel: 31 20 864 6441. E-mail: 
artbasedpi-net 

Hie Chess, Bridge and 
Crossword have moved 
to Weekend II 
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Rate rise hardly 
causes a ripple 

Greenspan has been crying wolf 
again, writes Richard Waters 

jnse of history, Rising interest rates hurt stocks 


Trickier hurdles on horizon 

Ross Tieman keeps his eye on monetary policy 

R ein in the horses, 100 index declined in six sue- and he is concerned that 
sit back In the cessive trading sessions. The labour shortages will accei- 
saddle The Lon- cumulative fall, after a fur- erate increases in earnings, 
don market tier 40-point decline an Mon- with Inflationary coase- 

over the hurdle day. was 208.5 points, or 4,7 queues Be 


I t Is a sense of history, 
suggested J.K. Gal- 
braith, that divides 
good economics from 
bad. The same could be said 
of Investing. To all appear- 
ances. the US financial mar- 
kets are entering another 
phase, one which is highly 
reminiscent of 1994. 

Interest rates are on the 
rise and the stock market, 
after a robust rally, has 
started to dither. 

The challenge for students 
of investment history will be 
to decide whether the out- 
come is also likely to be 
much the same: a time of 
uncertainty, followed by 
another golden period for 
the US economy and stock 
market. 

Clearly Alan Greespan, the 
Federal Reserve chairman, 
has learned horn the recent 
past. Back in 1994, when he 
engineered the first in a 
series of US interest rate 
increases to bead off the 
threat of rising inflation, a 
shock wave ran through the 
financial markets. 

Long-term interest rates 
soared: the yield on 30-year 
Treasury bonds jumped from 
below 6 per cent to over 8 
per cent That made stocks 
relatively less attractive as 
an investment, and share 
prices marked time as rates 
were ratcheted up (see 
chart). 

This time around, two 
thing s have been different. 
One is that Greenspan's 
bints and warnings have 
been so frequent and heavy 
of late that last Tuesday's 
interest rate increase passed 
with barely a murmur from 
the markets. 

Bond and equity prices 
have already had a chance to 
adjust to an environment 
where rates are on the way 
up. Long-term bond yields 
were back above 7 per cent 
by the end of this week. 

Also, the share prices of 
many high-tech companies, 
which had fuelled much of 
last year’s stock market rise, 
have fallen back by 10 per 
cent or more. 

That counts as a decent 
correction in its own right, 
and appears to make the 
stock market less vulnerable 
to a sudden downturn. 

The second change is that 
the Fed’s action has been 
taken against a very differ- 
ent monetary and economic 
backdrop. Short-term inter- 
est rates are already rela- 
tively high by historic stan- 


S&P Composite Index 



US Federal funds 
target rate (96) 


dards; real (post-inflation) 
interest rates are well over 3 
per cent, while back in the 
early 1990s the real cost of 
money had been held at a 
minimal level to help put the 
country’s financial system 
back on its feet 

That means there will be 
less need for rates to be 
hiked as far and as fast as in 
1994 - unless, that is, infla- 
tion takes off. forcing a tar 
more savage assault from 
the Fed than Wall Street cur- 
rently expects. Also unlike 
1994. there have been no 
signs of incipient inflation: 
by his own admission Green- 
span is acting pre-emptively, 
a fact that also reduces the 
danger of aggressive interest 
rate increases ahead. 

What does all of this mean 
for share prices? In the short 
term at least, while Investors 
wait to see if there are fur- 
ther rate increases in the 
pipeline, the stock market 
could well mark time. 

The general expectation is 
for just one more, small 
increase before the summer 
- the sort of fine-tuning that 
could keep the dragon of 
inflation at bay without 
crushing consumer confi- 
dence, in turn setting the 
stage for an extension of the 
US's long economic expan- 
sion. 

Many on Wall Street are 
already projecting that the 
bull market wifi last until at 
least the end of the century. 

Sounds like wishful think- 
ing? After the US’s remark- 
able economic success of the 
1990s so far, it may not be. 
And after all. 1994 s mone- 
tary tightening laid the foun- 
dation for a powerful stock 
market rally. 


There is another difference 
this time around, though, 
which should temper this 
view. 

The surge in profits at US 
companies cannot continue 
for ever: much of the 
growth, alter all was based 
on one-off factors like lower 
tax rates and cheaper bor- 
rowing costs. 

Also, while many company 
bosses say they can keep lift- 
ing their profits indefinitely 
by slashing costs, it seems 
likely that the easiest gains 
have already been made. 
And, to judge by the social 
an d political backlash 
against corporate down- 
sizing, sacking workers may 
be going out of fashion. 

The Federal Reserve is not 
generally in the habit of 
dishing out investment 
advice- Earlier this month, 
though, Mr Greenspan 
offered the view that US 
shares looked reasonably 
priced - provided companies 
could meet Wall Street's 
optimistic expectations that 
their earnings would con- 
tinue to grow strongly. 

That is about to be put to 
the test. Within a month, 
most US companies will 
have reported their profits 
for the first three months of 
the year. 

Back in 1994, corporate 
profits were surging ahead. 
But then history, to para- 
phrase Henry Ford, is very 
often bunk. 


OowJones (ltd Avenge 


R ein in the horses, 
sit back in the 
saddle. The Lon- 
don market came 
over the hurdle 
of this week’s US interest 
rate rise with aplomb. 

But as Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve, might say, it is too 
soon to bet the ranch on the 
outcome - especially since 
the UK general election is 
now in sight, opening the 
prospect of a tricky jump in 
interest rates and the uncer- 
tain going of a Labour eco- 
nomic policy should the 
party become the govern- 
ment on May 1. 

Three times since the start 
of the year, Greenspan has 
warned of “irrational exuber- 
ance, overheating markets 
and pre-emptive strikes to 
head off inflationary pres- 
sures". His warnings were 
tat enn to heart by markets 
around the world. 

In the run-up to Tuesday's 
meeting of the Fed's open 
market committee, the FTSE 


100 index declined in six suc- 
cessive trading sessions. The 
cumulative fall after a fur- 
ther 40-point decline an Mon- 
day. was 208.5 points, or 4.7 
per cent. 

But the FTSE 100 added 
55.9 points, to -L270.7, during 
London trading on Tuesday 
- even before the Fed’s wide- 
ly-expected decision to raise 
the federal funds rate (L2S 
per cent, to 5.5 per cent, 
become public. It was follow- 
ing Monday's lead by Wall 
Street, which became so con- 
fident of the outcome of the 
Fed meeting that it added 
100 points. 

The upswing in London 
was maintained through the 
rest of the week, w ith a 30.8 
pea: cent rise in the FTSE 100 
on Wednesday followed by 
an 11.4 point Increase on 
Thursday, to 4^123, up 58.1 
points on the week. 

Greenspan regards the rise 
in US interest rates as an 
insurance policy against 
inflation. Economic growth 
in the US has been strong 


and he is concerned that 
labour shortages will accel- 
erate increases in earnings, 
with Inflationary conse- 
quences. 

The same concerns are 
well entrenched in the UK 
where Eddie George, gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, 
has been lobbying for a base 
rate rise for months. At a 
recent lunch with directors 
of some of the UK's lead i ng 
companies, he is reported to 
have indicated that his strat- 
egy, too, was partly precau- 
tionary. 

On both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, the monetary authorities 
gpom to believe that a smal l 
step, tg fr p" early, can avoid 
a series of upward lurches 
later on. But there the simi- 
larity aids. 

Most UK equity market 
strategists seem convinced 
that the UK is comfort- 
ably behind the US in the 
economic cycle - and com- 
fortably ahead of events 
in continental Europe. With 
the Greenspan effect out of 
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As Alan Greenspan might say: Don't bat the ranch just yrf 


Short-term spikes, long-term trends 


UK inflation rate (annual % change in CPO 


FTSE All-Share Index 
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UK base rate 





the way, domestic factors 
will take precedence, they 
say. 

Whatever the outcome of 
the election, a rise in UK 
base rates is on the cards. It 
is 'the scale of that in- 
crease which is debated. But 
the UK authorities have a 
particular problem in this 
regard. 

During the second quarter, 
from April to Uune 30, bil- 
lions of pounds will pour 
into the pockets of British 
consumers as building soci- 
eties and - other mutuals 
become limited companies. 
Invested cash used to trigger 
windfalls will be looking for. 
higher return s elsewhere. 
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T he likely conse- 
quence is a short- 
run surge in con- 
sumer - spending, 
and a flutter in the: money- 
supply figures, the strate- 
gists say. Deciding the 
appropriate level of Interest 
rates amid such statistical 
’’clutter’’ will ndt be easy. 

If Labour's Gordon Brown 
has become chancellor by 
then - the election is on May 
1 - he might well try to 
prove his anti-inflationary, 
credentials by authorising a . 
particularly stem increase. 
He might also take- a- good 
deal of money from the econ- 
omy in increased taxes - a 
move regarded by many eco- 
nomic - commentators as . 
more desirable . than higher 
interest rates. 

Changes in interest rides, : 
can have a striking impact 
on the ma r k et over the short - 
and medium term, as recent ; 
events have shown. But, as 
the chart shows, the - 
long-term trend in the FT 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thtrsday 

Friday 


6905.25 + 100.46 
6876-17 - 29.08 
0880.70+4,53 
6,74059 - 14011 
market closed 
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All -Share index- has been 
remarkably consistent. 

Many strategists believe 
market fundamentals 
remain sound. Few UK com- 
panies seem as close to 
capacity as their US counter- 
parts and most have scope 
for further growth' in earn- 
ings. 

Mark Tinker, of UBS, says 
the prospective price/eam- 
ings ratio of the market, at 
around 14 JS» Is “highish, but 
not stretched”. But if the 
relationship between bond 
yirids and p/e is expressed 
as an eamings-yield ratio, 
the present level of 111 is at 
the bottom end of the his- 
toric range of 95 to 140. Tin- 
ker says. He adds: “I think 
the UK is probably the most 
attractive ■ market in- 
Europe.” ... 

During the company 
repealing season, now draw- 
ing to ardose. two features 
have stood out. Overall, 
growth In UK company earn- 
ings has been strong. But a 
large number of exporters, 
or auqpanlss.wffb extensive 
activities - overseas, have 
warned - of profits below 
expectations because of the 
strength of sterling . 

We are now at a stage in 
the eyrie where greater dif- 
ferentiation. is emerging 
between The performance of 
companies. External factors, 
especially political cannot 
beigndred.- 

Ma ny brokers. UBS and 
BZW among them, are fore- 
casting that the Footsie 
index will end the year at 
4^00 - within a stone’s 
throw of its present level. So, 
if you want to play the mar- 
ket, don’t bet the ranch - as 
Greenspan would say. 
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A s UK markets brace 

themselves for a likely 
Labour government tn 
five weeks' time, one of 
the imponderables is the outlook 
for dividends. Labour still seems 
genuinely to believe that the UK 
economy is hampered by 
so-called short-termism; that 
greedy City institutions, in their 
clamour for dividends, are 
preventing companies from 
Investing in the real economy. 

While no immediate moves are 
in prospect, one obvious step 
suggests itself: the further 
reduction or eventual abolition 
of advance corporation tax 
(ACT). Besides raising revenue, 
that would have the supposedly 
virtuous effect of making 
i dividends less attractive to the 
I pension funds In relation to 
I capital gains. 

j This would have a knock-on 
effect on the whole corporate 
sector. Let us say the actuaries 
, to the average fund assume a 
long-term real return of 4 per 
cent If ACT were abolished, that 
might drop to 3.5 per cent The 
resulting fall of one-eighth in 
investment returns would have 
to be made good through 
company contributions. 

Let us. however, step back to 
consider the short-termism case 
itself. For some years, dividends 
in the UK have shown a 
persistent tendency to rise faster 
than corporate earnings. Over 
time, this has had a dramatic 
effect. In 1985, companies were 
paying out half their earnings in 
dividends. By last year, the 
figure was around two-thirds. 
That takes no account of special 
dividends, which totalled £4bn 



The dividends dilemma 

Election or no election, the issue won’t go away 


last year alone. More to the 
point, dividends have also risen 
much faster than investment In 
1985, UK non-financial 
corporations spent around 3.5 
times as much on capital 
investment as they did on . 
dividend payments. Now. the 
two figures are nearly the same, 
at roughly £50bn a year. Indeed, 
recently, some dividend 
payments have been larger. 

In one sense, the comparison 


two ma r ke ts has diverged. Ten 1 
years ago, both yielded just over 
3 per cent The UK yield on 
non-financials is 3S per cent 
now but has plummeted, to lb 
per cent in the US. 

This brings us to the heart of ' 
the matter. The real question is 
whether UK corporations pay 
high dividends becaose.they.are 
forced to by the Institutions, or 
because they have run out of 
good investment opportunities.' 


High pay-outs and low investment 
are a symptom of malaise. They are 
also unsustainable in the long- run 


could be said to be misleading. A 
growing proportion of corporate 
investment goes on software, 
which might transform 
productivity but is not classed 
by government statisticians as 
capital investment. 

It helps here to draw 
comparison with the US. which 
leads the world in its use of 
software and information 
technology generally. In 1985. US 
non-financial corporations also 
spent 3.5 times as much on 
capital investment as they did 
on dividends. The figure now is 
around 25 tunes. Doubtless, this 
partly reflects the classification 
effect More to the point, the US 
remains much more biased to- 
wards investment than Britain. 

The US comparison can be 
extended. In 1985. US companies, 
like those in the UK, were 
paying out half their earnings in 
dividends. The figure has fallen 
to around 40 per cent now. At 
the same time, the yield on the 


Talk to both main parties on this 
and you will find a certain lack 
of clarity. The institutions are 
not about to admit they are . - 

greedy, any more than • 
compa n ies will concede they 
have run out of ideas: Both . 
agree, though, that it is a matter 
of horses fear courses. Companies 
perceived as yield stocks have to 
fork out, perceived growth 
stocks do notl Perhaps tho ' 
agreement extends Anther. The -- 
pay-out ratio and the market 
yield may logically be efiktmet, 
but they seem to be conveying 
the same message. 

Suppose UK companies V. 
sustain a high average payout, 
because they do indeed ihMc . 
shareholders can' achieve a ' - . ' - 
better return than tbey can 
themselves. Suppose, too, that. 
investors agree with that. .. : 
diagnosis, and tbs low growth.: .' 
prospects which it hnplies. They 
will, therefore; put* 
correspondingly cautious • r . 


j valuation on that income stream 
—hence the high market yield. 
Tfrere is supporting evidence In 
the high level of corporate 
liquidity. As NatWest Securities 
argues, compa n ies today 
. arguably could afford both 
dividends and capital 
investment if they wanted. 
Because they ar&nofc disposed to 
the. latter, they are spending 
their surpluses on special 

dividends and share buy-backs - 
instead. AH this, of course, is in 
-rather canfrak to the US 
market. There, tpo, the signals 
are consistent. US companies 
think they can do better with 
their cash than shareholders; 
hence the felling pay-out ratio. 
Investors agree; hence the 
felling yield.-.- 

I* 1 the UK, government action 
to tfltthehalance/if taken in 
isolation, could makea worryin g 
situation worse. Building 
factories for their own sake 
makes no more sense for tho 

2222?^ f ***** ^ for' 
individual companies. 

If Labour does get in. its 

Tteasury team would be advised 
todimf offtheWfison CornmhS* ' 

were quizzed op whether CSty 
^“rt^rmismatopped them 
Investing: Not in the least, they-- 
was ecot^c 
uncertainty and. a shortage^ : 

good opporturdtiea. - 

T^iat message holds good for 
Labour today. But it also how* 
good for the market. High . 
pay-outs and low investment am 
a. symptom Of malafotTw 
plsp msustahMfoie info* JJf* 
rum Election or metectiorTn,* 
toktehd issue 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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sales was increased by Step* 
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54,525,000 shares at 158p 
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In the Pink 


Heads you lose, tails you 
lose in nation’s trading 


Beware a post-election bear market in Britain should either 
party claim victory, warns David Schwartz 


T he message from 
the past will 
bring cheer to 
April Investors. 
History shows 
that the UK stock market 
usually rises In April, the 
year's second-best month. 

There are no guarantees 
for any single year, of 
course. But, over the long 
run, prices rise by just 
under 2 per cent in the typi- 
cal April, a very fine record 
exceeded only by January. 
To put this rise into per- 
spective, if every month 
matched April's perfor- 
mance, shares would rise by 
23 per cent in the average 
year. 

Profits were not always so 
strong. Back in the 1920s 
and 1930s, when Budgets 
often were a late-April 
event, the stock market rose 
less than half the time. 
Trading conditions began to 
improve in parallel with a 
steadily advancing Budget 
day. 

In the next 50 years, when 
most Budgets were pres- 
ented between March and 
mid-April, prices rose 43 
times and fell just seven. 
During this half-century. 
April's worst decade was 
the 1940s, when it was 
ranked fourth-best in the 
monthly league tables. In 
the four decades that fol- 
lowed, it was ranked consis- 
tently either number one or 
two. The highlight of this 
period was the 1960s, when 
prices rose in all 10 years - 
an event that has occurred 
just one other period, in 
January 194949. 

In case you are wonder- 
ing, April's strength is very 
I much a UK phenomenon. 
Across the Atlantic, Wall 
Street rises just 58 per cent 
| of the time during the aver- 
age April. 

Given the month's strong 
Budget link, many might 
guess that the recent shift 


to a November Budget 
would hurt the April trend. 
But. so Ear. no weakness has 
been observed. April prices 
have risen three times in a 
row since the Budget 
switch. 

In one respect, though, 
the trend has changed. The 
first few days of the month 
once were highly profitable 
as investors rushed to com- 
plete transactions before the 
tax year ended. But this 
profit window has closed. 

In recent years, prices rise 
just 40 per cent of the time 
in the month to April 5- The 
common assumption that 


either side of six election 
days. Three other elections 
took place in the middle of a 
bear market. Thp 10th 
occurred just after the bear 
market of 1917-19 smashed 
share prices by 32 per cent. 

There are no guarantees 
for 1997, of course, but the 
message from the past is 
unmistakably clear. History 
signals strongly that there 
are high odds or poor trad- 
ing conditions in the 
months ahead. 

Inflation is another issue 
to worry about. 

Last November's report 
on the retail price index 


History warns that any April 
good news will be a short- 
term phenomenon. The lessons 
from the past suggest that 
investors are quite cautious in 
the months that follow 


shares are boosted by floods 
of personal equity plan 
money rushing to beat the 
end-of-year tax deadline is 
not supported by the facts. 

As far as the months 
ahead are concerned, his- 
tory warns that any April 
good sews will be a 
short-term phenomenon. 
The lessons from the past 
suggest that investors are 
quite cautious in the 
months that follow. 

One point of concern is 
that bear market downturns 
and national elections seem 
to go hand in hand. In the 
second half of this century, 
10 elections either have 
been won by Labour, or won 
by the Tories with a small 
margin. Eliminated from 
this tally are big Tory victo- 
ries, an unlikely prospect 
for 1997. 

A bear market started 
within 100 trading days on 


(HP I) surprised most inves- 
tors by jumping from 2.1 to 
2.7 per cent. Since then, we 
have been reassured by var- 
ious parties - ranging from 
the Bonk of England to the 
chancellor and prime minis- 
ter - that Inflation soon will 
return to tbe 2.5 per cent 
area. Last week's drop in 
the headline rate to 2.7 per 
cent appears to confirm 
their predictions. 

History tells a different 
tale. During the past 50 
years, there have been 18 
occasions when the RPI was 
in the 0 to 3 per cent area 
and was hit suddenly by a 
monthly increase of at least 
0.5 per cent. 

One year later? Tbe RPI 
was higher each time. In 17 
of the 18 occasions, a bear 
market downturn was 
under way when the RPI 
blip first occurred or began 
in the next 12 months. 


A rise in 1997 that con- 
forms precisely to the aver- 
age would move inflation 
into the 5J per cent area by 
November 1997. Obviously, 
this year's inflation figure 
could be higher or lower | 
than average. But, while no 
one knows precisely what ! 
the future holds, history 
provides two important 
insights. One is that the 
odds of 2.5 per cent inflation 
at the tail end of this year 
are very' low. The second is 
that the odds for a bear 
market in tbe near future 
are very high. 

Talking about inflation, 
here is another trend with 
negative implications for 
tbe stock market in the 
months ahead. Since the 
second world war, there 
have been 13 UK elections. 

Comparing the RPI in the 
four-month run-up to each 
poll, with the comparable 
figure a year after each one, 
reveals on interesting point 
On 10 occasions, inflation 
rose. It makes the point, viv- 
idly, that politicians find it 
difficult to act responsibly 
while running for re-elec- 
tion. 

There were three occa- 
sions when inflation was 
lower one year after an elec- 
tion. Each was associated 
with a serious economic 
slowdown and a big bear 
market drop. 

These past trends provide 
present-day Investors with 
an interesting paradox. 

On the one hand, rising 
inflation often leads to 
higher interest rates and 
falling share prices. On the 
other, history says the only 
way to avoid rising inflation 
in the aftermath of an elec- 
tion is for an economic 
problem to cause a bear 
market 

Heads, you lose. Tails, 
you lose. 

M David Sducarts is a stock 
market historian. 
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T he Vatican notepaper 
was heavy to the touch. 
it had a slight whiff of 
incense and a hint of 
Roman spring- about it. Cardinal 
C, as always, was charmingly 
diplomatic. 

Could I possibly spare some of 
my valuable time to come to 
Rome? There was a need to dis- 
cuss a matter of some consider- 
able delicacy ( im soggetto estre- 
niamerue deltcato). 

The suggestion was for a mod- 
est luncheon dm pranzo sem- 
plice ). to be followed by a confi- 
dential chat iuna conversazione 
fin di noil 

The offer of a meal in the Vati- 
can dining hall is not to be taken 
lightly. The food is stmple but 
superb. The memory of the 
risotto with artichokes I had 
there during Vatican n more 
than 30 years ago still tickles my 
taste buds. The spaghetti al pomo- 
doro is delivered straight from 
the kitchens of heaven. The wine, 
modestly dispensed, is blessed 
with infallibility. 


True Fiction 


Unseemly business in the Vatican 

Kieran Cooke’s luncheon is disturbed by unwelcome interest in the future pontiffs election 


Last week the usual group 
assembled, a rather motley crew 
of so-called Vaticanologists. 
called upon from time to time to 
offer opinions and advice to the 
Roman hierarchy. We each have 
our specialisations. 

Eugene, from the CIS and 
always dressed In the same 
unfortunate rainbow-coloured 
golfing apparel, is an expert on 
papal history, given to intermina- 
ble soliloquies on the importance 
of the 451 council or Chalcedon. 
Freda, from Heidelburg. is a 
demographer who can reel off the 
latest figures on the number of 
RCs anywhere in the world, from 
Walsall to Wagga Wagga. 

Charles, from Harare, is a 


synod freak, having slept his way 
through every gathering since 
1947. Maya, from Brazil, who is 
said to have once danced topless 
in the camivale, is an arch con- 
servative who writes pamphlets 
denouncing the liberation ideolo- 
gists. 

I pride myself on a certain 
knowledge of the Church outside 
tbe mainstream. I have eaten 
fiery chillies with the Catholics 
of eastern Indonesia, drunk tea 
with bishops in Shanghai and 
Hanoi and once chaired a discus- 
sion among the faithful at a kib- 
butz in the Negev. 

A light pea soup and plates of 
ri cotta and spinach bad been rap- 
idly dispatched. As we moved on 


to the lemon tart. Cardinal C 
gave a clerical harumph and 
called tbe meeting to order. 

“it hag come to the attention of 
several senior figures in the hier- 
archy [here tbe cardinal raised 
his eyes to the frescoed ceiling] 
that a rather unseemly business 
of placing bets on the election of 
a future pontiff is going on. It Is a 
well-organised business, master- 
minded, ft is believed, by some- 
one with considerable knowledge 
of the inner workings of tbe Vati- 
can." 

There were inquisitive glances 
round the table. Eugene energeti- 
cally stirred his espresso. Maya 
-was consumed by a giggling fit. 
Meanwhile. I searched under tbe 


chair for my serviette. Only 
Freda, busy counting the gran- 
ules in the sugar bowl, seemed 
unmoved. ' 

“The cnmerlengo is angry,’' said 
Cardinal C. This, to in thp 
know in the Vatican, is the 
equivalent of an air hostess 
announcing the pilot vertigo. 
The camerlengo, or chamberlain 
or the papal household, is a pow- 
erful figure with a direct line to 

flip head tnan 

“The other day the camerlengo 
himself was walking through the 
square when a shady-lookdng 
character approached and offered 
him 20-1 on Basil Hume being tbe 
npTt pope,” said the cardinal. 

“You are throwing your money 


away backing Hume," I said-. “We 
all know it's going to be an Ital- 
ian next time around, though a 
Tjfin American might be a good 
outside bet." 

This was clearly the wrong 
thing to say. I could have been 
excommunicated on the spot if 
the meeting had not been inter- 
rupted by a brace of cardinals 
looking to make up a tennis four- 
some. 

(On a memorable occasion in 
1982 the door opened and in came 
tbe man himself. At tbe time I 
had my mouth full of panfried 
calf's liver - fegato di viteUo con 
caoolo nero - and was reduced to 
nodding idiotically as the Pope 
chatted away. He had a twinkle 


Metropolis 


Stitching 
up old 
Peking - 
new city of 
1,000 cuts 

Tony Walker wonders why a rich past 
is being desecrated in favour of 
grey, stolid architecture 


- The true magic of Peking, the 
city as monument to the past, is 
lost to us forever. Yet it is in this 
toss that one can perhaps find 
some reason for the callous disre- 
gard with which the dozens of the 
city icttnessed the glories of the 
capital pass away . " 


T he sinologist Geremie 
Barme is not the first, 
nor will he be the last, 
to lament the death of 
a great city by a 
“thousand cuts". The Chinese are 
beginning to speak out, more in 
sorrow than in anger, at the con- 
tinued desecration of a city 
which, until the 1950s. had 
remained remarkably intact 
through more than five richly 
textured centuries since its estab- 
lishment under the Ming dynasty 
in 1421. 

In Search of Old Peking* by 
L.C. Arlington and William Lewi- 
sohn. written in the 1930s, 
described a city rooted in antiq- 
uity. "Tbe magic of Peking, the 
world-wide fame and charm of 
this city of enchantment, spring 
from an enduring source," they 
wrote. “For nearly three centu- 
ries it was the capital of a mighty 
empire ... on its embellishment 
they [the Ming emperors] lav- 
ished continual care and atten- 
tion and expended vast sums of 
money.” 

And yet by the early 1950s. Mao 
Zedong and his peasant revolu- 
tionaries would begin to refash- 
ion an ancient walled city of 
grace and charm into the image 
of New China - grey, stolid and 
totalitarian. Although the 
decades of reform since China 
opened up to the west in the late 
1970s have inspired new architec- 
tural confections of reflector 
glass and white lavatory tiles, 
they are hardly likely to repre- 
sent a high point of Chinese civil- 
isation. 

Nothing symbolised more the 


decision to cast aside the past 
than the demolition of the city 
wall and its 16 gates which 
defined the ancient capital. Along 
with this despoliation came the 
construction of wbat were known 
as the 10 “great monuments" to 
the new Maoist state, including 
the Great Hall of the People, and 
the creation of vast, featureless 
Tiananmen Square in place of a 
smaller, walled expanse. 

The wall's removal put paid to 
any hope that old Peking would 
be preserved for posterity', and 
virtually ensured the city would 
become what it is today - a 
sprawling third world metropolis 
encircled by ring-roads, over- 
passes and high-rise workers' 
dormitories. 

Liang Congjie, son of architect 
Liang Ssucheng. recalls his 
father's opposition to tbe 
removal of the wall. In fact. 
Liang Ssucheng had proposed a 
new capital be built to the west, 
leaving old Peking intact behind 
the existing walls. “In my 
father’s view, the city wail was 
the main symbol of Peking. He 
was very brave in his opposition 
to the removal of the wall, accus- 
ing those responsible of commit- 
ting a crime. What he didn't real- 
ise was that it was Mao who 
wanted the wall removed. 

“In this," adds Liang. “Mao 
was a very contradictory charac- 
ter. He liked old things, old 
books, old paintings. Yet he 
hated the old city wail, while 
insisting on living in a tradi- 
tional walled courtyard house." 

l.iang Ssucheng, tbe outstand- 
ing architect of his generation, 
was persecuted during the Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-1976) for 
his attachment to “feudal”, or 
old, ideas. Interestingly, the offi- 
cial press is beginning to ques- 
tion the decisions taken in the 
1950s to remake Peking. In a 
recent commentary, China Daily 
praised calls by the city govem- 



Cuftural collision: Images are being refashioned and bad taste is taking the place of trec flB on 


ment to rebuild sections of the 
wall, but gently chided those 
responsible for its demolition. 

“The then policy-makers 
thought they made a correct deci- 
sion. They acted with good inten- 
tions: the city had to expand, and 
the roads widen. But were there 
opposing voices at that time? Did 
decision-makers listen carefully 
to those with different views?" 
says Liang. 

The head of Friends of Nature, 
a conservation group. Liang says 
the city’s destruction continues 


W elcome to tbe social- 
ist paradise created 
by Margaret 
Thatcher, where the 
state looks after you from cradle 
to grave, employs most of the 
workforce, subsidises inefficient 
industry and has embarked on an 
unprecedented programme of 
giant public works projects. Wel- 
come to the Falkland islands. 

This is the land where there is 
one soldier to defend every civil- 
ian (and 350 sheep), with the 
highest per capita ownership of 
four-wheel drive vehicles and 
faxes io the world, where over 
the last decade fishing licences 
have brought a windfall of 
£ 100.000 for each of the 2j200 pop- 
ulation. 

Fishin g has brought riches to 
tbe Falkland Islands, but if tbe 
oilmen now exploring in Falk- 
lands waters strike paydirt, the 
islanders could be richer than 
Croesus. A fairly modest 500m 
barrel field would yield an 
annual £500,000 a year over two 
decades for every islander, 
assuming an $18 a barrel oil 
price. At that rate, the kelpers 
could afford sheikhs as drivers. 

It was just over 10 years ago 
that Britain, under pressure from 
the islanders, declared an exclu- 


to this day and. if anything, is 
accelerating with the boom in 
construction of new office and 
apartment buildings. “Things are 
getting worse and worse,” he 
says. “The authorities have lost 
control. You can see it’s real 
chaos as far as the style of archi- 
tecture is concerned." 

Residents pour particular scorn 
on a new railway station in the 
city's west, an enormous struc- 
ture of indeterminate architec- 
tural style and exceedingly poor 
quality construction; on the 


Arcadia 


Women's Federation building on 
the city's main boulevard, an 
extraordinary confection of white 
tiles and green-tinted windows; 
and on the practice of local archi- 
tects to add a green oriental-style 
“cap”, or root to buildings in line 
with instructions from city plan- 
ners. 

The so-called “green cap” came 
after criticism that featureless 
office buildings springing up all 
over the city did not reflect Chi- 
nese characteristics. This gesture 
has far from mollified the critics, 


in c l ud ing Shu Yi, son of Lab She, 
author of the classics. Rickshaw 
Boy and The Teahouse. Shu is 
incensed by the bulldozing of 
thousands of hutong, traditional 
courtyard-style dwellings, .winch 
were the setting for bis father’s 
writings. “History is being wiped 
out before our eyes. Sooh^ there 
will be nothing left," he says. . 

Gao Darning, chief auctioneer 
for Guardian Auction House - 
China's Sotheby's - - is another 
who laments Peking's changing 
face. Re dates the beginning of 


tn his eye - as if he was about to 
ask what I fancied in the 2.30 at 
Pontefract Also, one of his shoes 
had an exceptionally louo 
sq ueak. ) 

Cardinal CTs eyes were fixed pa 
me. “You must all do your 
utmost to stamp out this betting 
menace and report any such 
activity when you come across rt. 
It only increases speculation 
about the Holy Father’s health. 
The election of a pope was an 
extremely serious matter, said 
W'p car dinal . It could not be 
treated like a horse race. 

We left, threading our way 
through tbe gleaming pots and 
tureens of the papal kitchens. 
Cardinal C gave a last, searching 
lock- 1 felt tbe heavy hand of the 
law on me. 

At the top of the steps Freda 
was in animated discussion with 
one of the red-plumed guards. 

“What was all that about?" 1 

“He wants to know if you will 
take SFrlOO on an African getting 
it n ex t time around.” 


rapid rfrang e to 1976, tbe year of 
Mao’s death, the arrest of the 
Gang of Four, including Mao’s 
.widow, and the end of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. It was then that 
high-rise apartment buildings 
frognn to be built. By the early 
1980s, with the opening up of 
fThina under Deng Xiaoping’s pol- 
icies. the first office tower blocks 
started appearing on the city's 
thoroughfares, a .process which 
continues to this day. 

Gao uses a Chinese phrase Han 
fan di fit - heaven and earth is 
being turned upside down, to 
describe chang es overtaking Pek- 
ing, and not all for the better in 
his view. This is a city of mess. 
It will take at least another 10 
years to clean it up." 

Gao is especially critical of the 
tendency towards “gigantism" in 
the city's architecture with each 
new generation of rulers. In this 
latest period, the Beijing West 
railway statical is one example, 
another is. the Oriental Plaza 
development on the main boule- 
vard, east nf Tiamirnnm Square. 

Funded by Hong Kong tycoons. 
Oriental Plaza has been scaled 
back from its original grand 
design because af strong opposi- 
tion from conservationists like 
Liang, but even in reduced form 
it will dwarf other structures 


‘This is a city 
of mess. It 
will take at 
least another 
10 years to 
clean it up' 


-nearby, including the Great HalL 
Hie plaza's shopping malls, office 
towers and residential complexes 
will span 600,000 sq metres of 
prime real estate; compared with 
the Great Hall’s 110.000 sq 
metres. . 

It will also overshadow other 
“monuments” such as the Forbid- 
den City, Beihai Park and the 
Beijing Hotel whiich crouches 
next-door - like a forlorn, some- 
wbat shop-soiled layer-cake. The 
hotel, which began with the 
French-designed section com- 
pleted in 1917, has had three addi- 
tions over the, years, each worse 
than, the last - Russian-Inspired 
in 1954; eastern-bloc in 1974 and 
Hong Kong in the late 1980s. 

“It’s already too late to save 
Beijing's architecture.’’ says 
- Liang. “These days, it's just like 
a mixed pot of chop suey." 

To. Geremie Barme there is 
nothing really surprising about 
what has- happened ”... to 
regard the physical remains of 
the past with' indifference seems 
to be characteristic of Chinese 
culture. For it is In a Literature 
redolent with allusions anti liter- 
ary references, rather than In the 
ephemeral works of man, that 
China immortaiifted her past.” 

* From the introduction in the 1987 
edition of 'Tn Search of Old Pek- 
hvft JiCi ArGngton. and William 
Lewisohn, Oxford University 
Press : ■' - 


A paradise with socialist tendencies 

The Falkland Islands' exclusion zone has brought riches to its government, finds Stephen Fidler 


sion zone around the islands and 
allowed the Falklands govern- 
ment to charge licence fees to 
fishing boats. The islanders now 
no longer depend on sheep and a 
weak world wool market for sur- 
vival. “You may think Stanley is 
a one-horse town," says director 
of fisheries John Barton, “but if 
it wasn't for fishing, the horse 
would have left, too." 

The 20th century has come (ate 
to the islands. Tbe big sheep 
farms that were run almost in 
feudal fashion by absentee land- 
lords In Britain have been broken 
up since the 10 -week occupation 
of the islands by Argentine sol- 
diers tn 1982. Until 1971. when the 
Argentines opened an air link to 
Buenos Aires, the islanders' only 
reg ular connection with the out- 
side world was the monthly 
steamer to Montevideo. Televi- 
sion did not arrive until the mid- 
1980s. 


Three international flights a 
week, one to Chile and two to the 
UK, have brought the islanders 
physical mobility but their soci- 
ety also enjoys a social mobility 
unknown before 1982. A middle 
class has emerged in the last 
decade: emigration - which 
caused the population in the 
early 1980s to drop to 19th cen- 
tury levels - has been reversed. 
“It s like BC and AD." says John 
Birmingham, one of eight coun- 
cillors responsible for all govern- 
ment policy, apart from foreign 
affairs and defence, which are 
Britain's obligation. 

But if times are better, there 
are new questions to confront. 
One is the continuing drift of 
people away from the country- 
side. where the standard of living 
has fallen well below that in 
Stanley. The other is the growing 
dominance of the government in 
the islands. 


Although Baroness Thatcher 
may not approve, it is not obvi- 
ous that much can be done about 
it. Fishing licence revenues 
accrue to the Falklands govern- 
ment; if oQ is found, so will oil 
royalties and corporate income 
tax. Distributing those revenues 
without creating a society of ren- 
tiers will not be easy. 

Already the islanders enjoy a 
social safety net that exists else- 
where only in socialist fantasies: 
frill employment, free health and 
dental care and free education - 
from the age of 16 to postgrad- 
uate level in the UK, all expenses 
paid. Although it would probably 
be cheaper to build each farmer a 
landing strip and give him a 
Twin Otter, the government has 
started a big road building pro- 
gramme that aima to link settle- 
ments with more than a few 
inhabitants over a territory two 
thirds the size of Wales. The pub- 


lic works department even acts 
as the islands' undertaker. 

"We are almost as dominated 
by the state as a Marxist govern- 
ment would be. It's unhealthy,” 
says David Lang, the attorney- 
general. 

Already the government is 
coming under pressure to spend 
some of the financial reserves it 
has built up - £i30m. At a meet- 
ing this month between govern- 
ment officers and members of 
local chambers of commerce, 
business people were pressing 
the government for mare direct 
financial help. When the officers 
replied that they could not 
favour a few business people over 
the interests of the rest of the 
community, they were accused of 
being “against wealth creation". 
Such pressures will only increase 
if oil is found. 

However, a creative solution is 
at hand, courtesy of Her Majes- 


ty’s . government. In a nutshell, 
tbe s u g gestion from London is 
this: “Give us your oH money and 
we will save you from your- 
selves.” Unsurprisingly, this 
route to virtue is not universally 
popular among the. islanders, 
who have already made a com- 
mitment to pay- for their own. 
defence costs if oil is found. “We 
feel we are being hassled," says 
council member Mike Summers. 

Part of the problem is that 
most Whitehall people, aipetiaUy • 
those from the Foreign Office and 
the Treasury, are ranked in the 
demonology of the kelpas barely 
ahead of General Galtieri, who : 
launched the 1982 jnvaslOzL 
(Close behind the two- are ' jour- 
nalists, who describe thean.as.tbB 

Blue £yed Sheikhs of the sooth 
Atlantic.) ’.'.’..V 

They reckon the' ^Foreign 
Office's readiness to sell them 
down the river to Argentina in 


the period before, the war brought 
on t he i nvasion, and look with 
cynicism at the . Treasury's new- 
found enthusiasm for a once- 
fargottert colony. 

. They want to have, a .say in 
where that money goes. Some 
would like to buil d ami fund a 
hospital in the BE Others would 
like to help tte fi,000 Islanders of 
St Helena, a British colony in the 
. south Atlantic, a couple of hun- 
dred of wham work in the Falk- 
landK- ... 

There is a natural sympathy 
- among the kelpers for the Saints, 
as the people of.Saint Helena are 
call ed. They have no oil, no port, 
-.no airstrip and are still finan- 


-■ - - ■ UOllQ- 

outs from the scapegraces in 
..Whitehall- The Saints lack the 

British citizenship that was 
awa rded to. the 'helpers by a 
euphoric lady Thatcher after the 
economic viability 
of St Helena Is in doubt; just 2 
that of the Fa lkla nds was in the 

‘fldeQy. but tile 
Falkland islanders have a lot 

thank General Galtiecl for. 
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_i WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow tumbles 
as long bond 


Milan dips 1.6% in lonely response to US 


rises 


rrg ghare prices skidded 
shaiply lower on Thursday 
as the yield on the bench- 
msu* 30-year Treasury rose 
the 7 per cent mark for 
gat time since Septem- 
tjgr 2& writes Lisa Bnmsten 
inHeoYork. 

-Qy the close the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 

. . v VCjT’i • ■!- ' 


5* •’.-'■a **•••*’• 



had 140.11 at 6,74059. 
tts lowest level since Janu- 
ary. a. - The Standard & 
peer's 580 was off 16.62 at 
773^. Volume on the NYSE 
was heavy at 476m shares. 

Technology shares were 
ajso sharply lower. The Nas- 


daq composite dropped 1957 
at L94951 to give up nearly 
all of Wednesday’s 21 point 
gain, while the Pacific Stock 
Exchange technology index 
shed 1.7 per cent. 

Strong data on weekly 
employment and February 
home starts that s ugg ested 
the Federal Reserve might 
have to raise interest rates 
again in May sparked the 
decline on the bond market. 

Financial service compa- 
nies were hard hit by the 
market's sell-off. Of the 

three firmnranl shar es in Qje 

Dow, American Express lost 
$2% at $62 Vi, j.P. Morgan 
was $2% weaker at $102% 
and Travelers Group lost 
$1% at $50%. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 
shed $3% at $96 Vi, Citicorp 
was $2% lower at $110% and 
BankAm erica dropped $3% 
to $106. Morgan Stanley slid 
$2 at $60% even as it 
reported quarterly earning s 
ahead of expectations. 

Quaker Oats, the cereal 
and drinks company, man- 
aged to eke out a $’/« gain at 
$37% after announcing that 
it planned to sen Snapple, 
the drinks company it 
bought in 1994 for $1.7hn. to 
Triarc for $300m. 

• Leading Latin American 
markets were dosed. 


Bre-X rocks Toronto 


Tojoato posted its biggest 
one-day drop in almost a 
decade on Thursday, as 
shares fet the former market 
favourite, Bre-X Minerals, 
were hammered. The TSE- 
300 composite index plum- 
meted 191.21 to 5,931.63. the 
biggest toss since October 20. 
1987, ibe day after Black 
Monday when it lost 22050 
points. . 

Bre-X resumed trading late 
in fbe session and . plunged 

C$13 to C$250 in volume of 
fthsbarra after Wednesday’s 
news that its Busang gold 
Bud in Indonesia may not be 
3B rich, as projected. 

Investors desperately 
unloaded Bre-X shares wip- 


ing C$3- lbn from the compa- 
ny’s market value. Trading 
in the stock was halted on 
Wednesday. 

During the sell-off, the 
exchange’s computer 
systems were halted twice, 
forcing the market to close 
half an hour early due to 
technical difficulties. 

Worries about other junior 
raining firms swept the 
market, sparking a massive 
retreat in the heavyweight 
gold sector. 

The gold group sank 90653 
or 8.7 per cent, to close at 
955952. its biggest one-day 
drop since September 7. 1993, 
when the sector lost nearly 
10 per cent of its value. 


With most European 
markets dosed yesterday for 
Easter, it was left to MILAN 
to make a token response to 
Thursday’s sharp overnight 
fell on Wall Street This it 
duly did with a 1.6 per cent 
fall in the real-time MIbtel 
index but in very quiet trad- 
ing on a day when there 
were few incentives to buy. 
The index, up 0.4 per cen t on 
Thursday after the cabinet 
approved the 1997 mini- 
budget, fell 154 to 11530. 

ISTANBUL recouped 2.3 
per cent of Thursday's 4.5 
per cent tumble which was a 
response to concerns about 
strains in. the Islamist-led 
coalition government. The 
IMKB Index finished 34 
higher at 1,545 although, 
analysts noted, trading vol- 
um es fel l as prices rose. 

ATHENS jumped 3.4 per 
cent adding to Thursday’s 
gains as lower interest rates 
remained the market’s driv- 
ing force. The general index 
rose 4359 to 1538.76. 

• Bourses which closed 
early on Maundy Thursday 


Mnault Printeraps 

Share price fgafive -:.. r 
to the CAC 40 index *• 

200 ' : ■ * ' : 



missed weakness in the dol- 
lar. bond markets and in US 
equities. FRANKFURT, 
which began where it left off 
on Wednesday with strength 
in carmakers and banks, 
came back from a Dax index 
high of 3,466.47 to close 3159 
lower on the day at 3.40753. 

Following a similar pat- 
tern. the Dax 100 automotive 
stocks index came back from 
155553 to close 954 lower at 
1,613.43. Daimler led the way 
down with a fell of DM3.30 


or 2.4 per cent to DM 132.50. 
and topped active stocks in 
DMl.49bn, wi thin a German 
turnover total of DMl65bn. 

Carmakers and hawks stilly 
had their tails up over 
March as a whole, said Mr 
Eckhard Frahm at Merck 
Find? in DQsseldorf: BMW 
led the Dax 30 with an 185 
per cent gain in floor tr ading 
with Volkswagen, up 12.7 
per cent, running fifth. Bay- 
ernhypo and Bayernvereln. 
alternating as takeover can- 
didates. put on 16.8 and 115 
per cent respectively. 

Veba led the day’s losers, 
DM4.43 or 45 per cent down 
at DM9355. The energy and 
chemicals group, which 
effectively led the push for 
shareholder value in Ger- 
many, disappointed analysts 
on Wednesday with indica- 
tions of a slowdown after 
some years of dynamic earn- 
ings growth. 

PARIS came off its highs 
to close with the CAC 40 
index 7.95 higher at 2,656.68. 

The outstanding winners 
were Pinault-Prtntemps. the 
retailer, which gained 
FFr118 or 5.1 per cent to 
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FFr2,420 on Wednesday’s Plus lost FFr60 or 55 per 
post-bourse, 30 per cent divi- cent at FFr1,106 after 
dead lift; and Lagard&re, the Wednesday's FFr36 gain; 
missiles to publishing con- professionals noted that the 
glomerate, which confirmed stock had shown no sus- 
after hours that it would be tained price growth over the 
_ - past 12 months. The other 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES b ’S loser was Renault, down 

r: r - ■ FFr5, SO or 3.9 per cent at 

una " 3e FFr 142.20 after 3 4.4 per cent 

auibos 1-5.5 gain the day before. 

- — ZURICH was propelled fur- 

E22S- lH toer ^ead by a rally in a 

— ' few major blue chips but the 

Milan.....”....”. ....... . -0 3 broader market was mixed- 

Amstaxiariu!.".”.”.-.".”^! -l!s The SMI index gained 38.7 to 

Istanbul -6^6 to 4,659.2. 

■ — ■ ■■ ■ in i ■! ■ Nestle continued to draw 

strength from its better than 
bidding for Tbomson-CSF. It expected 1996 results, rising 
rose FFr8.10 or 4.7 per cent SFr44 to SFT1.6S5. 
to FFr181 Roche certificates recov- 

On the downgrade, Canal- ered after a weaker start. 
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bidding for Tbomson-CSF. It 
rose FFr8.10 or 4.7 per cent 
to FFr181 

On the downgrade, Canal- 


Concerns on banking sector send 


I ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo finished slightly 
lower yesterday after a 
sharp fall ou Thursday as 
volume dwindled ahead of 
the Easter long weekend in 
Europe and the US, and the 
pnrl of Japan's business year 
on Monday, writes Gwen 
Rotnnson. 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
20.70 to 18,189-72 after mov- 
ing between 18.057.71 and 
18533.62. 

Volume shrank to an esti- 
mated 359m shares from 
Thursday's 493m. The Topix 
index of all first-section 
stocks fell 3.87 to 1.378.71 
and the capital-weighted 
Nikkei 300 was off 155 at 
265.19. Declines led advances 
514 to 494. with 211 
unchanged. 

On Thursday, the 225 aver- 
age plunged 282.03 or nearly 
15 per cent to 18510.42 after 
a low of 18,002.60 and high of 
18,59436. The Topix index of 
all first-section stocks fell 
13.12 to 1,382.58 and the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was down 2.36 at 266.44. 


Volume rose to 493m shares 
as investors, discouraged by 
reports of Nippon Credit 
Bank’s radical restructuring 
efforts, sold bank and finan- 
cial shares. Declines led 
advances 820 to 289, with 182 
issues unchanged. 

Concerns about the bank- 
ing sector carried through to 
Friday’s trading, as the 
announcement • of a 
government-backed rescue 
plan for NCB aroused con- 
cerns about its impact on 
strong banks that might be 
asked to contribute capital 
to the ailing hank. Rank of 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi. which 
also reported a net loss at its 
US unit in the year to 
December 1996. fell Y90 to 
Yl.960. Industrial Bank of 
Japan shed Y60 to Yl.440 
and Dal-Ichi Kangyo Rank- 
Y50 to Y1530. 

Weakness in the banking 
sector spilled over to securi- 
ties houses. Daiwa Securities 
fefi Y20 to Y887, and Nikko 
Securities Y30 to Y700. 
Nomura Securities, however, 
was unchanged at Yl.370 
after recent steep plunges on 
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the growing scandal over its 
illegal trading activities. 

Blue chips turned mixed 
after strong performances 
earlier in the week. TDK 
rose Y60 to Y8.550. while 
Sony shed Y10 to Y8.640. 
Canon added Y40 to Y2.690 
and Pioneer Electronic fell 
Y40 to Y2,100. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
added 1754 to 19535.12. Vol- 
ume swelled to 306.4m 
shares following thin trading 
on Thursday when the index 
fell 105.03 to 19517.78 in vol- 
ume of 195.2m shares. 

BOMBAY tumbled 15 per 
cent, although the closure of 
the National Stock Exchange 
for a holiday and the 
absence of foreign activity 


because of Easter meant the 
decline was exaggerated by 
low trading volume. The 
BSE-30 index fell 72.05 to 
3,663.53. 

TAIPEI was higher as 
investors ignored Wall 
Street’s overnight sell-off 
and bought heavily on fun- 
damentally strong electron- 
ics shares. The weighted 
index finished 29.99 higher 
at 8,719-70 in active turnover 
of T$l37.8bn. 

Electronics led the gains, 
rising a sharp 25 per cent, 
and making up for slack 
trade in the battered food 
sector, still reeling from the 
pork export ban that erupted 
a week ago. 

SEOUL closed marginally 
hi gher , having been pulled 
back from its best levels by 
rumours. apparently 
unfounded, that many 
smaller companies faced 
finan cial problems because 
of heavy debts. The compos- 
ite index ended 152 higher 
at 652.87. 

KARACHI finished lower 
after the government 
unveiled its economic 


reforms package which 
slashed taxes and provided 
other benefits to boost indus- 
trial production and exports. 
Traders attributed the fall, 
however, to a market over- 
reaction and the selling of 
overbought positions. 

The KSE-100 index fin- 
ished 17.55 lower at 1,598.94. 

KUALA LUMPUR finished 
lower after Wall Street’s 
overnight plunge and con- 
cerns that the central bank's 
annual report, issued after 
the market closed, would 
bint at a tightening of mone- 
tary policy. The composite 
index lost 4.67 to 1517.64. 

• Among markets closed 
yesterday, Thursday saw 
DHAKA call a halt to its lat- 
est bear run with a 7.7 per 
cent rebound which took the 
DSE all share index up 82.63 
to 1,157 in turnover of 
Tk34.7m. The market, which 
fell 7 per cent on Monday 
and 65 per cent on Tuesday, 
was closed for a public holi- 
day on Wednesday. 

The start of bourse trade 
on Thursday was delayed for 
half an hour after traders in 


ending up SFrl40 to 

Cpn<» IIS 

AMSTERDAM closed 
before bond markets really 
went sour, index-heavy 
financials playing their part 
as the AEX index rose 6.59 to 
740.99. In industrials. DSM 
fell FI 150 to Fl 189.40, bro- 
kers blaming this on general 
market volatility. Nutricia 
showed some prescience, 
leading the AEX constitu- 
ents with a gain of Fl 10 or 
3.6 per cent to Fl 290 
although its results, with 
soaring profits and a five-for- 
one share split, did not come 
out until after hours. 

BRUSSELS highlighted the 
steel cord and wire maker, 
Bckaert, up BFrl,075 or 5.1 
per cent to BFY22550 on a 
combination of shortcover- 
ing and analytical support; 
and Barco. the electronics 
group. BFr330 or 5.9 per cent 
better at BFr5,950 on strong 
1906 earnings and a good 
1997 profits forecast. The Bel 
20 index rose 21.97 to 
2,14657. 

Written end edited by Wlffiam 
Cochrane and hichad Morgan - 
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the kerb market held a pro- 
test rally and locked the 
door of the exchange. 

HONG KONG skidded to a 
sharply lower close after a 
government move to curb 
soaring property prices 
rocked the property sector. 
The Hang Seng Index 
tumbled 242.07 or 1.9 per 
cent, to 12534.32 In turnover 
that picked up to HK$9bn. 

The government said on 
Wednesday that it would 
extend the presale period for 
private flats to bring more 
supply to the market. 
Cheung Kong slumped 
HKS2.25 to HKS68.25 and Sun 
Hung Kai HKS3.25 to 
HK $82.00. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg's industrials 
ended a quiet week firmer 
but golds were largely flat 
in modest trade on Thurs- 
day ahead of the holiday 
weekend. The overall index 
picked up 35.2 to 7.094.8. 
Industrials rose 31.4 to 
8,339.4 while golds eased 0.3 
to 1,301.6. 
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Shares up again but well below their best 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Ecfitor 


Shares on the London market 
ended the week on a firm note on 
Thursday, but there was growing 
anxiety towards the close of busi- 
ness that next week could pres- 
ent dealers with a sharp reversal 
in sentiment 

During London trading hours 
Wall Street was looking increas- 
ingly vulnerable, with modest 
softness transformed into a sharp 
sell-off within an hour of the 
start of dealings. 

The problem for the US 
stemmed from a fresh bout of 


weakness in the Treasury mar- 
ket. In early trading the price of 
the benchmark 30-year bond 
dropped mare than a full point, 
pushing yields over the 7 per cent 
mark. 

Bonds were under pressure ear- 
lier in the week, after the US 
Federal Reserve lifted interest 
rates by 25 basis points, the first 
rise in two years, but subse- 
quently rallied, taking the yield 
back below 7 per cent. 

London's nervousness at the 
close was in sharp contrast to an 
early burst of enthusiasm across 
the market 

The FTSE 100 index, which 
began the week on a bleak note 
only to rally strongly on Tuesday 


and Wednesday, finished the day 
a net 11.4 ahead at -L312J, but 
well below the session high of 

4.331.4 reached around lunch- 
time. 

Other indices were similarly 
subdued. The FTSE 250 ended 
only 7.6 firmer at 4,57612, after 
touching a day's best of 4^381-2. 
while the StnallCap index fin- 
ished 1-3 firmer at 2,313.7, not far 
short of a session high of 2.313.7. 
Turnover at 6pm was 725.3m. 
shares. 

Over the shortened holiday 
week the FTSE 100 rallied 58.1, or 

1.4 per cent while the FTSE Z50 
picked up 11.2 and the Small Cap 
7.0. 

Discussing UK stocks and their 


vulnerability to trends Is bonds, 
a senior marketxnaker at one of 
the big European securities 
houses said s enti ment had been 
gradually undermined during the 
session and was feeling rocky at 
the dose. 

M lt is fortunate that bond mar- 
kets began to crack on the day 
before the Easter holiday when 
there are not too many guys 
manning the desks; otherwise it 
could have got difficult," he said. 
“I wouldn’t be surprised to see us 
an the way back to 4. 000 on the 
FTSE." 

He added that many of the 
stocks that were in the vanguard 
of the market's strong rally 
last week could well come 


under fresh pressure next week. 

Other observers agreed with 
the camions view of the market 
in the short term, citing the 
growing political worries in the 
UK as the geneul election looms 
as likely to add to the uncer- 
tainty. 

"This market is fragile and vul- 
nerable to events here and in the 
US. Gilt yields are currently 7.75 
per cent and rising, despite the 
good outcome to Wednesday’s 
auction and fond managers will 
be aware that stand-alone 
changes to US Interest rates are a 
very rare commodity indeed .** 
said Mr Richard Jeffrey, group 
economist at Charterhouse 
Titoey. 
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Stock index futures traders 
reported an uneventful 
end-of-finandal year session 
in which dealer-to-deafer 
business accounted for the 
majority of turnover, writes 
Joel Kibazo. 

At the end of pit trading, 
the June futures contract 
settled at 4,313, some 2 
points below rts previous 
close and more or less in 
line with the underlying cash 
market Turnover reached 
12,157 tots, with nearly a 
quarter of that total dealt 


towards the dose of 
business. Having opened at 
4,330, June rose to a high of 
4,348 and hit a low of 4,310 
just after the opening on 
Wail Street 

in traded options, turnover 
was 27,775 contracts, of 
which 8,240 was in the 
FTSE 100 option while 
10,217 was dealt in the 
European -style contract 

P&O, also heavily dealt in 
equities, was the most 
active stock option with a 
day's total of 2,384 lots. 
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Transport and property 
group P&O was under pres- 
sure throughout Thursday’s 
session following a press 
report that its Princess 
Cruises line Is being sued by 
the state of Florida for 
overcharging. 

The company, which 
reported improved figures 
earlier in the week, moved 
quickly to allay fears over 
the action by saying there 
was little prospect that it 
would be paying Ones in 
response to the allegations. 

Bolls of the stock com- 
forted themselves by arguing 
that any penalty would not 
be materially significant to 
the group's account. One 
oqiri the maximum fi™> p&O 
could lace was SI 50m. 

However, it was the bears 
that gained the upper hand, 
prompting a sharp decline in 
the stock. By the dose the 
shares had tumbled 22 to 
610ftp, the worst performer 
in the FTSE in an otherwise 
strong market. 

One specialist said: “The 
Princess Cruise line is the 
jewel in the crown and any 
threat to it is a serious 
problem.” 

Turnover at the close 
stood at 12m. The stock was 
also heavily dealt in the 
traded options sector where 
the equivalent of another 
2.3m changed hands. 

The financial sectors of 
the market, big casualties in 
the recent sell-off, were once 
again bought aggressively 
but showed signs towards 
the dose that the recovery 
was running out of steam, 
with profit-takers moving 
in. 

The banks provided some 
of the market's best perform- 
ers. notably Abbey National, 
which jumped 17 to 745p 


amid continued relief that it 
did not overpay in Its unsuc- 
cessful attempt to win con- 
trol of Scottish Amicable, 
the mutual assurance com- 
pany acquired last week by 
the Prudential Group. The 
latter’s shares, meanwhile, 
were also chased higher, 
dosing up 19 at 567p, on the 
view that its acquisition of 
Scottish Amicable would 
prove highly successful. 
Lloyds TSB, by far the big- 
gest of the pure retail [mort- 
gage banks, edged up 3 to 
499 Vip after a hefty 11m 
shares were traded. 


NEW 52 WEEK 
HIGHS AND LOWS 


■ CHIEF PWM CHANGES 
THURSDAY 


NatWest sold 

There was no joy for the 
two UK banks with big 
investment banking 
operations, Barclays and 
NatWest; the latter lost 10V& 
to 6S6V.P an turnover of Sm 
shares, while the former 
dipped 9V a to SlO^lp with 
3 Qm shares changing i»n«k. 

Composite insurers were 
burdened by investors' fears 
that global bond markets 
might be in fa* a period of 
prolonged uncertainty if last 
week’s US interest rate rise 
proves to be the start of a 
series of upward moves. 

General Acddent was the 
sector's worst performer, 
slipping 8 to 8l8p while 
Royal Son Alliance eased 2 a /i 
to 447p. 

Asda Properties dropped 
27 or almost 16 per cent to 
142p after news that its man- 
aging director. Mr Tony Ros- 
coe. was leaving the com- 
pany because of differences 
with the rest of the board. 

Oil exploration stocks 
endured an uncomfortable 
session, sliding throughout 
the day as the dollar weak- 
ened. Lasmo, whose shares 
have been beefed up recently 
by talk of imminent good 
news from its Pakistan gas 
drilling operations, gave up 
7% to 237Vap. while those of 
Enterprise Oil drifted bade 
4% to 649p. 

British Borneo burst into 
new high ground, dosing 21 
up at a record £i4£8%p. 

Monument Oil & Gas held 
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at 91**p. despite growing 
optimism about its explora- 
tion efforts and talk of pred- 
ators stalking the company. 

Vodafone ran up 6 or just 
ova* 2 per cent to 278!/ap on 
heavy turnover of 7.6m 
shares ahead of news, expec- 
ted next week, of new sub- 
scriber figures for the first 
quarter. Orange edged up a 
penny to 207p, 

The biotech stocks pro- 
vided a handful of outstand- 
ing performers including 
Scotia, which jumped 23’ii to 
457 l»p, after being pushed 
hard by Lehman Brothers, 
the US stockbroker. 

Biocompatibles raced up a 
further 55 to £ 12 . 12 ’-ip. 

Building materials group 
Redland nudged ahead 6 to 
to 360p after satisfactory pre- 
liminary figures and news 
that it was discussing the 
sale of its French aggregates 
business. AMEC rose 12% to 
139%p following a 71 per 


cent jump in profits and a 53 
per cent increase in th<* divi- 
dend. 

Utilities were a firm mar- 
ket. Dealers reported a short 
age of stock in Scottish 
Power. The shares advanced 
17% to 353V a p. making it the 
best FTSE 100 performing 
stock of the session. Power- 
Gen was also in demand and 
firmed 7 to 593p. There was 
further momentum in 
Energy ' Group, recom- 
mended by Goldman Sachs 
on Wednesday, as the com- 
pany held a briefing for ana- 
lysts. 

The shares, were among 
the top three performers in 
the Footsie, adding a further 
19% to 509p- 

Among water stocks, turn 
over in Yorkshire Water “B" 
jumped to 17m after the com- 
pany repurchased 17.2m B 
shares under the extended 
repurchase offer and a fur- 
ther 3.551. tXHl B shares 
through other market 
purchases at a mice of 36p 
per B share. 

The company sold the 
shares represent approxi- 
mately 5 per wait of the B 
shares issued following the 
recent capital reorganisa- 
tion. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Olympic stadium 
offer flounders 

47A$365m public offer for sale of units in Australia’s 
Olympic Stadium - which will be the focal point of the 
Sydney 2000 Olympic Games - dosed heavily undersub- 
scribed on Thursday night, in spite of a four-month ratten 
doc on the original dosing date. It is the first big infra- 
strud#re-related offering to flop in Australia. Lack of 
interest has been partly attributed to the complexity of 
the offer. which combined guaranteed stadium tickets 
during the Games with membership of the stadium dub 
aftCTJSOOO and an equity investment in the facility. 

At the outset, the issue was also dogged by logistical 
and administrative problems - for e»«rap |m over the 
Attribution of prospectuses, it has been estimated that 
over half of Stadium Australia’s 34.400 "gold packages" 
each priced at A510.000 (US$7,832). have failed to sell, 
although the sale of 600 “platinum packages", costing 
AJMJOOO each, is thought to have been less problematic. 
Stadium Australia officials said on Thursday wfgh* tfrat 
A* final figures -would not be announced until April 4. 

The offering’s failure- is a big blow for the four hnwira 
whfdi underwrote the issue - ABN Amro Australia, ANZ. 
Macquarie Bank, and Deutsche Morgan Grenfell They are 
now expected to discuss new marketing strategies which 
could be implemented over the next 18 months. General 
ticket sales for the Sydney Olympic Games are not due to 
start unto 1999. 

One option already being investigated would involve 
detaching the Olympic ticket element in the gold pack- 
ages and targeting sales at overseas sports fang. Discus- 
sions with various national Olympic committees outside 
Australia got under way in January after approvals from 
the Sydney Olympic Games Organising Committee and 
the International Olympic Committee. Ho w e ve r, officials 
say that this avenue has not been fully explored yet 

Nik/d Tait, Sydney 

Philips to sell board unit 

Philips. Europe’s largest consumer electronics group, is 
putting its printed circuit board group up for sale as part 
of a wider trimming of underperforming or non-core divi- 
sions." Philips said on Thursday its printed circuit board 
group, which supplies its consumer and automotive elec- 
trenks as well as telecnrnnwnfraHrwyt divisions, is up for 
sale. It would not disclose figures other than sales of 
F130Qm <$274m) in 1996 but said the group had been 
profitable. 

Philips has hired Credit Suisse First Boston to assist in 
the divestment and in a strategic review of the remainder 
of its plastics and metal unit, dabbed PMF, which 
recorded total sales of FI 800m last year. “PMF needs 
space to be less' dependent on Philips and look for its 
future more with third parties,” Mr Geerts said. “We want 
to reduce our interest" 

Mr Cor Boonstra, the new chairman, has been busy 
undoing the div e rsification of his predecessor following a 
dip back into losses in 1996. Mr Boonstra has compared 
Phffipe to “a bowl of spaghetti” but has yet to announce 
an overall strategy. The printed circuit board group oper- 
ates in the Netherlands. UK, Austria, France and India 
and employs 1.310 people. Philips accounted for 60 per 
cent of its sales. Sander Thoenes, Amsterdam 

BASF seeks reversal 

BASF, the German chemical company, said it bad asked 
dm government to ov erturn the Federal Cartel Office's 
rejection of the proposed sale of a majority stake in its 
potash minin g interests to Potash Corporation of Sas- 
katchewan, a Canadian company. The cartel office said 
the deal would inhibit competition in the German market 
BASF planned to sell a 51 per cent stake in a holding 
group vfokfibwns 51 per cent of Kali und Salz, the potash 
company. BASF planned to keep 25 per cent and said its 
stake would be sold below its market value of around 
DMSOdm (*295m). 

BASF said its request made wiftr PCS. to Mr Gttoter 
Renudt, the economics minister, to approve the deal had 
been made, on overall economic and employment grounds. 
Loss-making Kali tmri Sal? ha<? a turnover of around 
DMLTbu and employs 8^00 people in east and west Ger- 
many. PCS is the world’s largest producer of potash 
fertilisers, with a turnover of $1.4bn. 

Andrew Fisher, Frankfurt 

MetallgeseUschaft ahead 

Metal lgeseUschaft, the German industrial and trading 
group, said its pre-tax profits in the first four months of 
the 1996-97' financial year rose from DM33m to DM38m 
($22.45m). Turnover moved up from DM4.5bn to DM55bn. 
In the year to September 30 1996, pre-tax profits jumped 70 
per cent to DM292m. Three years ago, the company nearly 
collapsed after heavy losses on US ofi futures trading. The 
latest -figures were announced during the company's 
annual meeting on Thursday. Andrew Fisher 
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Confrontation wj tfa motor racing’s governing body is over prize money and royalties 

Formula One row may delay flotation 


By John Griffiths 

A confrontation involving 
the leading Formula One 
teams and motor racing’s 
governing body, the Federa- 
tion Internationale de l’Auto- 
mobtie (FIA), could delay 
proposals to float Formula 
One on the London and New 
York stock markets. 

The dispute over prize 
money and TV royally reve- 
nues. 

The impasse comes as Mr 
Benue Ecclestone, who 
holds the commercial rights 
to Fl. is reported to be con- 


sidering postponing serious 
consideration of a flotation, 
perhaps by up to several 
y«ais. This would allow the 
market for digital television 
of Formula One to become 
developed, an innovation 
which, it is claimed, could 
see total Formula One reve- 
nues from TV rights, circuit 
fees and promotional activi- 
. ties, rising from the current 
- $i60m to $lbn a year. 

Mr Ecclestone, is under- 
stood to be already cooling 
towards the idea of an early 
float '• 

- The value of Formula One 


as a commercial package is 
concentrated on revenue 
from TV rights. Salomon 
Brothers, advisers to Mr 
Ecclestone, would have little 
hope of launching a prospec- 
tus in May - as Erst mooted 
- with tiie dispute unre- 
solved. 

A deadline issued to the 
FIA by three leadtog teams. 
Williams, McLaren and Tyr- 
rell, far their readmission to 
the so-called “Concorde" 
agreement governing rela- 
tions between teams and 
organisers, and revenue 
share-outs from the sport. 


has passed with no agree- 
ment. 

While further informal dis- 
cussions are expected to take 
place behind the scenes of 
the Brazilian grand prix this 
weekend. McLaren principal 
Mr Rod Dennis has warned 
the three will seek a court 
injunction requiring their 
readmission if the dispute 
remains unresolved. 

The dispute is a complex 
one. and the three dissidents 
have yet to spell out their 
dissatisfactions with the lat- 
est, four-year version of the 
20-year-old Concorde pact. 


which the three refused to 
sign last year. 

Apart from discon ten t 
over the proportion of reve- 
nues they would receive as 
teams, the three were under- 
stood to be unbappy with Mr 
Ecclestone's plans for the 
future of his commercial 
interests in Fl. which 
include TV rights to FJ over 
15 years. 

Seven other teams, how- 
ever. did sign the agreement 
last year - and since then 
have been splitting among 
themselves the share of TV 
revenues to which the teams 


are entitled under the agree- 
ment. The three "rebels" 
have since decided to accept 
- but cannot be readmitted 
to the Concorde pact without 
the other seven teams' 
agreement. Faced with hav- 
ing to share the revenues 
among 10 teams, the seven 
original signatories are ref- 
using. A compromise, put 
forward this week by the 
FIA. under which the three 
could rejoin but not regain 
full financial benefits until 
next season, is understood 
also to have been rejected by 
the three. 


‘Tidying-up’ 
eats into 
Amec growth 


By Michael Lindemanr 

A £25m write-down of 
housing assets and other 
exceptional - charges com- 
bined to dent profit growth 
at Amec, the construction 
group, which said it had 
more “tidying up" to do to 
streamline its operations. 

Excluding exceptions Is. 
which totalled £10-5m follow- 
ing gains on disposals, pre- 
tax profits rose 71 per cent 
from £i53m to £21 2m. Sales 
in the year ended December 
31- rose 9 per cent to 
£2.68bn- 

The shares closed i2Vip up 
on Thursday at 139%p. 

Mr Peter Mason, chief 
executive, said the write- 
down had been necessary 
because some of the land, 
bought at inflated prices in 
the 1980s, did not reflect 
market value and because 
some of it fell outside 
Amec's operating regions. 

Of the 14 sites which have 
been written down, two in 
London’s Docklands have 


already been sold, raising 
£12m , Mr Mason said. 

As' part of the tidying up, 
Amec would make a few 
“smallish disposals" in areas 
which were no longer core, 
he said. The company might 
also consider a few bolt-on 
acquisitions to bolster 
its engineering design busi- 
ness. 

Mr Mason said Amec con- 
tinued to look for business 
with better margins of about 
3 per cent - up from general 
construction margins of 
about 2 per cent - but 
warned the improvement 
would feed through only 
slowly because “profit from 
the settlement of old final 
accounts is decreasing ea ch 
year”. 

Work related to the gov- 
ernment’s Private Finance 
Initiative was progressing 
“at times, painfully slowly," 
Mr Mason said and Amec 
expected to have net costs of 
Elm relating to this new 
business in 1997. 

Earnings per share rose to 



Picking up speed: Amec hopes to add to contracts such as Manchester's velodrome as the UK construction market revives 


4.7p (Lip). A final dividend 
of 2.5p (i.5p) is payable, 
making a total of 4p 
(3P). * 

• COMMENT 

Amec’s shares have risen 


from about 90p in December 
as Mr Mason’s grip tightens. 
How much further can they 
go? Construction is set to 
pick up, at least in the UK, 
and Mr Mason may find it 
easier to find the margins he 


is looking for. Recent dispos- 
als. which gave profits of 
£28m, will certainly make 
the 1997 results look better. 
Longer term, competition 
will remain strong and 
uncertainty about the 26 per 


cent stake owned by Kvaer- 
ner will persist Profits are 
forecast to rise to about 
£43.5m this year, giving a p/e 
of about 14.5. Barring any 
hiccups, the shares are prob- 
ably worth holding. 


Cracks seen in Co-op’s 
‘united’ bid defence 


By David Bbckwefl . 

Cracks began to appear this 
week in the co-operative 
movement’s apparently 
united opposition to plans by 
Lanica Trust to buy some of 
its businesses. 

One of the large retail soci- 
eties and a corporate share- 
holder in the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society attacked 
its refusal to meet Mr 
Andrew Regan, head of Lan- 
ica, and hear his proposals. 

“If someone made an out- 
rageous offer to us at least I 
would have to refer it to my 
members. They might sur- 
prise me and back the co-op- 
erative principle - but they 
might not, and that’s what 
the CWS is afraid of finding 
out," said the CWS share- 
holder, who wanted to 
remain anonymous. 

Cooperative managements 
are appointed by their societ- 
ies’ boards, which are 
elected from the movement’s 
membership. “The whole 
problem is the board do not 
have a major financial stake 


in the CWS," said the share- 
holder. 

Lanica is considering a bid 
of about £500m (5795m) for 
the CWS businesses, includ- 
ing the funeral parlours and 
travel agencies, through a 
vehicle called Galileo. 

Lanica has invested just 
£600,000 in Galileo, but that 
is backed by a £9m invest- 
ment from Schroders, Jupi- 
ter Asset Management, and 
Killick, the stockbrokers. 

It emerged this week that 
Mr T ■Pnpny Fyfe. chairman 
of the CWS board, has writ- 
ten to all the societies and 
regions saying that they 
“should not be pressurised 
or bullied by anyone - par- 
ticularly shell companies 
with tiny amounts of capital 
in relation to their ambitions 
- or by City and overseas 
tax-haven speculators or by 
carpet-baggers with no feel- 
ing for, or understanding of, 
the principles that drive the 
co-operative movement". 

The disgruntled share- 
holder compared the move- 
ment to a communist state - 


“it will nqt sa& anywhere 
that you cannot do some- 
thing, but you just know you 
cannot, so you refer it back 
to the politburo" 

Mr Graham Melmoth. 
chief executive of the CWS. 
initially dismissed Lanica 's 
approach, but has been tak- 
ing it increasingly seriously. 

The CWS has enlisted the 
support of 50 Labour MPs, 
who last week signed a Com- 
mons motion attacking Mr 
Regan's attempt as a poten- 
tial “financial scandal", and 
has hired SBC Warburg to 
spearhead its defence. 

“There are closely circled 
wagons and not an Indian in 
sight” said the CWS share- 
holder. "What are they 
afraid of?” 

Galileo's plans and even- 
tual targets are still 
unknown. It is unlikely to 
make any announcement 
before the CWS accounts for 
1996 are published on April 
18. But Mr Regan is still 
keen to explain his proposals 
to the CWS board ahead of 
the May 17 annual meeting. 


Patient investors gain 
as US Airways pays out 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

Mr Warren Buffett may be 
one of the world's most suc- 
cessful investors, but he 
never claimed to be perfect- 
It is just as welT in the light 
of his experience with US 
Airways, the US carrier for- 
merly known as USAir. 

A year ago Mr Buffett said 
he bitterly regretted taking a 
5358m position in USAir’s 
preferred stock in 1989.- 
Shareholders in bis Berk- 
shire Hathaway investment 
vehicle would have been a 
lot better off if he had “gone 
to the bar that night 
instead", he observed. 

At the time, the cash- 
strapped USAir had stopped 
paying dividends altogether. 

But this week Mr Buffett 
was forced into another 
turnabout when US Airways 
announced it was paying off 
all the outstanding preferred 
stock dividends it had 
missed, opening the way for 
a resumption of quarterly 
payouts. 

Mr Buffett’s praise for Mr 
Stephen Wolfl who took over 
as the airline chai rm a n and 
chief executive at' the begin- 
ning of last year, surpassed 
effusiveness. 



Warren Buffett: US Airways 
chief ‘is hi our hall of fame’ 

“Stephen Wolf is to Berk- 
shire's hall -of feme, recently 
having 1 tafra n US Airways to 
fink place in on-time perfor- 
mance and now restoring on- 
time p erf or m ance to the pre- 
ferred dividend," he said. 
“US Airways’ customers, 
employees and shareholders 
owe hhn a huge thank-you. ” 
• US Airways started paying 
off the backlog of dividends 
on its preferred stock last 
July, and completed the 


exercise this week with pay- 
ments of 581.4m. Berkshire 
Hathaway's share of this 
final instalment was $17. lm; 
and, starting this week, it 
will receive a quarterly divi- 
dend of 58.3m. 

Another beneficiary of US 
Airways’ improved financial 
position was British Air- 
ways. which is fighting a bit- 
ter divorce battle with US 
Airways over their failed 
alliance. BA collected a final 
instalment of $17.7m in 
unpai d dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock, and will now 
receive a quarterly dividend 
of 57.2m if it retains its 
stake. 

Mr Robert Ay ling, BA 
chief executive, indicated in 
New York on Thursday that 
keeping the stake was a pos- 
sibility- "We have made no 
decision as to whether or not 
we will divest,” he said. 

Mr George Soros, who last 
year took a 5 per cent stake 
in US Airways’ publicly 
traded series B preferred 
stock, was also a big winner. 
As soon as US Airways 
announced the dividend pay- 
out. he took advantage of a 
surge in the stock price to 
e«»ii bis stake for 5225m. at 
least twice what he paid to 
accumulate it 


Black may 
launch new 
newspaper 
in Canada 

By Scott Morrison 
in Vancouver and 
fOdd Tait hi Sydney 

Newspaper baron Mr Conrad 
Black has abandoned his bid 
to acquire control of The 
Financial Post, the Toronto 
newspaper, and will con- 
sider founding a fifth daily 
newspaper based in Cana- 
da's largest market. 

Mr Black’s Hollinger. 
which controls The Daily 
Telegraph in London, will 
examine the possibility of 
establishing a national 
Canadian newspaper to com- 
pete directly with The 
Financial Post and The 
Globe and Mail. 

Mr Black said he received 
a “very unenthusiastic 
response" from Sun Media, 
which owns a 60.2 per cent 
stake in the Post Hollinger 
owns 19.9 per cent of the 
Post, with the remaining 
19.9 pa- cent held by Pear- 
sou, the parent company of 
the Financial Times. 

Meanwhile, it is thought 
that Mr Black has disposed 
of his remaining 5 per cent 
stake in John Fairfax. Aus- 
tralia’s leading newspaper 
group. 

A parcel of 87.8m shares 
went through the market to 
MerriU Lynch just before 
noon on Thursday. This was 
the number of shares 
retained by Mr Black's Tele- 
graph group, after it sold a 
19-97 per cent stake to Brier- 
ley Investments for AS427m 

(US$334.35) in December last 
year. 

The earlier share sale was 
also handled by Merrill. 

Brterley, the New Zealand- 
based investment group, 
had originally sought to boy 

all of the Black stake, but 
could not acquire more than 
20 per cent without either 
making a foil bid for Fairfax 
or gaining other sharehold- 
ers’ dispensation. 

At a special meeting in 
February, other investors 
declined to give BIL this 
permission. A number of big 
institutional investors 
objected to the absence of a 
foil offer on principle, while 
some smaller shareholders 
felt aggrieved that BIL 
would be acquiring the 
shares at last December’s 
price of A$2J 32, a significant 
discount to current price 
levels. 

After the meeting. BIL 
said that it still intended to 
raise its stake through the 
“creep” role, which allows it 
to buy another 3 per cent 
each six months- 


The RTZ Corporation PLC 
NOTICE OF MEETING 
Annual General Meeting 

Nouctu hereby erven dial (he ihifty-iinh annual pmeral raxnog nT The RTZ 
Corporation PLC be held ai The Queen Ehzabcih II Conference Came. Brood 
Sanctuary. Westminster. London SW I on Wednesday. 7 May 1997 ai 1 1 Oil am for 
ihc (booming purpose 

SreddBote. 

1. To consider and. if ihouphi fiL {«» the foifouuijt resolution ulrich mil he 
proposed as a spatial raotuiJon. nundy ibaL 

(at the name of the Company be changed lo Rio Tinto pk; and 
(blthenomcof CRA Unused bechanied loRsoTmtn Unused. 

2. To asunder and. if ihonpu fit. pan ihc foUcmingiaolmxmvtndiiril Vie 
proposed ■> a special raohinon. aunriy that. 

the mamacnpi amccdmenu to the Articles of A»n o. ul i nn tnarhed on document 
“A" and submitted to the meetmg and sagned for Use purpose of kfeatification by 
the riabnun be adopted, c ond it io nally cu the passoig and efloeuvcness of 
Resolution I above. 

3. Tocootkler and, tl tbosifiu fit. pun tbcfoBovnng resohilion vrtudi wtUbe 
proposed a* □ special resolution, namely (bar 

ihr authority and power confessed on the dinviors by paragraph iBl ofAmdeO 

of the Company’s Articles nf Association he renewed for the period ending on the 

date of the annual cettcrel meeting hi 1W8 or on o Augusa IV98 whichever uthr 

ember, and Tor such penod: 

ta) the Sretio n 80 Amount dull be £3SAVO!7. and 

(htlhe Section 89 Amount shall he £h.998J)l I . 

4. To encoder and. d tbooehi fn. past the fetlowinj; rcsohflioo to BtnenJ the Artidev 
of AasocialHa which wiS be proposed as a specs)] lesohmon, nomch that- 
•object to Resolution S bdw bang passed, the Articles of Asoctatwn he 
amended by. 

(a) deleting from Article 86 the wonts "nen less than seven nor more dun 42 days 
(inclusive of the ttate on which the notice is green I before the date appointed for 
Ihc nccung there dufl haw* and repbri n$ them with “within the pen od 
referred to m Article 86A there has'." 
and 

tbt i me rtm g a new Article IH»A immediately after Article 8». as foBcwy 

"86A The pened orithin which the nonces referred to m Arnde 86 most be 
lodeed at the Office n not less titan seven nor mote than 42 days 
IBdnm of the dale on which the notice is pven) before the carter of 
the daus appended Tor 
(if the general meeting of the Company, uad 
tiil the nenrtyrontfnuMraneousgcnenJ meeting of CR A provided dot, 
if this would result in the latot time for lodgment or lbc notices 
being more than JO busness day* las that terra a defined m the 
fiamg rules of the London Slock Eadangc) prior to the date of the 
paicral mretinpoflbe Company, the blest time for lodgement of the 
notices shall he 30 busses* day* prior to the dale of the General 
meeting nf the Company"." 

5. To consider usd. if (bought fit. pas the Mowing mtohiUon which wdl be 
proposed as a specud resolution, namely ihaL- 

subject to Resolution 4 above bong passed, the Articles of Amoaation of CRA 

Limucd be amended by: 

la) deleting from Article 96tet the words - tux km than 7 nor mote than 42 days 
[inctajrc of the da teoo wh ich the notice is given) before the date anus ted for 
the meeting there shall have" and rcptocing them with -within the period 
referred to in pongnph leaf of this Article ^ 96 there has'.” 
and 

fb) inserting a new Article 96tca) immediately after Arndt 9C(ek as follows. 
-TOtarihe period within urtnch the notices refereed in m raeagnph let of dm 
Article 96 must be tottecd at the Office is not lest than 7 nor more thin 
42 day* inclusive of the date oo iriridi the notice is pven I before the 
carter of lbc dales appointed for 
lit the gneraJ meeting of the Cmpmiy; and 
fo) tfec ncorfy conlcmporawoui pmcral meeting of RTZ. provided 
that, it tins would result in the hues tune fox Vodpcmau of the 
notices befog more than 30 busses dayifas that ton a defined in 
the UnmgRatai prior to the dale of the eenoal meeting of the 
Company, the la tea time for lodgement of the nonet* shah he 20 
bunexsv days prior to the date of the gpnem] meeting of the 
Company". 

h. To coaster unLtfiboartifn. pass the fallowing reMtaUoowhidi will be 

proposed as a special rewhiiion. namely that 

the uainamri pt amend menu to the Articles of Aasodattoa marked no document 
“B” and submitted to the meeting and sqpned for the pupae af idaiiuiBUioa by 
the ebainaan. be adopted with eflecs from the doting of the poll on Res o l u tion!. 


la) To elect directors: 

ID MrGM Pemberton 
(u) The Hon. R G H Seta 


(hi To reject director*: 
(i) Mr R A d a m* 
lot Mr R L Cfiftnd 
(ml Mr L A Davit 
(tv) Lord Holme 


X To re-eppoim andnorv 

9. To receiYt the Company's acamiua and the teports of the rtreaprs and aud] ton 
for the y«*r aided 31 December 1996. 

A member oilidcd (oat lend and vote at the meefmgncn tilled to appoint om or more 
proas to attend and. on a poll, vote instead of him. A prosy need not tea member 
of the Company, rite instrument appointing a prosy, together with any ptwer of 
aoonm mfoer wfairt it ts stgued. must reach the traoder office of the Company, at 
I Rafch/f Street. Bristol BS! 6NT, not leu than 48 homy before (be time appointed 
for bedding the meeting. 

6 St James’s Square. By order of the Board 

It 4LD J S Brndtry. 5rvretun- 



ifeeAOM wflbcopaiai 10. 1 Sam. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Racing driver who switched to the production lane 

Haig Simonian meets the entrepreneurial TWR chief for whom a spin-off may now be one way to keep ahead of the competition 


F rom Friday, US film-goers 
wffl be able to participate 
In the resurrection of The 
Saint, the gentleman sleuth cre- 
ated by Leslie Charteris and 
played on 1960s television by 
Roger Moore. 

The latest Saint marks a 
change of both actor and loca- 
tion, with Val Kilmer playing 
Simon Templar in Moscow as 
well as London. Once again, how- 
ever, Mr Templar will be driving 
a Volvo. 

In the 1960s, it was a white 
P1S00 - chosen, it is said, because 
the budget was so tight Mr Moore 
offered to ose his own car. Wal- 
lets have thickened with the 
advent of lucrative product tie- 
ins. But although hedged a 
Volvo, the slinky CTO coupe feat- 
uring in the film owes more to a 
British engineer than to Swe- 
den's biggest carmaker. 

The C70, soon to go on sale in 
the US, comes from AatoNova, a 
joint venture between Volvo and 
TWR, the private British car 
gnginpgring and racing group set 
up by Mr Tom Walkinshaw in 
1976. This week, Mr Walkinshaw 
notched up a second alliance 
wit h Vo lvo, also to be controlled 
by TWR, in buses. 

A raring driver turned motor 
industry entrepreneur, Mr Walk- 
inshaw, 50, is more sinner than 
saint for some. Differences with 
organisers and other teams - 
notably the 1994 spat about the 


specification of the Benetton For- 
mula One cars he then managed 
- have won Mr Walkinshaw a 
reputation for testing, if not actu- 
ally bending, the rules. 

His connection with motor rac- 
ing strengthened after last year’s 
acquisition of the Arrows FI 
and the decision to sign up 
Damon Hill as lead driver. TWR 
is also spearheading Nissan's 
attempt to win Le Mans and runs 
Volvo’s team in the British Tour- 
ing Car Championship. 

Latterly, however. Mr Walkin- 
shaw has become as prominent 
in industry as racing. Last 
December, he repurchased the 50 
per cent share in TWR held by 21 
Investimenti. the Italian invest- 
ment company owned by the 
Benetton family, restoring full 
ownership to himself. 

With the shares in the bag. his 
focus is now on highlighting 
TWR's engineering and product 
skills. The company has two 
mam lines of business: engineer- 
ing, divided into consultancy and 
a growing presence in car pro- 
duction, and racing. His retail car 
dealerships are in a separate 
company, and account for about 
half of the estimated £175m turn- 
over of Walkinshaw businesses, 
which now employ almost 24X10 
people. 

Engineering consultancy is the 
second largest of his businesses, 
accounting for about 35 per cent 
of sales. Centralised at a new 



Car parts: to prevent the engineering side being overshadowed, Tom Walkinshaw plans to spin off racing 


£l5m headquarters in rural 
Oxfordshire since early 1996, it 
undertakes confidential projects 
for carmakers such as Volvo. 
General Motors and Saab. 

Britain is not short of such spe- 
cialists: Lotus, Cosworth. Ricardo 
and Hawtal Whiting all have 


international reputa tions. But Mr 
Walkinshaw argues TWR's scope 
has put it more on a par with 
Porsche, the German sports car 
group which also runs one of the 
world's most respected consul- 
tancies. "TWR is unique in that 
other than Porsche, it is the only 


company to have the confidence 
to do a whole vehicle,” he says. 

To prevent the engineering 
side being overshadowed by the 
higher-profile racing business, Mr 
Walkinshaw plans to spin off rac- 
ing, also based at his Leaf fold 
headquarters, within the next 


year into a separate company 
*The whole pugiiuttrimt and 
manufacturing business will be 
much easier to understand.” he 
says. 

He denies the split is a prveur 
aor to floating the engineering 
business - easily the mmt mar- 
ketable of his activities, in spitr 
of the prodigious publicity gener- 
ated by raring. 

Cash from investors could t* 
used to expend R&D or manufac- 
turing. TWR has been building 
cars for same time through a 
joint venture with General 
Motors's Holden subsidiary in 
Australia. Holden Special 
Vehicles, the TWR -control] ed off- 
shoot, assembles about WTO high 
performance cars a year. 

AutoNbva is bigger stilt The 
company has reequipped a for- 
mer Volvo factory at UddevaUa 
in south-west Sweden to build 
the CTO - a car largely developed 
and engineered by TWR. Output 
should reach 2&Q0U units a year 
at IU11 tilt and could be doubled, 
subject to demand. The rise in 
production lies behind Mr Walk- 
trishaw's forecast that his busi- 
nesses will be generating sales of 
$1bn fSSOOm) by the end of 1998. 

Initial reactions to the car. 
designed to genera le more excite- 
ment around the staid Volvo 
brand, have been positive. 

Mr Walkinshaw says he has no 
plans to expand at the moment. 
“The next 24 months are for con- 


.wlttUnon* hr any*- AufoNova 
has bwn a tag commitment tn 
time and mmuy . and hr wants to 
move to. volume production 
before Utkins nn another big 
chalk* nge "in thr fuflnr** of 
time, it's piwsihJw. but lor iftt* 
next couple nf prats out' hand* 
are fail mrttluR Uddavulls on 
tfrittm.** 

Rut he docs not cwludr a 
higher volume venture i-huuld 
■ AUtoNuva work out. The rom* 
{tuy has drvriuprtl pew [Todue- 
Hon techniques far lit largely 
Inexpertcncml employ***. 
heavily tuvtwun workitqt 
While reeugnisinK such tech-; 
niquu* would be inappropriate 
for 3 volume carmaker. Mr Walk- 
nuhaw thinks they .could be. 
valhl m plants, for up to 
units a year, i think there v- a lot 
of needier luuchanisatiou in the 
motor business- It all goes in the 
form of pro investment, which » 
risk." 

. Much of what he suys .lhrart 

empowerment, customer .ware- 
nnss and flexibility echm-s the 
words of Mr Jos£ Ignacio U-pez. 
the former GM and Volkswagen 
production guru now setting Up 
his own management i-uusni- 
tancy. Unlike Mr Utpex. Mr Walk- 
inshaw makes no pretence (a be 
rewriting motor industry lore. 
But the fact that he now talks as 
prodteuHisly about produnini as 
pit-stops highlights hte transfoi 
maths* into an industry fqruro, 


Krupp head looks to future hostile bids 


By Peter Norman in Essen 
and Ralph Atkins 
in Dusseldorf 

Mr Gerhard Cromme. chief 
executive of Krupp Hoesch, 
yesterday vowed he would 
not hold back from launch- 
ing future hostile takeover 
bids, such as Krupp’s 
aborted offer for Thyssen, its 
bigger steel and engineering 
rival 

Commenting for the first 
time an the bid and the two 
companies’ subsequent 
agreement to create a joint 
steel company, a buoyant Mr 
Cromme said Germany was 
not mature enough as a 
financial centre for the take- 
over. But the way was now 


prepared for future bids. 

He stressed that Krupp 
had no doubts that its plan 
for “a powerful, internation- 
ally competitive group” 
could have worked. “A bank- 
ing consortium, consisting of 
leading international banks, 
would not have given credits 
of around DMlShn (SS.9bn) 
without being convinced of 
the success of the concept," 
he said. 

By contrast. Mr Dieter 
Vogel, Thyssen chief execu- 
tive, commented that the bid 
was bound to fail because 
the resulting company 
would have been weighed 
down with debt and not 
viable. 

Looking tired but relieved 


after 10 days of corporate 
high drama, he accused 
Krupp of having sought to 
solve some of its problems 
by breaking up the economi- 
cally sound Thyssen group. 
Krupp's plan was also 
socially unjust because it 
would have entailed compul- 
sory redundancies, he 
charged. 

The Krupp bid was put on 
Ice within hours of its 
announcement on March 18. 
after local political leaders 
intervened and persuaded 
the two companies to negoti- 
ate a merger of their carbon 
steel interests. 

The bid’s hostile character 
and its financing by borrow- 
ings led to protests in the 


Ruhr steel towns and 
Frankfurt. 

Yesterday. Mr Cromme 
described Thyssen Krupp 
Stahl, the joint steel com- 
pany. as a “marriage of con- 
venience”. The venture. 69 
per cent owned by Thyssen 
and 40 per cent by Krupp. 
will operate from April 1. It 
will have annual turnover of 
about DMIlbn and will pro- 
duce about 15m tonnes of 
crude steel a year. Mr Ekke- 
hard Schniz. head of Tbys- 
sen's steel subsidiary, will be 
chief executive. 

To reflect the greater prof- 
itability of Tfayssen’s steel 
interests. Thyssen’s share of 
the annual profit from the 
joint steel venture will be a 


fixed DM3Q0xa more than 
that of Krupp until 2001. 
After that, profits will be 
split 60:40 to Thyssen. 

In principle, the estimated 
DMSOQm to DM1.3&n cost Of 
restructuring will be covered 
by the synergies arising 
from the joint company. But 
because there wifi be a time 
lag between the impact of 
the restructuring costs on 
Thyssen’s consolidated bal- 
ance sheet and the promised 
savings from synergies, 
Krupp has agreed to finance 
temporarily the charge that 
Thyssen will take. 

Both Thyssen and Krupp 
revised Hie number of jobs 
to be lost through the 
merger from 4,000 to 2,000. 


New GKN chiefs payment 


By Tim Burt 

Mr CK Chow, the new chief 
executive of GKN, last year 
received a one-off payment 
of £200,000 from the engi- 
neering group to top up 
his pension entitlements 
following his arrival last 
summer. 

Although Mr Chow offi- 
cially became chief executive 
only at the beginning of this 
year, the extra payment 
made him the group’s 
highest paid director in 
1996. 

CRN’s annual report and 
accounts showed that he 


received a total remun- 
eration of £574.000 
since his appointment last 
July. 

That included a basic sal- 
ary of £215,000 and a £150,000 
bonus, which according to 
the report was “agreed with 
Mr Chow upon his accepting 
the position of chief execu- 
tive designate”. 

By comparison, the remu- 
neration of Sir David Lees, 
who split the roles of chair- 
man and chief executive in 
January, fell to £484.000. 
compared with a previous 
£520,000. 

In the annual report, GKN 


also reiterated that it would 
appeal against last month's 
.decision by a US judge to 
award damages of S601m 
(£378m) against the company 
for defrauding franchisees of 
Meineke Discount Mufflers, 
its specialist US exhaust 
retailer. 

GKN said the £270m provi- 
sion set aside to cover the 
damages - which directors 
pointed out could be reduced 
by a third because of waiv- 
ers signed by some of the 
franchisees - should not be 
interpreted as its view of 
the likely outcome of the 
case. 
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Succession poser 
at Asda Property 


By Roger Taytor 

Asda Property Holdings is 
under pressure to allay 
investor fears over manage- 
ment succession by replac- 
ing Mr Tony Roscoe. who 
resigned as managing direc- 
tor of the investment and 
development company on 
Thursday. 

Mr Manny Davidson, exec- 
utive chai rman, is 65 and Mr 
Roscoe had been expected to 
succeed him. He resigned 
after disagreeing with Mr 
Davidson over management 
style. The non-executive 
directors. Sir Patrick Sbeehy 
and Mr John Parry, backed 
Mr Davidson. 

The shares fell 27p to 142p, 
reflecting the high regard 
with which investors viewed 
Mr Roscoe. 

The fall wiped out the pre- 
mium to net asset value at 
which the company had 
traded. Asda's results for 
1996, announced on Thurs- 
day, showed net asset value 
per share up 12 per cent to 
I45p. Mr Davidson said Mr 
Roscoe's departure would 
have little impact on the 
company’s performance. 
Most of the deals had been 
sourced through directors. 

Although compensation 
has not yet been agreed, Mr 
Roscoe is on a two-year 


RESULTS 
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rolling contract and is 
believed to have earned 
about £150,000 last year. 

Rental income last year 
rose 11 per cent to £I&8m 
but lower profits from trad- 
ing properties resulted in 
static pre-tax profits of £&8m 
(£8. 9m). 

The year before had bene- 
fited from the disposal of the 
Dewhurst properties which 
the company bought follow- 
ing the fwllapgp of the chain 
of butchers. 

Earnings per share fell 9 
per cent to 59p but exclu- 
ding receipts from property 
sales rose 8 per cent to 4Jp. 

A proposed final dividend 
of l-95p makes a total of 23p, 
up 8 per cent 


HSBC intends to be 
biggest bank in Brazil 


By Geoff Dyer m SAo Paulo 

HSBC, the international 
banking group, plans to 
become the largest bank in 
Brazil, according to the head 
of the group’s new Brazilian 
subsidiary. 

The comments follow the 
group’s Slim acquisition of 
most of the assets of Banco 
Bam erind us. the troubled 
Brazilian banking group 
which was until recently the 
fourth largest bank in the 
country. 

Mr Michael Geoghegan. 
the new president of HSBC 
Bamermdus. said: “We see 
great growth potential in 
Brazil and wont to become 
the biggest bank, although 
we will take our time about 
this.” ... 

The acquisition makes 
HSBC easily the largest for- 
eign bank in Brazil. 

HSBC, which already had 
a 6.14 per cent stake in Bam- 
ermdus, has bought the 
assets from the Brazilian 
central bank which inter- 


vened in the batik on 
Wednesday to prevent a 
liquidity crisis. 

Mr Geoghegan said the 
first priority was to stabilise 
the bank's situation and per- 
suade former depositors to 
return and then U would 
open branches in the Sfo 
Pairio and Rio de Janeiro 
areas. Better customer ser- 
vice and technology would 
allow the group to prosper in 
a highly competitive market, 
he said. 

The HSBC announcement 
follows a series of significant 
investments by foreign 
hanks In Brazil, including 
Banco Santander, the big- 
gest bank in Spain, and 
Lloyds TSB, 

The economic stability 
brought by the introduction 
of a new currency nearly 
three years ago has ted to a 
huge expansion In the num- 
ber of potential customers 
for the banking industry. 

However, banks have been 
deprived of the easy profits 
they made in times of high 


Inflation, which has led to 
several bank collapses and 
cheap acquisition opi^mmi- 
uas far foreign hanks. 

_ Mr tfeoghegan said the 
investment also reflected 
HSBC’s confidence in the 
growth, prospects for Latin 
America and in particular 
the -four-nation Mercosur 
trade grouping. The group 
recently announced plans tn 
invrst 5300m la -Grupn Pin- 
aneiero Serfln, which owns 
Mexico's third tamest bank, 
and has minority stakes in 
banka. in Argentina. Peru 
arid Chile. 

. . .Although HSBC, has not 
yet dona due diligence on 
Bamerindus. Mr. Geoghegan 
said there was no chance of 
it polling out of the deak ' 

The central bank will try 
to sell the asset* HSBC has 
not taken over including 
Inpacel, a paper and cellu- 
lose company. 

It haz also frozen the per 
sonai assets of Senator Job* 
Eduardo de Andrade Vieira, 

. Are bank's main shareholder. 


Power income lifts Slough 


By Michael Undemann 

Higher rents and income 
from its power station con- 
tributed to a 7 per cent rise 
in pre-tax profits to £T753ui 
at Slough Estates, the UK’s 
largest industrial property 
group. 

However, overseas net 
rental income, mainly in 
France and Belgium, fell 
£3. 2m. because of the 
strength of sterling. Mr 
Derek Wilson, chief execu- 
tive, said the stronge r pound 
also knocked £1.9m off pre- 
tax profits. Net asset value 
per share rose 7.1 pea: cent 
from 266p to 235p. 

Slough plans to sell two 
developments in France and 
Belgium cm completion later 
this year, but Mr Wilson said 
the group would continue to 
operate in several overseas 
markets, including Canada 
and the US, in order to pro- 
tect itself against the volatil- 
ity of the UK market 


“We also have a small 
portfolio of UK properties 
which is currently under 
negotiation," he said. 

Slough declined to com- 
ment an the negotiations to 
recover the £40m it is owed 
by Welwyn Hatfield district 
council following a dispute 
several years ago. 

The value of Slough’s port- 
folio rose 4£ per cent, helped 
by improvements across the 
industrial, retail and office 
sectors. Slough said it was. 
progressing with Its 3m sq ft 
international development 

It also announced -that it 
had pre-let 65.000 sq ft, about 
10 per cent of the space 
available at the Buchanan 
Galleries shopping complex 
in central Glasgow, to Habi- 
tat and Next. 

Mr Wilson said the group 
had “substantial funding" 
available to bolster that 
development programme 
after net debts last year fell 


from £764m to £656m, gear- 
ing of 52 per cent. 

Earnings per share nose 8 
per can from 11. lp to I2p, A 
dividend of9p is payable, up 
6 per cent on last year's pay- 
out 


Things are looking up for 
Slough, if only because the 
value of its portfolio has 
increased across the board. 
The group is determined to 
raise rental income further 
and, here too, prospects look 
more promising because at 
the buoyant property mar- 
ket Net asset value this year 
is set to rise to about 310p 
per share. Even after the lat- 
est results, however, the 
group’s shares languish at a 
5 per cent discount to net 
asset value. Slough is taking 
steps to improve its business 
but the shares may well con- 
tinue at that sort hi discount 
given the management' 
poor record tn recent years. 
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Regulator seeks Bre-X share records 


By Clay Harris in London, 
Scott Morrison in Vancouver 
and Manuela Saregosa 
in Jakarta 

The reverse alchemy which 
transformed an Indonesian 
gold discovery from the 
“world’s largest" to “insig- 
nificant'' has spread beyond 
just one mining company. 

As Toronto shares suffered 
their worst one-day fall in a 
decade, the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission requested 
all trading records relating 
to Bre-X Minerals, the Cana- 
dian exploration company 
that discovered the Busang 
site on the Island or Borneo, 

Bre-X shares plunged by 
C$13 to C$2.50 on Thursday, 
slashing its market value by 
CS3.12bn (US$2-27bn). They 
had been suspended since an 
announcement that indepen- 
dent tests had indicated 
“insignificant amounts of 
gold” at Busang. 

Trading in Bre-X was so 
heavy that the Toronto 
Stock Exchange was forced 


to close early. The 300 Com- 
posite index fell 191.21 to 
5831.63, while the exchange's 
gold index lost 8.66 per cent. 

The Bre-X affair may 
cause more ripples than past 
mining bubbles, as main Tine 
Canadian stockbrokers have 
touted the shares, which 
peaked at C$28, and they 
have been bought by inter- 
national funds as well as 
individual speculators. 

The regulator Is to probe 
trades made by Bre-X execu- 
tives. other individuals, 
institutions and for invest- 
ment dealers’ own accounts. 

The exchange rejected a 
plea by Mr David Walsh. 
Bre-X president, that shares 
re ma in suspended until an 
audit was completed. It said 
an unofficial “grey market” 
had developed in the US and 
investors were “best served 
by a visible and accessible 
exchange”. 

Shortly before trading re- 
opened, Mr Walsh said: “We 
have every confidence there 
is the reserve potential in 


the Busang property that we 
have stated.” Bre-X had offi- 
cially estimated the Busang 
deposit at 71m ounces of 
gold, although it had given 
credence to figures as high 
as 200m ounces. 

Freeport McMoRan Copper 
& Gold, the US mining com- 
pany which has been unable 
to reproduce Bre-X’s results, 
declined to explain why it 
had revealed its doubts after 
drilling only seven test holes 
- or what it meant by 
“visual differences” between 
the gold particles in its sam- 
ples and those of Bre-X. 

Mr Walsh said it was 
“physically impossible" to 
tamper with samples. 

P.T. Kilbom Pakar Rekjay- 
asa, a Canadian-owned com- 
pany which calculated the 
7im ounce estimate using 
computer modelling, made 
clear it “did not drill, did not 
take the samples nor did it 
assay those samples". 

Indonesia has suspended 
Bre-X's application for a 
licence to proceed with 


Calpers ready to grill 
Apple over tumround 


By Nicholas Denton 
in San Francisco 

Apple Computer, already 
facing the possibility of a 
hostile bid by a group of 
investors led by Silicon Val- 
ley tycoon Mr Larry* Ellis on, 
will come under further 
pressure next week from one 
of its largest and most criti- 
cal institutional sharehold- 
ers. 

Calpers. the California 
public employees' retirement 
system, which earlier named 
Apple as one of its worst per- 
forming investments, is set 
to grill Mr Gil Amelio at a 
meeting this coming Tues- 
day with the Apple chair- 
man and other executives of 
the troubled personal com- 
puter company. 

The Slllbn pension fund, 
describing Mr Ellison's take- 
over proposal as “intriguing 
and interesting”, is expected 
to quiz Apple's current man- 
agement about its plans to 
turn the company round 
after announcing 4.100 lay- 


offs earlier this month. 

Calpers. which lists Apple 
as one of its corporate gover- 
nance “targets”, will also 
join in Mr Ellison's criticism 
of Apple’s board. “Some of 
the directors don't own any 
stock in the company which 
leads us to wonder whether 
they have any incentive to 
turn the company round.” 
Calpers said yesterday. 

Apple's meeting with Cal- 
pers. which owns about 0.6 
per cent of the company, 
comes amid unexplained 
activity in the computer 
company's shares. In two 
transactions on Thursday, 
unnamed investors acquired 
2.6 per cent of the company, 
lifting the shares ll per cenL 

The latest flurry of specu- 
lation about Apple's future 
was sparked by an interview 
with Mr Ellison in the local 
San Jose Mercury News in 
which he mused about a 
takeover bid. “Apple is in 
desperate need of all-new 
management and leader- 
ship.” he said. 


Mr Ellison - chairman of 
Oracle, the computer data- 
base software developer, and 
one of Silicon Valley’s 
wealthiest individuals - said 
he was forming an investor 
group to explore a bid for 
Apple consisting of 60 per 
cent cash and 40 per cent 
stock in the company. 

Late on Thursday, he 
invited feedback by elec- 
tronic mail from Apple 
shareholders and others to 
his proposals. “Presuming 
the successful acquisition of 
Apple by the Ellison investor 
group, what do you believe 
should be its single top pri- 
ority?” he asked. 

Mr Ellison, who bas talked 
openly about making a bid 
for Apple, is a longstanding 
critic of the way the com- 
pany has been managed 
since the ousting in 1985 of 
Mr Steve Jobs, co-founder of 
the company and a personal 
friend. 

Calpers targets poor per- 
formers, UK news 



exploration and develop- 
ment One of Bre-X’s part- 
nets. Nusamba, an invest- 
ment company linked to 
President Suharto, said it 
would only invest if results 
from the current audit were 
“satisfactory”. 

Mr Michael de Guzman, 

Bre-X chief geologist who 
helped to discover Bosang. 
died in mysterious circum- 
stances last week. His body 
was found in the Indonesian 
jungle four days after police 
reported he had jumped 
from a helicopter. Police said 
a note left by Mr de Guzman 
said he was suffering from 
acute hepatitis B. 

But his brother said at a 
memorial service in Jakarta 
yesterday that Mr de Guz- 
man given no indication 
be was suffering from hepa- 
titis B. Mr de Guzman's body 
is due to be flown to his 
native Philippines today. 

Grumbled to dust. Page 6; 

See also Lex and ap 

World Stock Markets David Walsh: Bre-X confident of Busang’s reserve potential 

Quaker Oats may face 
bid after Snapple sale 



By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

The final chapter in one of 
the most disastrous acquisi- 
tion stories in US corporate 
history was written this 
week with the decision by 
Quaker Oats, the US break- 
fast cereal company, to sell 
its Snapple soft drink subsid- 
iary. 

But the sale could open a 
new chapter in one of Wall 
Street's longest-running 
sagas: the question of 
whether Quaker Oats, now 
free of the Snapple burden, 
could become the target of a 
bid. 

Quaker Oats announced 
on Thursday that it had 
agreed to sell Snapple to 
Triarc. a small US conglom- 
erate. for $300m in cash. 
Triarc plans to merge the 
business with its Mistic 
Brands subsidiary - like 
Snapple, a maker of trendy 
juice drinks and iced teas. 

Triarc is an investment 
vehicle for Mr Nelson Peltz 


and Mr Peter May, two 
financial engineers who 
became famous in the 1980s 
for buying out much of the 
US ran-maicing industry and 
selling it on to Pechiney of 
France. 

Quaker Oats will take a 
pre-tax charge of $l.4bn on 
the Snapple deal, represent 
Lag the difference between 
the $300m sale price and the 
$l.7bn it paid to buy the 
company at the end of 1994. 

Snapple was a disaster for 
Quaker Oats from the begin- 
ning. Quaker Oats bought at 
the peak of a fad for “alter- 
native” drinks; Coca-Cola 
and PepsiCo were attacking 
the mar ket with their own 
juice drinks and iced teas 
and Quaker Oats alienated 
Snapple di s tributors by try- 
ing to replace them with its 
own. 

The subsidiary staggered 
from one crisis to another, 
and sales failed to revive in 
spite of a $20m marketing 
blitz last summer. In 1995 
and 1996 combined, Snapple 


turned in operating losses of 
$l60m, wrecking the parent 
company’s profits. 

Mr Steven Galbraith, an 
analyst at Sandfbrd C. Bern- 
stein. said Snapple was “the 
ultimate poison pill” because 
no one knew what, if any- 
thing. it was worth. But with 
Snapple gone, Quaker could 
become a takeover target 

Quaker Oats' remaining 
businesses consist mainly of 
Cap’n Crunch cereals and 
Gatorade sports drinks. “It 
has a reasonably strong col- 
lection of brands but it’s a 
very small company.” Mr 
Galbraith said. “With a mar- 
ket capitalisation of (5bn, 
it’s reasonably digestible.” 

Analysts say Coca-Cola 
and PepsiCo could be inter- 
ested in getting hold of the 
Gatorade soft drinks busi- 
ness, while the top three US 
breakfast cereal companies - 
Kellogg, General Mills and 
Philip Morris, with its Post 
subsidiary - would want to 
look at the breakfast cereal 
operations. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Kirch drops talks 
with state bank 

KirchGronp, the German media company, yesterday 
pulled out unexpectedly from talks with a Bavaria n 
state-owned bank about a DMSOOm ($295m) loan, saying it 
was fed up w ith accusations that special favours w ere 
being sought. The move followed a week of claims from . 
the German and politicians that Mr Leo Kirch, the 

company's was «»}dng preferential treatment from 
political friends. 

KirchGroup rejected these claims. It said “subjective 
public discussions” had led to it dropping the state-owned 
Bayerische Tjmriftsawictalt {Or A rrihanff nawaianing (L£A) 
from a planned hank financ e consortium. In a statement, 
the group added: “Mr Leo Kirch ha« ; with the exception of 
a DM4,600 student loan, never received state help or 
subsidies.” 

The LfA provides finance to and medium sized 

businesses. The bead of its supervisory board is Mr Otto 
Wiesheu. the Bavarian economic minister. KirchGroup 
aaid plana for the group’s business development were 
unaffected by the move. It is expected to continue 
diaffnawfuns with a consortium of other banks about a 
financing parkag p worth more Than DMlbn in total. 

The Munich-based m e dia group also dismissed 
suggestions that fha financing package was needed 
because it bad over extended itself in the past year after a 
spate of deals with Hollywood studios. The financin g was . 
not related to losses from its digital pay-TV venture DF1, 
it said. KirchGroup refused to disclose details of the 
ffnanr»p being sought or the other banks with which it 
was in negotiations. Ralph Atkins, Bonn 

Swaps loss at Japanese bank 

The New York branch of one of Japan’s biggest hanks bas 
disclosed a failure in its derivatives trading unit that cost 
it $83m. Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, the product of a 
merger last year, said it discovered losses of S50m from 
ints-est rate swaps and other instruments last s umme r, 
and that the cost of later winding down its derivatives 
portfolio had added another $33m. ft said its US unit had 
not broken any laws, regulations or internal rules. The 
losses are believed to have stemmed from the failure of 
the bank’s computer systems property to pride its 
derivatives portfolio. Richard Waters, New York 

Morgan Stanley profit record 

The sharp movements in bond and foreign exchange 
markets in recent months boosted trading profits and 
helped Morgan Stanley notch up record tbp 

first quarter of its ffrumrfai year, according to figures 
released on Thursday. Morgan Stanley reported after-tax 
profits of $316m, or $L88 a share - a rise of 16 per cent on 
the year before. 

The biggest contribution to the bank’s 24 per cent gain 
in revenues, to $1.8bn. came from the acquisition of Van 
Kampen American Capital, a mutual fluid company. This 

helped boost asset managRmgnt and administra tion 

income to $27&n. from $122m the year before. The US 
investment hank, which earlier thin year agreed to merge 
with Dean Witter, also benefited from a $56m investment 
gain and continuing strong demand for securities 
underwriting and mergers and argmsitinm: services. 

The bank’s pre-tax profit margin slipped by 2 
percentage points, to 28 per «*nt, however, as n pwritUn g 
expenses climbed fasts* than revenues. Staff V V- 

compensation remained steady at just under half of 
revenues. Richard Waters 
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all about? 


FT-IT Survey. Wednesday, April 2. 


On Wednesday, April 2 the Financial Times will 
publish its latest monthly FT-IT Review. The main focus 
will be on the way information technology is helping to 
make reduced defence budgets go further. 

And it will look at the growth of Internet’s little 
brother, intranet, at security in the networked 
environment, and offer further advice on . be a-%fr t fr e 
‘Millennium Timebomb’. 

FT-IT What's IT all about? 
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Suez and Lyonnaise des Eaux 
confirm talks on merger plan 


By A n drew Jack m Parts 

Suez, the flagship French 
holding company, and Lyon- 
naise des Eaux. the utilities 
and communications group, 
yesterday confirmed months of 
speculation that they were 
holding merger talks. 

The combination of the two 
groups would be one of the 
most significant financial 
operations in France and could 
presage a shake-up in the 
European utilities sector. 

Bankers are this weekend 
discussing the proposed terms 
for the transaction, which is 
likely to lead to Suez being 
absorbed by Lyonnaise, provid- 
ing investors with between 2 
and 2.1 shares in Lyonnaise for 
each share they hold In Suez. 

A short joint statement said 
that both companies* boards 
would be meeting in special 
sessions shortly “to discuss a 
merger proposal between the 
two companies". 

However, in an indication of 
the toratnns over the tfoan, the 
statement said this meeting 
would take place on April 11, 
nine days after both boards 
were originally due to have 
held merger talks. 

Pressure from critical share- 
holders - including Generate 
des Eaux, Lyonnaise des 



Gerard Mestrallefc: has overhauled Suez since a boardroom coup 
ousted his predecessor, Girard Worms, in 1995 


Eaux's principal rival which 
holds a stake in Suez - is 
believed to have helped lead to 
a postponement 
Goldman Sadis is working 
for Suez and Credit Commer- 
cial de France for Lyonnaise in 
the efforts to agree to final val- 


uation terms. Other bankers 
involved in the operation are 
Morgan Stanley and TnHnsnez 
for Suez, and Bankas Trust 
and Credit Lyonnais for Lyon- 


The merger would represent 
the culmination of an overhaul 


Anglo-US group favours rolling programme of share buy-backs 


Lucas Varity may abandon dividends 


By Tim Burt 

LucasVarity, the Anglo-US 
engineering group, is prepar- 
ing to become the first 
UK-quoted company to aban- 
don dividend payments in 
favour of a rolling programme 
of share buy-backs. 

The company, formed by last 
year's £&2bn ($5.08bn) merger 
of Lucas Industries and Varity 
Corporation of the US, is 
believed to have won informal 
backing from its 15 largest 
institutional investors. 

Advisers to the group 
believe the idea could be 
applied elsewhere in the UK, 
and that more companies will 
choose buy-backs in preference 
to dividends. 


When the company first 
mooted the idea earlier this 
year, some tax-exempt UK pen- 
sion funds complained that a 
share repurchase could pre- 
vent them from claiming the 
tax credits available on divi- 
dend payments. 

In a series of meetings ahead 
of its maiden results next 
month. LucasVarity has told 
shareholders that a buy-back 
could be as tax-efficient as nor- 
mal dividend payments. 

Under UK law. tax-paying 
investors offered a buy-back 
are deemed to have received a 
taxable distribution equal to 
the difference between the 
price at which shares are 
repurchased and their nominal 
value. If the old Lucas Indus- 


tries. for example, had offered 
a buy-back prior to last year’s 
merger, shareholders would 
have been taxed on the differ- 
ence between the 245p share 
price and their 25p nominal 
value. 

Following the merger the 
nominal value of LucasVarity 
shares was rebased at 23 5p - 
the level at which the enlarged 
group started trading in Sep- 
tember. With the shares trad- 
ing at I95p at the end of last 
week, shareholders could be 
offered a buy-back at anything 
up to 235p without incurring a 
tax liability. 

Officials hope that the tax- 
efficient nature of the buy- 
back proposal will ease con- 
cerns over the possible 


absence of a dividend, which 
has undermined the group's 
share price. 

By avoiding paying a divi- 
dend. the company would not 
have to pay advance corpora- 
tion tax (ACT), which it has 
not been able to reclaim in 
recent years because of insuffi- 
cient taxable UK profits. 

LucasVarity. led by its chief 
executive. Victor Rice, inher- 
ited £90zn of unrelieved ACT 
from Lucas Industries. 

The plan is expected to be 
put to the LucasVarity board 
when it meets next month. 

Some UK pension funds are 
expected to remain opposed to 
the move, claiming it r efle cts 
the imposition of Varity*s US- 
style shareholder rewards. 
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Europe today 

A surge of very cold air wHI affect 
eastern Europe with some small hafl 
and rani showers. A gusty front wffl 
cross Italy and the Balkans with 
heavy showers and some thunder. 
Western Europe wiH be mainly dry 
because of high pressure near 
Ireland. France and Spain will be 
sunny. The UK will be mostly 
doudy, bat dry with sun In the 
south. The north slopes of the Alps 
wffi have snow. 

Heavy rain will turn to snow In 
Russia and be followed by a steep 

drop In t e m p er a ture. Southern 
Scandinavia will be cool and rather 
sunny in Sweden, but Finland will 
have rain. 

Five-day forecast 

A warming trend wU spread across 
western Europe, white eastern 
Europe wiB be unseasonably cod. 
Spain and southern France will be 
sunny. 

Easter wffi be mainly dry across 
north-western Europe with a mix of 
cloud and sun. Scandinavia will be 
wet and windy. 

TOWS TEMPERATURES 



Situation at 12 GMT. Temperatures maximum for day. Foreca st s by Mateo Consult of the Netherlands 
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Fool’s gold 


of Suez undertaken by Mr 
Gerard Mestraltet, the chair- 
man who took over the group 
after a boardroom coup ousted 
his predecessor. Mr Gerard 
Worms, in 1995. 

He has since sold off much 
Of Suez’s property partfaBo, as 
well as Basque Indosuez. and 
has been increasingly focusing 
the group on its utilities 
investments, notably thl riw g a 
cont rollin g stake in Belgium’s 
TractebeL 

Its second arm of specialist 
financial services, including 
the consumer credit business 
Sofinco. could in the medium 
term be sold to Credit Agri- 
cole, one of Suez’s largest 
shareholders, which already 
has an option to buy 20 per 
cent of Sofinco. 

If, as many analysts had 
expected, Suez had absorbed 
Lyonnaise, the ntflities group 
could have jeopardised a num- 
ber of contracts with local 
authorities. 

Rather than launching a 
takeover bid or a public 
exchange of shares on the 
stock market - which would 
risk leaving the combined 
group with minority investors 
- the two concerns pre f e r r ed a 
merger, with a transfer of Suez 
assets into a restructured 
Lyonnaise des Eaux. 


Even if the Busang mine was worth 
the 5Sbn that was estimated just 
two weeks ago, the development of 
the gold find century 

wonH be an embarrassment tor the 
gold mining industry- Now that it 
looks as if the fthw rights on tiw 
Busang story could be worth more 
than the mine itself, it may force 
the industry to change the way it 
ope ra t e s. 

The incident is shocking on a 
number of levels. Bre-X. the Cana- 
dian company which struck gold at 
Busang, was able to Increase its 
declared resource estimates from 
30m ounces to 7Xm ounces without 
dear evidence that the yellow metal 
existed. The North American gold 
exploration industry comes out 
badly, given the attempts by vari- 
ous OPCXatOtS to pfr**** 1 the mining 
rights from under Bre-X’s nose. And 
the Indonesian government will not 
find it easier to attract foreign 
investment after revelations of 
scheming be tw een various members 
of President Suharto’s family to get 
a share in the mhw>. 

Thus far, the only losers have 
been the investors who funded 
Bre-X- But small exploration com- 
panies may end up imang Valua- 
tions will now reflect the risks that 
have just been demonstrated. This 
WiH ivOTv i ra gp bigger gold mfrnfwg 
gpy n p c to buy up iiw* more attrac- 
tive exploration companies on the 
cheap. And it will make it much 
tnnghmr for exploration companies 
to raise equity financing for future 
deals. They may have to revert to 
partnerships with larger rivals, - 
instead of getting the cash to 
Mf n m> ftlll-SCale wining w ^npwilx 
themselves. 

Finmeccanica 

The LS40bn (£319jm> loss suf- 
fered by Italy’s Finmeccanica last 
year may not sound like great news 
to its shareholders, but it could rep- 
resent the start of a dean-up for 
this messy state-controlled con- 
glomerate. The loss stems from 
accounting changes that will con- 
siderably enhance future profits. 
More importantly, it deans up Fin- 
meccanica's balance sheet at a time 
when it is talking to Britain's Gen- 
eral Electric Company about vari- 
ous rigate- And tkw is a company 
which could substantially boost its 
value by deal-making. 

The group is a jack of numerous 
trades, but master of virtually none. 
The obvious solution is to break the 
business up and pafr off the various 
subsidiaries with logical European 
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partners. Removing the conglomer- 
ate's bead office would be no loss. 
And given the pace of consolidation 
in defrnce, power and transporta- 
tion. Finmeccanica cannot afford to 
stand still and see its competitive 
position further weakened. It has 
plenty of attractive assets to Inject 
into more focused partnerships. 

Of course Iri the state holding 
company which controls the group, 
has shown no desire for re-et^ineer- 
ing its industrial fieffioms. B ut if 
the Treasury took on Iri* stake - 
as it recently did with Stet, the tele- 
coms conglomerate - changes 
would be more likely. Without 
then, there is nttle chance the gov- 
ernment will realise its intention of 
privatising Finmeccanica. 

Corporate governance 

In the corporate go v ern an ce jun- 
gle, Calpers (the California Public 
Employees' Retirement System) is 
supposed to be one or the carni- 
vores. In the US it is. But Britain's 
herbivorous fund manager* will be 
relieved to hear that Calpera* cur- 
rent plans for the UK are unHkdy 
to draw modi Wood. Its new UK 
principles mostly nut along stan- 
dard Cadbury/Greenbury lines. And 
Calpers* few new thoughts - foe 
instance, that all directors should 
face annual re-election - are 
suggested distinctly half-heartwSy. 

Still, that b oo bad thing. The 
UK’S big gover na nce weakness is 
not a shortage of new rules. It b 
more that institutions are often 
slow to act: Britain has most to 
leant fro m Calpers* practices, not 
its principles. It la an the man pity, 
therefore, that Calpera is soft- 
peddling in this area too - USatylft 
shock tactics In the UK are befog 


. zubd out, at lant for a year or two. 

la Franca the picture to different. 
By FVdDCfe standards, some of Cul- 
pas* proposals are certainly radi- 
cal: that companies should be 
required to djackve how they com- 
ply with the (pretty undemanding? 
governance nc o o wwmrt s tta M of the 
VMnot report: that .key huart 
CcmsittM* should solely be staffed 
by independent director* that dou- 
ble voting rights should be abut 
tobad. But this Just underlines how 
for Franca has to go. Ctmsldcr. for 
instance,. thS haste principle that a 
nhutrrpan gmflj not also be chief 
executive; to France, the idea ts so 
outlandish that Calpers does not 
even bother to suggest U. 

UK results 

With die looming general election 
and this week's US Interest rate 
rise, it has been easy to mbs the 
domestic results, season. Britain's 
corporate sector bea acquitted itself 
rather wdL Positive earnings sur- 
prises from the likes of Arjo Wig- 
gins Appleton, United Biscuits, 
Kingfisher end Unilever outweighed 
shocks at Rentokil Initial and 
English china days. Average earn- 
ings growth tegt year was a very 
reasonable 84 per cent, supporting 
dividend increase* around in per 
cent generally, while payouts 
among flsancteb jumped nearly SO 
per cent for the third year in a row. 

Unfortunately, the outlook for 
1907 b much duller. Hie foil impact 
of sterling’ll strength win feed 
through to results, white the easy 
restructuring gains of the past four 
years bav* bean exhausted. Most 
analysts are expecting earnings 
growth of partusaS per cent for the 
market- with dividend Increases to 
match - though there have been 
upgrades fofc empng housebuilders 
and retorted consumer- stocks such 
as Next WFP and Pentland. Even 
these, howavor, oouid be vulnerable 
to higher interest ratae. Action by 
the Fedora! Reserve, combined with 
teat mouth's sharp rise in UK aver- 
age earnings, hat rekindled tafia- 
tiooexy bare - expectations of end- 
1887 interest rates have Jumped 
from &5 par rent to 7Jtt per cent In 
the past fortnight 
That all make* for a rather sub- 
dued outlook for UK equities, par- 
ticularly wtth tha markst trading 
os a heady 19 times prospective 
•endup- With more jttbn about 
the st reng th of the US economy set 
to emerge, as writ as political war 
rtes at home, foratora would be 
wire to be cantina.- 
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Getting to Tbilisi fa now . k. c*ier Brirfah Ain** fly d, WI lran He*!™* 

to the capital ot Georgia 3 rimes a week - ' - 

For bookings, «« jj-bal lg e„, Britfah Ai™ wTl favfa) S&i ’ 

British Airways any time on 0345 222 1 1 1 
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